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As I said these words, I caught a sight of one of the companions of 
my excursion making towards us, who was well known to the friend 
with whom I was conversing. Instead, then, of beginning my harangue 
upon the prospects of the English church, I said, “ Here comes ——, 
just in time. I was but going to repeat what I have picked up from 
him. He is the great theorist, after all, and he will best do justice to 
his own views himself.” 

We went forward to meet him, and, after some indifferent topics 
had passed between us, I told him the position in which he had 
found us, and asked him to take upon himself the exposition of his 
own speculations. 1 will pass over all explanations on his part, hesi- 
tations, disclaimers of my character of him, and the like, and take up 
the conversation when he was fairly implicated in the task which we 
had imposed upon him. For the future, I will call him B., and my 
other friend A., to avoid circumlocutions. 

“ Nothing seems so chimerical, I confess,’ said he, “ as the notion 
that the church temper of the seventeenth century will ever return in 
England ; nor dol ever expect it will, on a large scale. But the great 
and the small in extent are not conditions of moral or religious 
strength and dignity. The Holy Land was not larger than Wales. 
We can afford to give up the greater part of England to the spirit of 
the age, and yet develop, in a diocese, or single city, those seer 
and tendencies of the Caroline era which have never yet arrived at 
their just dimensions.” 

“You presuppose, of course, a king like the martyr, in these anti- 
cipations ?’’ said A. 

“In speaking of a single diocese, or city,’’ returned the other, “1 
have obviously implied a system of which political arrangements are 
not the mainspring. Alas! we can no longer have such aking. The 
monarchy is not ‘constitutionally now what it was then; nay, the 
church, perchance, may not even be allowed the privilege of being 
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loyal in time to come, though obedient and patient it always must be, 
The principle of national religion is fast getting out of fashion, and we 
are relapsing into the primitive state of Christianity, when men prayed 
for their rulers, and suffered from them, neither giving nor receiving 
temporal benefits. The element of High-churchmanship (as that word 
has commonly been understood) seems about to retreat again into the 
depths of the Christian temper, and Apostolicity is to be elicited instead, 
in greater measure. 


‘ *Tis true, "tis pity ; pity ‘tis, "tis true.’ 


It were well, indeed, were we allowed to acknowledge the magistrate’s 
divine right to preside over the church; but if the state declares it 
has no divine right over us, what help is there for it? We must learn, 
like Hagar, to subsist by ourselves in the wilderness. Certainly, I never 
expect the system of Laud to return, but 1 do expect the due continua- 
tion and development of his principles. High-churchmanship—looking 
at the matter historically—will be regarded as a temporary stage of a 
course, The (so-called) union of church and state, as it then existed, 
has been a wonderful and most gracious phenomenon in Christian 
history. It is a realization of the gospel in its highest perfection, when 
both Cesar and St. Peter know and fulfil their office. 1 do not ex- 
pect anything so blessed again. Charles is the king, Laud the prelate, 
Oxford the sacred city, of this principle; just as Rome is the city of 
catholicism, and modern Paris of infidelity. 1 give up High-church- 
manship. But, to return :” 

“First, however,’ interrupted A., “I have it in purpose to imprison 
you in a dilemma, which you must break before you can discuss the 
subject with any ease or convenience. Either you expect this ex- 
change of High-churchmanship for apostolicity at an early or at a 
distant date. If you say at an early, such keen anticipation of so 
deplorable a calamity as the unchristianizing of the state savours of 
disloyalty; if at a distant, of fanaticism, as if the spirit of the seven- 
teenth century could revive centuries hence.” 

“| intend,”’ he answered, “neither to be disaffected nor fanatical, 
and yet shall retain my anticipations. As to the charge of disloyalty, 
L repel it at once by stating, that 1 am looking forward to events as 
yet removed from us by centuries. It is no disloyal or craven spirit 
to suppose that, in the course of generations, changes may occur, when 
change is the rule of this world, and when, in our own country 
especially, not one hundred and fifty years perhaps has ever passed 
without some great constitutional change, or violent revolution. It is 
no faintness of heart to suppose that the eras of 1536, 1649, and 1688, 
are tokens of other such in store. We all know that dynasties and 
governments are, like individuals, but mortal; and to provide against 
the unchurching of the monarchy, is not more disrespectful than to 
introduce a regency bill beforehand, in the prospect of a minority. 
The church alone is eternal; and, being such, it must, by the very 
law of its nature, survive its friends, and is bound calmly to anticipate 
the vicissitudes of its condition. We are consulting for no affair of 
the day; we are contemplating our fortunes five centuries to come. 
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We are labouring for the year 2500. By that time we may have 
buried our temporal guardians: their memory we shall always revere 
and bless ; but the successors of the apostles will still have their work, 
—if the world last so long,—a work (may be) of greater peril and 
hardship, but of more honour, than now. 

“ Nor, on the other hand, is it idle to suppose that former principles, 
long dormant, may, like seed in the earth, spring up at some distant 
day. History is full of precedents in favour of such an anticipation. 
At this very time the nation is beginning to reap the full fruits of the 
perverse anti-ecclesiastical spirit to which the reformation on the 
continent gave birth. ‘Three centuries and more have not develo 
it. Again, three centuries and more were necessary for the infant 
church to attain her mature and perfect form, and due stature. 
Athanasius, Basil, and Ambrose are the fully instructed doctors of 
her doctrine, morals, and discipline.” 

I could not but look at A., and smile, at hearing the argument he 
had used, before the other came up, incidentally made available against 
himself. He continued :— 

“ Again, Hildebrand was the first to bring into use the donations of 
Pepin and Charlemagne to the church ; yet these were made between 
A.p. 750—800, and Hildebrand’s papacy did not commence till 1086, 
The interval was a time of weakness, humiliation, guilt, and disgrace 
to the church, far exceeding any ecclesiastical transaction in our own 
country, whether in the century before or after the Caroline era. 
Gibbon tells us that the popes of the ninth and tenth centuries were 
‘insulted, imprisoned, and murdered by their tyrants ;’ that the illegi- 
timate son, grandson, and great grandson of Marozia, a woman of 
profligate character, were seated in St. Peter’s chair; and the second 
of these was but nineteen when elevated to that spiritual dignity. 
He renounced the ecclesiastical dress, and abandoned himself to 
gaming, hunting, drinking, and kindred excesses, This, too, was the 
season of anti-popes, one of whom actually opposed Hildebrand him- 
self, and eventually obliged him to retreat to Salerno, where he died. 
Yet now that celebrated man stands in history as if the very contem- 
porary and first inheriter of Charlemagne’s gifts, and reigns in the 
church without the vestige ofa rival. So little has time to do with the 
creations of moral energy, that Guiberto ceases in our associations to 
have lived with him, or the first Carlovingians to have been before 
him. He obliterated an interval of three hundred years.” 

“You were somewhat too candid, methinks, lately,” said A., “if 
you are not exorbitant now. It is not much more to ask, that a 
king like Charles should ascend the throne, than that a mind like 
Hfldebrand’s should be given to the church.”’ 

“ And yet father Paul, a sagacious man,” answered he, “ did look 
with much anxiety towards the English hierarchy of his day (1617) 
as likely to develop a spirit which even kings could not control. 
So far, indeed, he was mistaken in his immediate anticipation, because 
the English church was far too loyal to be dangerous to the state ; 
yet it may chance that, in the course of centuries, there is no king to 
be loyal to. His words are these :-— 
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‘ Anglis nimium timeo; episeoporum magna illa potestas, licet sub rege, prorsus 
mihi suspecta est. Ubi vel regem desidem nacti fuerint, vel re pe spiritds archi- 
episcopum habuerint, regia authoritas pessundabitur, et episcopi ad absolutam domi- 
nationem aspi t. Ego equum ephippiatum in Anglia videre videor, et ascen- 
surum propediem equitem antiquum divino.’ 


“ Now, is it not singular that this church should, so close upon these 
words, have developed Laud, a prelate Cr any ony aspiring and 
undaunted? And again, that within fifty years of him the king 
actually was in the power of the primate, as the umpire between him 
and the nation, though Sancroft (as he himself afterwards understood) 
was not alive to his position, nor equal to the emergency? These are 
omens of what may be still to come, inasmuch as they shew the poli- 
tical and moral temper, the presiding genius of the Anglican church, 
which had by ne at distant intervals, before Laud, prelates as 
high-minded, though doubtless less enlightened, and more ambitious, 
It is not one stroke of fortune, one political revolution, which can 
chase the genius loci from his favourite haunt. Canterbury and 
Oxford are a match for many Williams of Nassau.”’ 

I here interrupted him to corroborate his last remarks, without 
pledging myself to 5 gle his mode of conveying them. I said— 
“that Leslie, one of the last of the line of apostolical divines, had ex- 
pressed the same opinion concerning the church at large, in his Case 
of the regale and pontificale. His words are as follows :— 


“ I say, if the church would trust to him more than to the arm of flesh, she need 
not fear the power of kings. No; Christ would give her kings, not as heads and 
spiritual fathers over her, but as nursing fathers, to protect, love, and cherish her, 
to reverence and to save her, as the spouse of Christ. Instead of such fathers as she 
has made kings to be over herself, and of whom she stands in awe, and dare not exert 
the power Christ has given her, without their good liking, she should then have 
‘children whom she might make princes in all the earth.’ Kings would become her 
sons and her servants, instead of being her fathers. 

** My brethren, let me freely speak to you. These promises must be fulfilled, and 
in this world, for they are spoke of it, and belong not to the state of heaven, but to 
the condition of the church in all the earth. All the prophets that have been, since 
the world began, have spoken of these days; therefore, they will surely come ; and 


‘though ye have lien among the pots, yet she shall be as the wings of a dove, that is 
covered with silver, and her feathers like gold.’ ” , 


Having been led to quote from an author who wrote a century 
since, let me here add the witness of an acute observer of our own 
century, whose letters and remains have been published since the date 
of the conversation Lam relating. The following was written just 
two centuries after Sarpi’s letter :— 


“No church on earth has more intrinsic excellence, = the English church, } 
yet no church, probably, has less practical influence. Her excellence, then, I con- 
ceive, gives ground for confiding that Providence never will abandon her; but her 
want of influence would seem no less clearly to indicate, that Divine Wisdom will not 
always suffer her to go on without measures for her improvement . . . . Shall then 
the present negligence and insensibility always prevail? This cannot be ; the rich 
provision made by the grace and providence of God, for babits of a noble kind, is 
evidence that those habits shall at length be formed, that men shall arise, fitted, both 
by inclination and ability, to discover for themselves, and to display to others, what- 
ever yet remains undisclosed, whether in the words or works of God. But if it be 
caked. b how shall fit instruments be prepared for this high purpose, it can only be 
answered, that in the most signal instances, times of severe trial have been chosen 
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for divine communications.— Moses, an exile, when God spoke to him from the bush ; 
Daniel, a captive in Babylon, where he was cheered with those clearest rays of Old 
Testament prophecy ; St. John, a prisoner in Patmos, where he was caught up into 
heaven, beheld the apocalyptic vision. .... My persuasion of the radical 
excellence of the church of England does not suffer me to doubt, that she is to be an 
illustrious agent in bringing the mystical kingdom of Christ to its ultimate perfee- 
tion.” 

When the conversation had arrived at this point, my friend A. put 
ina remark, “It must be confessed,” he said, “that your triumphant 
church will, after all, be very much like what the papal was in its 
pride of place. The only difference would seem to be, that the popes 
deposed kings; you, in effect, wait till there are no kings to depose, 
leaving it to the (so-called) radical reformers to bring on themselves 
the odium of acts which are to introduce you. Why not, then, avail 
ourselves of what is ready to our hands in the church of Rome ? 
Why attempt, instead, to form a second-best and spurious Romanism ?”’ 

“Pardon me,” I said, in answer, “ B. thinks the Roman church 
corrupt in doctrine. We cannot join a church, did we wish it ever so 
much, which does not acknowledge our orders, refuses us the cup, 
demands our acquiescence in image worship, and excommunicates us, 
if we do not receive it, and all other decisions of the Tridentine 
council. While she insists on this, there must be an impassable line 
between her and us ; and while she claims infallibility, she must insist 
on what she has once decreed ; and when she abandons that claim, 
she breaks the principle of her own vitality. ‘Thus, we can never 
unite with Rome.”’ 

“ This is true and certain,” said B.; “ but even though Rome were 
as sound in faith as she is notoriously unsound, our present line would 
remain the same. What, indeed, might come to pass at a distant era, 
when monarchies had ceased to be, it would be impertinent to ask ; 
we have nothing to do with the future. Our business is with things 
as they are. We want to degin at once, and dare not start u a 
basis which is not to be realized for some hundred years to come. 
To do anything effectually, we must build upon principles and feelings 
recognised among us. Let us leave the future to itself: we are edn- 
cerned, not with illusions, (as the French politicians say,) but with 
things that are. For what we know, by the time we are without 
kings, Rome may be without a pope ; and it would be a strange policy 
to go over to them now, by way of anticipating a distant era, which, 
for what we know, may, in the event, be preceded by their coming 
over to us. You have heard of the two brothers in the seventeenth 
century, papist and puritan, who disputed together and convinced each 
other. Let us take warning from them. 

“| repeat, to do anything effectually, we must start upon recog- 
nised principles and customs. Any other procedure stamps a on 
as wrong-headed, ill-judging, or eccentric, and brings upon him the 
contempt and ridicule of those sensible men by whose opinions society 
is necessarily governed. Putting aside the question of trath and 
falsehood,—which of course is the main consideration,—even as 
aiming at success, we must be aware of the great error of making 

changes on no more definite basis than their abstract fitness, 
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alleged scripturalness, or adoption by the ancients. Such changes 
are rightly called innovations ; those which spring from existing insti- 
tutions, opinions, or feelings, are called developments, and may be re- 
commended without invidiousness as improvements. I adopt, then, 
and claim as my own, that position of yours, ‘that we must take and 
use what is ready to our hands.’ To do otherwise is to act the doc- 
trinaire, and to provide for failure: e.g., if we would enforce ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day, we must not, at the outset, rest it on any 
theory (however just) of church authority, but on the authority of 
Scripture. Ifwe would oppose the state’s interference with the distri- 
bution of church property, we shall succeed, not by urging any 
doctrine of church independence, or by citing decrees of general 
councils, but by shewing the contrariety of that measure to existing 
constitutional and ecclesiastical precedents among ourselves. Hil- 
debrand found the church provided with certain existing means of 
power; he vindicated them, and was rewarded with the success 
which attends not on truth as such, but on this prudence and tact in 
conduct, St. Paul observed the same rule, whether preaching at 
Athens or persuading his countrymen. It was the gracious con- 
descension of our Lord himself, not to substitute Christianity for 
Judaism by any violent revolution, but to develop Judaism into 
Christianity, as the Jews might bear it. Now, popery is not ready to 
our hands; on the contrary, we find among us, at this day, an intense 
fear and hatred of popery ; and that, ill-instructed as it confessedly is, 
yet based upon truth. It is mere headstrong folly, then, to advocate 
the church of Rome. It is to lose our position as a church, which 
never answers to any, whether body or individual. If, indeed, 
salvation was not in our church, the case would be altered; as it is, 
were Rome as pure in faith as the church of the apostles, 1 would not 
join her, unless those about me did so too; lest I should commit schism. 
Our business is to take what we have received, and build upon it: to 
accept, as a legacy from our forefathers, this ‘ protestant’ spirit, and 
merely to disengage it from its errors, purify it, and make it something 
more than a negative principle; thus only have we a’chance of success. 
All your arguments, then, my dear A., in favour of Romanism, or 
rather your regrets on the subject—for you are not able to go so far as 
to design, or even to hope on the subject—seem to me irrelevant, and 
recoil upon your own professed principle ; and, instead of persuading 
others, only lead them to ask the pertinent question, ‘Why do you 
stay among us, if you like a foreign religion better ?’ ” 

‘The other smiled with an expression which shewed that he was at 
once entertained and as unconvinced as before. For myself, 1 was 
not quite pleased with the tone of political expedience which my 
friend had assumed, though I aeal i his general sentiment; ex- 
cept, indeed, in his patience towards the word “ protestant,” which 
is a term as political as his arguments. 

*“ You have surely been somewhat carried beyond your own ex- 
cellent judgment,’’ I said, “ by your earnestness in advocating a view. 
A person who did not know you as well as I do would take such 
avowals as the offspring of a Florentine, not an English school. It 
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is certainly safer to go upon such religious grounds as may ob- 
viously be assigned ; for I agree with you most entirely in the con- 
clusion you arrive at. | will give you a reason, which has had par- 
ticular weight with me. Of course, one must not say, ‘ whatever is, is 
right,’ in such a sense as to excuse what is wrong, whether committed 
or permitted, violence or cowardice; yet, at the same time, it certainly 
is true, that the external circumstances under which we find ourselves, 
have a legitimate influence, nay, a sort of claim of deference, upon our 
conduct, St. Paul says, ‘ Let every one remain in the place where 
he finds himself.’ This, so far, at least, applies to our ecclesiastical 
position, that, unless where conscience comes in, it is our duty to sub- 
mit to what we are born under. | put out of consideration the engage- 
ments of the clergy, to administer the discipline of Christ as the church 
and realm have received the same; here | only assert, that we find 
the church and state united, and must therefore maintain that union,”’ 

“This said Union,” replied A., “is much like the union of the 
Israelites with the Egyptians, in the house of bondage,” 

“So it may be,’ | replied, “but recollect that the chosen people 
were not allowed to disenthral themselves without an intimation of 
God’s permission. When Moses attempted, of himself, to avenge 
them, he only got into trial and distress. It was in vain he killed the 
Egyptian, there was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any 
that regarded. Providence always says, ‘ stand still, and see the sal- 
vation of God.’ We must not dare to move, except he bids us, How 
different was Moses’ success afterwards, when God sent him! In 
like manner, the deliverers of Israel, in the period of the judges, were, 
for the most part, expressly commissioned to become such, At 
another time, ‘the Lord delivered Sisera into the hand of a woman.’ 
It is not for us ‘to know the times and the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power.’ 

“ And so, once more, Daniel, though he prayed towards the temple 
during his captivity, made no attempt to leave Babylon for his own 
country, to escape from the mass of idolators and infidels, scorners 
and profligates, among whom his lot was cast in this world, We, too, 
who are in captivity, must BIDE OUR TIME.” 

Here there was a pause in the conversation, as if our minds re- 
quired rest after sharing in it, or leisure to digest it. We were in the 
terrace walk overlooking the Trastevere: we stood still, and made 
such disconnected remarks as the separate buildings and places in 
the view suggested. At length, the Montorio, where St. Peter was 
martyred, and some discourse it led to, recalled us to our former 
subject, and we began again with fresh life. 

“ Hildebrand,’ said A., “ had a basis to go upon; and we, in 
matter of fact, have none. However true your policy may be of our 
availing ourselves of things existing, 1 repeat, we have no church 
basis,—we have nothing but certain merely political rights. Hilde- 
brand had definite powers, though dormant or obsolete. The 
Exarchate of Ravenna had been formally ceded to the popedom by 
Pepin, though virtually wrested from it in the interval. The supposed 
donation of Constantine and the decretals were recognised charters, 
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which churchmen might fall back upon. We have nothing of this 
kind now.” 

«“ Let us make the most of what we have,’ returned the other ; 
“ and surely we have enough for our purpose. Let us consider what 
that purpose is, and what it is we want: our one tangible object is to 
restore the connexion, at present broken, between bishops and people ; 
for in this everything is involved, directly or indirectly, which it is a 
duty to contend for; and to effect this, we want no temporal rights of 
any sort, as the popes needed, but merely the recognition of our church’s 
existing spiritual powers. We are not aiming at any kingdom of this 
world ; we need no magna chartas or coronation oaths for the object 
which we have at heart: we wish to maintain the faith, and bind men 
together in love. We are aiming, with this view, at that command- 
ing moral influence which attended the early church, which made it 
attractive and persuasive, which manifested itself in a fascination 
sufficient to elicit out of paganism and draw into itself all that was 
noblest and best from the mass of mankind, and which created an 
internal system of such grace, beauty, and majesty, that believers were 
moulded thereby into martyrs and evangelists. Now let us see what 
materials we have for a similar spiritual structure, if we keep what, 
through God's good providence, has descended to us, 

“ First, we have the ordination service, acknowledging three, and 
three only, divinely appointed orders of ministers, implying a succes- 
sion, and the bishop's divine commission for continuing it, and assign- 
ing to the presbytery the power of retaining and remitting sins: these 
are invaluable, as being essential, admissions. 

“ Next, we have the plain statements of the general necessity of the 
sacraments for salvation, and the strong language of the services in 
the administration of them. We have confirmation and matrimony 
recognised as spiritual ordinances. We have forms of absolution and 
blessing. 

“ Further, we have the injunction of daily service, and the 
solemnization of fast and festival days. 

“Lastly, we have a yearly confession of the desirableness of a 
restoration of the primitive discipline. 

“ On these foundations, properly understood, we may do anything.” 

“ Still you have not touched upon the real difficulty,” interrupted 
A. “ Hildebrand governed an existing body, and was only employed 
in vindicating for it certain powers and privileges; you, on the other 
hand, have to make the body before you proceed to strengthen it. 
The church is not a body now, it has little or no substantiveness ; it 
has dwindled down to its ministers, who are as much secular 
functionaries as rulers of a Christian people. What reason have you 
to suppose that the principles you have enumerated will interest an 
uninstructed, as well as edify an already disciplined, multitude ?’’ 

When he stopped, B. looked at me. “ »’ said he, mentioning 
my name, “ has much to say on this argument, and I leave it to him.” 
Thus challenged, 1 began in my turn. 

“ Hildebrand,’ I said, “ really had to create as well as we. If 
the church was not laid prostrate before the world, it was then in- 
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rated into it—so I am told, at least, by those who have studied 
the history of his times: the clergy were dissolved in secular vocations 
and professions ; a bishop was a powerful baron, the feudal vassal of a 
temporal prince, of whom he held estates and castles, his ordination 
being virtually an incidental form, necessary at the commencement of 
his occupancy ; the inferior clergy were inextricably entangled in the 
fetters Biiiaias alliances, often criminal and scandalous. In planting 
his lever, which was to break all these irreligious ties, he made the 
received forms and rules of the church his fulcrum. If master-minds 
are ever granted to us, to build us up in faith and unity, they must do 
the same; they must take their stand upon that existing basis which 
B. has just now described, and must be determined never to extravagéte 
from it. They must make that basis their creed and their motive; 
they must persevere for many years, in preaching and teaching, before 
they proceed to act upon their principles, introducing terms and names, 
and impressing members of the church with the real meaning of the 
truths which are the animating element of it, and which they already 
verbally admit. In spite of opposition, they must persevere in insist- 
ing on the episcopal system, the apostolical succession, the ministerial 
commission, the powers of the keys, the duty and desirableness of 
church discipline, the sacredness of church rites and ordinances. 

“ So far well ; but you will say, how is all this to be made interest- 
ing to the people? 1 answer, that the topics themselves which they 
are to preach are of that warm and attractive nature which carries 
with it its own influence. The very notion, that representatives 
of the apostles are now on earth, from whose communion we may 
obtain grace, as the first Christians did from the apostles, is surely, 
when admitted, of a most transporting and persuasive character; it 
will supply the desideratum which exists in our actual teaching at 
this day. Clergymen at present are subject to the painful experience 
of losing the more religious portion of their flock, whom they have 
tutored and moulded as children, but who, as they come into life, 
fall away to the dissenters. Why is this? ‘They desire to be stricter 
than the mass of churchmen, and the church gives them no means ; 
they desire to be governed by sanctions more constraining than those 
of mere argument; and the church keeps back these doctrines, which, 
to the eye of faith, give a reality and substance to religion. He who 
is told that the church is the treasure-house of spiritual gifts, comes 
for a definite privilege ; he who has been taught that it is ee a 
duty to keep united to the church, gains nothing, and is tempted to 
leave it for the meeting-house, which promises him present excite- 
ment, if it does nothing more. He who sees churchmen identified 
with the world, naturally looks at dissent as a separation from it. The 
first business, then, of our Hildebrand will be to stop this continual 
secession to the dissenters, by supplying those doctrines which nature 
itself, I may say, desiderates in our existing institutions, and which the 
dissenters attempt to supply. ‘This should be well observed, for it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that most of the more striking innovations of 
the present day are awkward and unconscious imitations of the pro- 
visions of the old catholic system. ‘ Texts for every day in the year’ 
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are the substitute for the orderly calendar of scripture lessons; prayer 
meetings stand for the daily service; farewell speeches to missionaries 
take the place of a ordinations ; public meetings for religious ora- 


tory, the place of the ceremonies and processions of the middle ages; 
charitable societies are instead of the strict and enthusiastic Religious 
Institutions. Men know not of the legitimate priesthood, and there- 
fore are condemned to hang upon the judgment of individual and 
self-authorized preachers; they defraud their children of the initiatory 
sacrament, and therefore are forced to invent a rite of dedication in- 
stead of it; they put up with legends of private Christians, dis- 
tinguished for an ambiguous or imperfect piety, narrow-minded in 
fatth, and tawdry and discoloured in their holiness, in the place of the 
men of God, the meek martyrs, the saintly pastors, the wise and 
winning teachers of the catholic church. One of the most striking 
illustrations of this general remark, is the existing practice and feeling 
about psalmody: formerly great part of the public service was sung ; 
part of this, as the Te Deum, being an exhibition of the peculiar 
gospel doctrines. We let this practice go out; then, feeling the want 
of singing, we introduce it between the separate portions of the 
services. There is no objection to this, so far; it has primitive 
sanction. But observe, we have only time for one or two verses, 
which cannot shew the drift and spirit of the psalm, and are often 
altogether unintelligible, or grammatically defective. Next, a com- 
plaint arises, that no Christian hymns constitute part of the singing; 
80, having relinquished the Te Deum, we have recourse to the 
rhymes of Watts, Newton, and Wesley. Moreover, we sing as slow 
as if singing were a penitential exercise. Consider how the Easter 
hymn affects a congregation, and you will see their natural congeniality 
to devotional services of a more animated, quicker, and more con- 
tinued measure. The dissenters seem to feel this in their adoption of 
objectionable secular tunes, or of religious tunes of a cantabile cha- 
racter; our slow airs seem to answer no purpose, except that of pain- 
fully exhausting the breath—they will never allure a congregation to 
sing. So, again, as to the services generally ; they are scarcely at all 
adapted to the successive seasons and days of the Christian year: the 
Bible is rich in materials for illustrating and solemnizing these as they 
come; but we make little use of it. Consider how impressive the 
Easter anthem is, as a substitute for the Venite: why should not such 
as this be appointed at other seasons, in the same and other parts of 
the service? How few prayers we possess for particular occasions ! 
Reflect upon Jeremy ‘Taylor's prayers, litanies, and services, and | 
think you will grant that, carefully preserving the Prayer Book's 
majestic simplicity of style, we might nevertheless profitably add to 
our liturgical services, We have but mattins and even-song ap- 
pointed: what if a clergyman wishes to have prayers in his church 
seven times a day ? 

“ T touched just now on the subject of the Religious Institutions of 
the middle ages. These are imperatively called for to stop the pro- 
gress of dissent ; indeed, I conceive you necessarily must have dissent 
or monachism in a Christian country; so make your choice. The 
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more religious will demand some stricter religion than that of the 
generality of men; if you do not gratify this desire religiously and 
soberly, they will gratify it themselves at the expense of unity. I 
wish this were better understood than it is. You may build new 
churches, without stint, in every part of the land, but you will not ap- 
proximate towards the extinction of methodism and dissent till you 
consult for this feeling; till then the sectaries will deprive you of 
numbers, and those the best of your flock, whom you can least afford 
to lose, and who will be the greatest ornaments to them, This is an 
occurrence which happens daily. Say that one out of a number of 
sisters in a family takes a religious turn; is not her natural impulse 
to join either the Wesleyans or the irregulars within doors? And 
why ? all because the church does not provide innocent outlets for 
the sober relief of feeling and excitement: she would fain devote 
herself immediately to God’s service—to prayer, almsgiving, attendance 
on the sick. You not only decline her services yourself,—you drive 
her to the dissenters : and why ? all because the Religious Life, though 
sanctioned by apostles and illustrated by the early saints, has before 
now given scope to moroseness, tyranny, and presumption.”’ 

“ | will tell you,” interrupted B., “ an advantage which has often 
struck me as likely to result from the institution (under sober regula- 
tions) of religious sisterhoods—viz., the education of the female 
portion of the community in church principles. It is plain we need 
schools for females : so great is the inconvenience, that persons in the 
higher ranks contrive to educate their daughters at home, from want of 
confidence in those seminaries in which alone they can place them. 
It is speaking temperately of these to say, that (with honourable ex- 
ceptions, of course, such as will be found to every rule) they teach 
little beyond mere accomplishments, present no antidotes to the frivolity 
of young minds, and instruct in no definite views of religious truth at 
all. On the other hand, what an incalculable gain would it be to the 
church were the daughters, and future mothers, of England educated 
in a zealous and affectionate adherence to it, taught reverence for its 
authority, and delight in its ordinances and services! What, again, 
if they had instructors invested with even more than the respectability 
which collegiate foundations give to education in the case of the other 
sex, instructors placed above the hopes and fears of the world, and 
impressing the thought of the church on their pupils’ minds, in asso- 
ciation with their own refinement and heavenly serenity! But, alas ! 
so ingrained are our unfortunate prejudices on this head, that I fear 
nothing but serious national afflictions will give an opening to the 
accomplishment of so blessed a design.”’ 

“For myself,” said I, “ 1 confess my hopes do not extend beyond 
the vision of the rise of this Religious Life among us; not that even 
this will have any success, as you well observe, till loss of property 
turns the thoughts of the clergy and others from this world to the 
next. As to the rise of a high episcopal system, that is, again to use 
your notion, a dream of a.p. 2500, We can but desire in our day to 
keep alive the lamp of truth in the sepulchre of this world till a 
brighter era: and surely the ancient system I speak of is the provi- 
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dentially designed instrument of this service. When Arianism 
triumphed in the sees of the eastern church, the Associated Brethren of 
Egypt and Syria were the witnesses prophesying in sackcloth against 
it. So it may be again. When the day of trial comes, we shall be 
driven from the established system of the church, from livings and 
professorships, fellowships and stalls; we shall (so be it) muster amid 
dishonour, poverty, and destitution, for higher purposes; we shall 
bear to be severed from possessions and connexions of this world; we 
shall turn our thonghts to the education of the middling classes, the 
children of farmers and tradesmen, whom the church has hitherto 
neglected; we shall educate a certain number, for the purpose of 
transmitting to posterity our principles and our manner of life; we 
shall turn ourselves to the wants of the great towns, and attempt to be 
evangelists in a population almost heathen. 

« Till then, 1 scarcely expect that anything will be devised of a 
nature to meet the peculiar evils existing in a densely peopled city, 
Benevolent persons hope, by increasing our present instruments of 
usefulness, to relieve them. Doubtless they may so relieve them; 
and no charitable effort can fail of a blessing. New churches and lay 
co-operation will do something ; but, 1 confess, I think that some in- 
strument different in kind is required for the emergency: great towns 
will never be evangelized merely by the parochial system. They are 
beyond the sphere of the parish priest, burdened as he is with the 
endearments and anxieties of a family, and the secular restraints and 
engagements of the establishment. The unstable multitude cannot be 
influenced and ruled except by uncommon means, by the evident 
sight of disinterested and self-denying love, and elevated firmness ; 
the show of domestic comfort, the decencies of furniture and apparel, 
the bright hearth and the comfortable table, (good and innocent as 
they are in their place,) are as ill-suited to the missionary of a town 
population as to an apostle.* Heathens, and quasi heathens, (such 
as the miserable rabble of a large town,) were not converted in 
the beginning of the gospel, nor now, as it would appear, by the 
sight of domestic virtues or domestic comforts in a missionary. 
Surely Providence has his various means adapted to different ends. 
I think that Religious Institutions, over and above their intrinsic 
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* The excellent writer seems hardly to consider the extraordinary difference which 
would be caused at once, by having a body of parochial clergy equal in number to the 
services required at their hands. Where extraordinary exertions are to be made, 
doubtless ordinary habits of life will not answer. But there is nothing, in fact, ex- 
traordinary in the condition of great cities but their overwhelming numbers, as far as 
regards the exertions required from their teachers. If a parish clergyman, in London, 
had only the same number of poor to attend to as in the country—although his task 
might be somewhat harder, from the greater temptations to vice—yet it cannot be 
said, that it is so different as to require a different order of men, or a different way 
of living. The heathenism and vice now so deplorably exhibited, arise, in great 
measure, from the total inadequacy of the number of teachers to the numbers to be 
taught. It may be chimerical to suppose, that the number requisite will ever be 
provided by a country so dead to its responsibilities as this. But were not that so, 
there does not seem any adequate reason for thinking that a parochial clergy would 
not be equal to the emergency.— Ep. 
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recommendations, are the legitimate instruments of working upon 
a populace, just as argument may be accounted the medium of 
conversion in the case of the educated, or parental authority in 
the case of the young.” 

«“ | have been watching with some interest,” said A., who had been 
silent all this while, “ how near, with all your protestations against 
popery, you would advance towards it in the course of your specula- 
tions. I'am now happy to see that you go the full length of what you 
yourselves seem to admit is considered one of its most remarkable 
characteristics, —monachism.”’ 

«“ ] know,” answered I, “ that is at present the popular notion ; but 
our generation has not yet learned the distinction between Popery and 
Catholicism. But, be of good heart; it will learn many things in 
time.” 

The other laughed ; and the day being now someway advanced into 
the afternoon, we left the garden, and separated. 


ON “LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
S. T, COLERIDGE,” 
My pear Sir,—In a review in the last Quarterly of “Walker's 
Original,’ &c.—the wit of which perhaps outstrips the wisdom—there 
is this note upon a work lately issued from the press, entitled “ Letters, 
Conversations, and Recollections of 8S. T. Coleridge :’— 


“ A book of considerable interest ; but it is a pity the compiler could not express 
his own indiscriminating admiration of Coleridge, without insinuating charges 
against distinguished members of the family, for which there is not the shadow of 
foundation in the facts. Indeed, everything in the shape of editorial observation 
had much better have been omitted throughout.” 


Permit me to call the attention of your readers to a few extracts 
from this work, by way of illustration of this opinion of the reviewer. 

The work is dedicated, and the preface addressed, to the compiler's 
children ; and, in the close of it, is the following passage :-— 


“ You will find—and this it is which I wish to impress upon your minds—that a 
spirit of pure and intense humanity,—a spirit of love and kindness, to which nothing 
is too large, for which nothing is too small,—will be to you, as it has ever been to 
me, its own ‘exceeding great reward.’ This, my dear children—and I would fain 
speak to, and, on this point at least, could wish to be heard by, all young and con- 
fiding minds—has been to me a solace in sorrow, an unspeakable reliance and sup- 
port whén all outward has been lowering and overcast. ....-- . In this is the 
purest source of mental self-reliance, of self-dependence, and thence INDEPENDENCE, 
under all circumstances.” 


In letter iv., p. 13, Coleridge strongly recommends the — of 
“ biblical theology, the philosophy of religion, the religion of philo- 
sophy ;” to which the editor appends the following note :-— 


“Leaving out the particular expression of biblical theology, (!!) liable to be in- 
terpreted, or rather misinterpreted, by every believer in belief, according to his own 
particular faith or delusion, and keeping constantly in mind what the writer intended 
to convey—viz., the philosophy of humanity, the humanity of philosophy, &c. &¢.” 
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Leaving out, i. e., Coleridge’s reference to the Bible and to God, in 
this recommendation, then we shall not find him refer at all to the 
Bible or to God, Q.e. d. 

In letter vi., p. 25, Coleridge speaks of his having introduced a note 
to a passage in vol. iii. of the “ Friend,” from an anxiety to shew that 
“true philosophy, so far from having any tendency to unsettle the 
principles of faith, that may, and ought to be, common to all men, 
does itself actually require them as its premises, nay, that it supposes 
them as its ground.” 

The editor calls this, in a note, “a modification of opinion, to suit 
conventional influences.”’ 


In page 3], we have a note again from the editor to this effect :— 


“ T may as well state here, that the writer, possessing confessedly great and extraor- 
dinary powers, has been wholly and entirely misconceived, and by none more so than 
those who fondly deemed him of their belief. His belief was so capacious, that it con- 
tained not only theirs, and a hundred others, but also their opposites (! !) and existed 
in equipoise, or equilibrium, Thus, in speaking, as was his wont, of Peter, towards 
whom he felt an especial distaste, he was accustomed to refer to the passage in 
Matthew, chap. xix., v. 27, where the Janitor asks, ‘ Behold, we have forsaken all, 
and followed thee; what shall we have therefore?’ and, in a humorous strain of 


contemptuous remark, exhibit the selfishness of the (in mind) vulgar fisherman, 
who, Ac. &c.” 


To believe this, is to believe that Coleridge was as ignorant of St. 
Peter’s character as the editor plainly is. No infidel, with the 
character of St. Peter fully before him, and not knowing him to have 
been an apostle of our Lord, could ever do him such injustice, as it is 
here said it was Coleridge’s wont to do. 

To a passage in letter vili, we have this note :— 

“ The allusion to the Socinians may need some explanation. In early life, Coleridge 
had opportunities of free and unrestrained intercourse and communion with the more 
influential and distinguished of this sect; and the result was, a conviction of the 
insincerity, (conscious or otherwise, ) selfishness, or, as he expressed it, self-centering, 
and want of moral courage, produced by this faith, or, as he again termed it, this 
want of faith. That this was the fact at the time, I am willing to admit; but my 


own experience, my own knowledge, of many who delight in, or endure, this name, 
Jeads me to the conclusion, that a change has come over their spirit . 


It would be more in unison with that universal progression, which we see in every 
other sect or party, to find them casting away the small remnant of superstition 
which they have hitherto retained, out of consideration, as it should seem, to the 
fouler superstitions and mental degradation by which they are still surrounded.” 


The small remnants of superstition that the Socinian still retains !— 
What can it be? Will the words put into Coleridge’s mouth, in 
p. 230, where he is made to speak of “ infidels who honour God by 
rejecting Christ,” serve for an explanation here ? 

In p. 63 we have an extract from the “Friend,” of which the fol- 
lowing is a part :—“ Vice is the effect of error, and the offspring of 
surrounding circumstances—the object, therefore, of condolence, not 
of anger ;’’ an observation we need not dispute the truth of, especially 
when taken in connexion with the conclusion drawn from it. But is 
this the case with the proposition retailed for it by the editor—“ Opi- 
nion is always the result of previous circumstances and influences, not 
the consequence of any choice or will of the individual mind’’? or of 
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the conclusion he would draw from it—viz., that man cannot be re- 
sponsible for his opinions or actions ? 
In p. 85, he makes Coleridge speak of— 


“ The hollow pretences, the false reasonings, and absurdities of the rogues and 
fools with which all establishments, and all creeds seeking to become established, 
abound. He makes him describe Lamb's faith as that of one neither hoping much 
nor fearing anything—as being in a state of suspended animation ; and Lamb, as 
having, in this state, more of the essentials of Christianity than ninety-nine out of a 
hundred professing Christians ; and he then in a note tells us, how Leigh Hunt once 
expressed his surprise that such a man as Coleridge should, when speaking of Christ, 
always call him our Saviour, and how Lamb said in answer—* He—he !—never mind 
what Coleridge says; he is full of fun.” 


And, in p. 97, upon Coleridge’s observing of his friend Mr. Green, 
“that he had been able to believe in a spiritual first cause, and a 
presiding free will,’ the editor adds—* It is to be hoped Mr. Green 
will favour the world with the process by which he has arrived at 
these conclusions.”’ 

I think, Sir, these extracts will have given your readers some insight 
into the compiler’s object in this work, and will incline them to agree 
with me, that the “ Quarterly’’ reviewer did not overstep the modesty of 
truth when he said, that everything in the shape of editorial remark 
had much better have been omitted altogether. 

I shall neither take up my own time nor that of your readers in 
extracting objectionable passages from the “ Recollections of Coleridge’s 
Conversations.’’ In the works published during his lifetime, and in 
his “ Table Talk,’ all that can be wanted to put Coleridge’s character, 
as a Christian, and attached member of the church of England, in 
the right light, will be found. 

But 1 may, perhaps, be permitted to make the following observa- 
tions :—Supposing, for a moment, that the observations attributed to 
Coleridge in these volumes have been given us, word for word, as 
they fell from his lips,—I no more admit this to be the fact, than I 
admit that the spring-water that finds its way into the Thames through 
the sewers of London is as pure at its issue as it was at its source,— 
but, supposing it to be so for a moment, they would yet be without 
weight, as any index of Coleridge’s deliberate opinions, for this plain 
reason—that either they are inconsistent with the opinions to which 
he has set his seal in his published works, or they are contradicted by 
them. They must thus, for the most part, be classed among those 
expressions of thoughts which are rejected by the mind that gives 
them birth, almost as soon as they are clothed in language, and only 
have “an unnatural existence and strange importance extended to 
them by an abuse, or misunderstanding, of the confidence supposed 
to be placed in every friendly hearer. The fact, however, being, that 
the sentiments here attributed to Coleridge have had to pass through 
an infidel mind before they are presented to us, it follows, that no 
credit can be attached to them as reflections of Coleridge's mind: to 
say nothing of the bias notoriously always influencing sceptical writers 
when they are concerned with revelation and the believers in it, a 
single word ignorantly added or omitted, or the careless substitution of 
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one phrase for another, would, in many instances, make all the differ. 
ence in enunciation between a proposition compatible with a Chris. 
tian’s faith and one incompatible with it—between a proposition of 
Coleridge's and an opinion of his editor's. And we have proof of the 
truth of this in the volumes before us; for it is worthy of remark, that 
it is in the editor's reports of Coleridge's conversations, and his notes 
upon his letters, that the pus atque venenum of infidelity is to be found 
—not in the letters. I have now before me Coleridge’s letter to his 
godchild, A, S. Kinnaird, written eleven days before his death, and a 
copy of his will. The letter may be found in the sixth volume of 
this Magazine, page 317. Now, if the compiler of these volumes has 
seen these papers, with what measure shall we mete the depth of 
his love of truth, and the sincerity of his affection for Coleridge, when 
he thus attempts to substitute for Coleridge’s deliberate and dying 
opinions the broken scraps and musty recollections, misunderstand- 
ings, and misinterpretations, of his conversations ? If he has not seen 
them—his letter to his godchild particularly, 1 am afraid he must 
prepare for a shock which it will require all his present admiration of 
Coleridge to meet; for he will find in them more “ remnants of 
superstition’’ than all his recollections and annotations will be able to 
outweigh, even if we give him into the bargain the full benefit of his 
attempt to anticipate the effect of all such authorities, in page 32 of his 
first volume :— 


* It ought to be known, that many men in these latter days, many even from the 
especial land of cant and notions, used to seek to pick up crumbs from his mental 
banquets; and as these were chiefly weak-minded and superstitious men, with a few 
men of strong heads and minim hearts, which latter class are not, however, self- 
deceived, he was led, being then feeble in health, to assent to their conclusions, seeing 
that, between minds like theirs and his giant intellect, an impassable chasm existed ; 
in short, for peace’ sake he humoured them, and for sympathy, as he used to say of 
Cromwell, spoke in the language, but. not in the sense, of the canters.” 


As respects the insinuation of charges against distinguished members 
of the family, this is done repeatedly in the course of the two volumes. 
Oh this “ spirit of intense humanity!’ What an admirable substi- 
tute it is for the faith, hope, and charity of the gospel! Observe the 
guilelessness—the tender, forbearing spirit—in which the follqwing 
note is written :— 


** They are, or have been, clever enough to appropriate his great reputation to their 
advancement, and then to allow him to need assistance from strangers. . . . . 
It is not always wise to scan too deeply the source of human actions; but I am 
irresistibly led to the conclusion, that a sort of half-consciousness of [their own 
insignificance but for the passport of his name] entered into this almost (in one sense 
more than) parricidal neglect. 1 blame them not.”— Page 223. 


And again :— 


“ Unworthy as the motives have been termed by which sundry persons were con- 
sidered to be influenced, 1 am conscious that for them no other course was possible.” 


Blame them! Oh, no! Such a thought never entered his heart! 
He will only give them a bad name! 
But | must have done. One use such a work as this may be 
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turned to, and, in protracting my observations upon it, I have had 
that object mainly in view, is to make it an exhibition of the interior 
of the whited sepulchre of infidelity. For, what is this spirit of pure 
and intense humanity but a rejection of God and his Son under the 
plea of love to man—want of justice—want of common charity to in- 
dividuals, under the assumed obligation of some self-supposed “ sacred” 
duty, and a fierce revolutionary spirit, eager to set one class of society 
in arms against another, under the plea of care for the poor? God 
have mercy upon us, and preserve us from falling into the hands of 
such men ! Yours, &c., C. Ji i. 


ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
TRACTS AGAINST POPERY.—NO, IV. 


Twat a belief in transubstantiation was not required of any, as neces- 
sary to salvation, prior to the fourth Lateran council, 1215, the records 
of the church sufficiently declare ; and it is indeed confessed by many 
of the Roman writers, as Tonstal, Erasmus, Durandus, Johannes 
Kerus, and the others cited by Bishop Taylor. So that, as regards the 
question of antiquity and semper, there is no longer room for dispute. 
Rome stands convicted of requiring that as necessary to salvation 
which has not been required, semper, ubique, et ab omnibus ; in other 
words, of putting forth a new article of faith as a term for church com- 
munion, in direct violation of the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon ; 
that is to say, in direct violation of the decisions of councils which 
have been received as general by the whole church. But though the 
main question regarding transubstantiation is thus decided, there is 
another, and by no means an uninteresting one, still open—namely, 
how far a belief in transubstantiation, though not required as neces- 
sary to salvation, was, in point of fact, generally received and enter- 
tained in the Christian church from the beginning. This is affirmed, 
as might be expected, by the Romans, who, by taking isolated sen- 
tences of different writers, and giving them an arbitrary force, have 
shewn that they are not wholly destitute of plausible defence, and 
are enabled to represent the voice of antiquity as being on their side, 
to those who have not the means of examining into the truth of the 
matter, which would shew that although, in those happy days, before 
transubstantiation had been started, they indulged in warmth of ex- 
pression concerning the nature and the privileges of the Kucharist, 
which we, who live after the introduction of that error, are obliged to 
forego, they (I believe invariably) are found to have also spoken of 
it in such terms as are wholly incompatible with the Roman fabri- 
cation. 

In discussing this point, the stores of individual writers have been 
again and again appealed to; but I do not think due use has ever 
been made of the very remarkable testimonies borne upon this point by 
the collective opinions of the large assemblies of bishops who formed 
the two great councils, the one of Iconoclasts, under the Emperor 
Vou. 1X.— April, 1836. 3c 
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Constantine Copronymus, which met at Constantinople, a.p, 754, 
and consisted of 338 bishops: the other of the Iconodulists, under the 
Kmpress Irene, which met at Constantinople, and was afterwards 
transferred to Nice, in Bithynia, a.p, 787, and consisted of 350 
bishops. Both of these councils assumed the style of the seventh 
general council, At one of the sittings (the sixth) of the Deutero 
Nicene Synod, all the synodical decrees of the former were read over, 
clause by clause, and held up to scorn and reprobation ; and it having 
80 happe ned that, in one of their clauses, the fathers of the synod of 
754 had expressed their opinion as to the light in which the conse- 
crated elements in the Eucharist are to be regarded, the assembly of 
787 had the opportunity of stating what exce ption they could make to 
the definition of the former. ‘The incidental w ay in which the subject 
came to be discussed adds further to the value of the testimony, 
The main aim and object of the council under Copronymus was to 
shew the unreasonable, unecclesiastical, and unscriptural character of 
the custom of introducing images, especially images of Christ, into the 
Christian temples as objects of adoration. Among other arguments 
against it, they allege this,—that the church had already the one, and 
the only, image of Christ, which he had sanctioned in the bread 
of the Kucharist. (Not that these holy fathers looked upon it as a 
bare sign! No; using the self same caution, nay, the very words of our 
reforme rs, in the homilie 's, they say it is sanctified as “no unreal figure” 
of Christ's flesh, meaning there by that it conveyed to the faithful 
receivers that inward treasure of which it was the appointed nage. ) 
‘To this argument Irene’s bishops re ply. 


Let us now read the statements of both. First, that of the council 
of C onstantinople :- . 


Let them be glad, and rejoice, and be of good courage, who with singleness of 
heart make, and desire, and worship the true image of Christ, and offer it for the 
salvation of body and soul; which he, the Priest and God, taking out of our own 
a moderate portion, at the time of his volunt: iry passion, delivered to the stew: ards 
of his mysteries for a type and memorial. For when he was about willingly to 
give himself up to his memorable and life-giving death, he took bread and blessed it, 
and gave thanks, and brake it, and distributed it, saying, “* Take, eat, for the remission 
of sins: this is my body.’’ In like manner he distributed the cup, saying, ‘* This is 
my blood ; do this in remembrance of me.” As though no other form, or type, 
were chowe *n by him of things under heaven as able to image his carnality. Behold, 
then, the image of his life. giving body, which is previously and honourably made. 
bor what did the all-wise God mean to argue by this? Surely, no other than to 
shew and teach clearly to us men the mystery which is wrought in his dispensation. 
That as that which he took of us is simple matter of human substance, perfect in all 
points, which does not express the real subsisting person, lest an addition of a person 
be my: de to the godhe: ad, (9) Xapacrynplovene idiooboratoy Tpdowroy, iva pn 
m wpocUnen Tpoowrou iv Ty Vsdrynre iuriay); so also, he ordered, as an image, the 
peculiar matter, the substance of bread, to be offered, not fashioned in human form, 
lest idolatry be introduced. As therefore the natural body of Christ is holy, as 
deified, so it is clear that, by adoption, his image also is holy, as being rendered 
divine by grace, through sanctification. For this, also, as we said, the Lord Christ 
efoeted,—that as he deified, by his own natural sanctification, the flesh which he took 
upon him, by its very unity with himself; so also, that the bread of the Eucharist 
should become a divine body, being s anctified as no unreal figure of his natural flesh, 
by the Holy Spirit coming upon it; through the mediation of the priest, who makes 
the oblation, turni: “f it from common into holy. Again, the natural, living, and 
intel) aarent tlesh of the Lord was anointed to di vinity by the Lloly Crhost ; : just so the 
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divinely delivered image of his flesh, the divine bread, was filled with the Holy Ghost, 
together with the cup of the life-giving blood of his side. This, then, is received as 
the true image of the carnal dispensation of Christ, our God, as is aforesaid; which 
he, the true life-giving maker of our nature, delivered with his own words, 


Let us next hear the fathers of the Deutero Nicene Council com- 
menting upon the foregoing passage :— 


Epiphanius the deacon reads. 


It is plain how every set discourse, if once it be turned aside from the truth, is 
carried into many and dangerous absurdities, by the consequence of error; which 
thing has happened to these teachers of novelty, who, when they had been turned 
away from the truth, on account of the making of images, have been carried into 
another extreme and monstrous error; for, asif from the Delphic Tripod, they have 
prophesied these crooked and injurious sentences. Yet they hear the proverb, 
“ Thou art snared with the words of thy mouth ;” for they have set forth ‘* wood, 
hay, stubble,” whose end is to be burned. For no one of the holy apostles who 
spake by the Spirit, nor of our renowned fathers, has called our unbloody sacritice— 
which is made in remembrance of the passion of our Lord, and of his whole dispen- 
sation—an image of his body. For they did not receive of the Lord thus to say or 
confess, but they hear him saying in the gospel, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Sou 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven ; and “ he 
that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him ;” and 
“when he had taken bread, and given thanks, he brake it, and gave it to his disci- 
ples, and said, take, eat, this is my body; and when he had took the cup he gave 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; this is my blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many, for the remission of sins.” And he did not say, 
“ ‘Take, eat, the image of my body.” Paul, also, the divine apostle, drawing his in- 
struction from the divine words, said, “I have received of the Lord that which I also 
delivered unto you, that in the same night in which he was betrayed,” &c. 

Wherefore it is clearly shewn, that neither the Lerd, nor the apostles, nor the 
fathers, ever called the unbloody sacrifice, which is offered by the priest, an image, 
but the very body and the very blood. Indeed, before the completion of the sanctiti- 
cation, it piously pleased some of the holy fathers to call them types; of whom is 
Eustathius, the sirm defender of the catholic faith, and destroyer of the Arian mad- 
ness ; and Basil, the destroyer of the same superstition, who rightly taught the plain 
foundation (the good fathers must needs have their pun—the Greek for the epithet 
they apply to Eustathius, is Eustathes ; for the plain foundation of Basilius, Basiulian ) 
ofall truth which is under the sun. For of these, speaking by one and the same 
spirit, the one, in interpreting that saying in the Proverbs of Solomon, ‘‘ Come, eat 
of my bread, and drink of the wine which I have mingled,” says thus, ‘* By the wine 
and the bread, he declares the types of the bodily members of Christ.” ‘The other, 
drawing from the same fountain as they whoare versed in the mysteries of the priest 
hood knew, in the prayer of the divine offering, speaketh thus—** With good courage 
we draw near to the holy altar, and, setting forth the types of the holy body and 
blood of thy Christ, we beseech and entreat thee.” And that which follows makes 
the intention of the father clearer, that they were called types before consecration, 
but after consecration, are said to be, and are, and are believed to be, properly the 
body and blood of Christ. But these honest men, wishing to destroy the spectacle 
of the venerable images, have introduced another image, which is not an image, but 
body and blood; but being taken in their toil and craftiness, and wounding them- 
selves with their dishonest sophism, they have, by supposition, named this to be the 
divine offering ; and, as this is a clear manifestation of folly, so to eall the body and 
blood of the Lord an image partakes of the same madness, and more than madness— 
evenimpiety. ‘Then, leaving falsehoods, they touch a little upon truth, and say that 
it becomes a divine body. But if it be an image of the body, it cannot be the divine 
body itself; wherefvre, they being thus carried about hither and thither, the things 
which they teach are altogether uncertain; for as the eye, when it is twisted, does 
hot see straight, so these also, being troubled and disturbed by the confusion of evil 
thoughts, sutler the same thing as m idimen, who are always raising up one phantasy 
after another , at one time calling our holy sacrifice the image of the holy body of 
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Christ, at another, by position, the body. But they suffer this, as we said before, by 
desiring to remove the spectacle of the representative images out of the church, and 
rejoicing to overthrow ecclesiastical tradition. 


The most devoted Romanist will probably admit, that if ever there 
was an occasion calling for, and provoking, an avowal of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, it was afforded in this instance. 

That the Iconodulists were hard pressed by the argument of their 
op ponentsis e vident,by the desperate plunges the ‘y make ;—first roundly 
denying that the fathers ever called the Kuc harist a figure of our 
Lord; then recollecting that the liturgies—which were familiar to the 
whole church—and the writings of the fathers, in both which the ele- 
ments are called types, would make this position untenable, they 
endeavour to avoid the force of this by saying, that that term was only 
applied to them before consecration : an assertion so monstrous, that 
the annotator in Labbe’s Edition of the Councils,—who cannot be 
suspected of any leaning to the primitive doctrine,—of his own accord, 
refers to Cyril, Naskenas *n, and others, who applied the term types to 
the elements of the Eucharist after consecration, 

If the fathers of the second Nicene Council had held the doctrine 

of transubstantiation, as taught by Rome, what more easy—more 
obvious—method of refuting the argument of the Iconoclasts than by 
roundly asserting it? But instead of this, what is it the -y do? ‘They 
are forced to content themselves by asserting that the consecrated 
elements are the body and blood of Christ, whic h, in a sacramental 
and mystical sense, none ever denied and that, therefore, they could 
not be figures of it (a miserable non sequitur, unless they can prove 
carnal and spiritual to be synonymous); and they refer, in the 
warmest terms of eulogy, to the writings of one of the great champions 
of orthodoxy upon the subject, St. Basil, part of whose e xpressions on 
the subject they cite, and refer us to the remainder for a more full 
deve lopme nt of his sound me aning, 
if, then, we can ascertain the precise me aning of St. Basil, we shall 
be in possession of the exact sense in which the fathers of the Deutero 
Nicene Council regarded the change in the elements in the Eucharist. 
It happens, fortunately enough, that, among all the oriental liturgies, 

none seems to have been held in greater estimation than that of Basil, 
which was in use throughout the whole of the east. Copies of liturgies, 
bearing his name, have come down to the present time, and are found 
existing in Greek, in Syriac, in Coptic, and Arabic, It is not pre- 
tended that we can asse rt, with any confidence, that any one of these 
has come down to us in its original state, They all, or almost all, differ 
from one another ; and we may safely conclude, concerning all, that 
they have been altered and interpreted in the different patriarc hates 
and provinces in which they have been used, It is clear that this 
very circumstance tends only to make their testimony of the greater 
value, in ascertaining the opinion of St. Basil, in any point or points 
in which they all agree. They will have the force, not of one witness, 
but of many, and those manifestly independent. 

There is one point (not the only one) in which they all agree, and 
iu that agreement are supported virtu: uly by all, e xpressly by almost 
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all, the other oriental liturgies ; and that is, in shewing, in the plainest 
and most unexceptionable way, that, in the opinion of St. Basil, the 
change which is wrought in the elements of the holy Eucharist b 
consecration, whereby they become the body and blood of Christ, 
is not in that carnal and impious sense of the church of Rome, 
which makes it possible for bird, beast, and reptile to bite and gnaw 
the Saviour of the world—for the wind to blow away the Maker 
of the universe, and a sick man’s stomach to reject the Lord of 
Gilory—and for that “ flesh to see corruption” which the Holy Spirit 
has said should not; all which cases are contemplated in the ‘Roman 
rubrics, but in that spiritual and sacramental sense whereby they 
become the means of conveying to the faithful receivers the unspeakable 
inward grace of which they are the appointed signs—that they are 
verily and indeed the Lord’s body and blood, in their saving and life- 
giving use; but not abstracted from their use—that, in short, the 
Roman doctrine of transubstantiation, as expressed in the decrees of 
the council of Trent, does not appear to have entered the contempla- 
tion of the holy Basil. 

I have before me five copies of liturgies, bearing the name of 
St. Basil. 1 will cite the prayer of consecration as it appears in each, 
that the reader may be able to judge how far the foregoing assertion 
is warranted :— 


Ist. —THE COPTIC LITURGY, ASCRIBED TO ST. BASIL. 
In Renaudot's Collection. Paris, 1716. Vol. I. p. 16. 


We sinners, thy unworthy servants, beseech and adore thee, O Christ, our God, 
by the good pleasure of thy goodness, that thy Lloly Spirit may come upon us, and 
upon these gifts set forth, and may sanctify them, and make them the holy things of 
thy saints, and may make this bread the holy body of the Lord God himself, and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, which is given in remission of sins, and for eternal life, to 
him who shall receive it. Amen. 

And this cup, the precious blood of the New Testament, of thee, the Lord God 
himself, and our Saviour, Jesus Christ, which is given in remission of sins, and for 
eternal life, to them who shall receive it (him). 


2nd.—THE ALEXANDRIAN LITURGY, ASCRIBED TO ST. BASIL, IN GREEK AND ARABIC. 


In Renaudot's Collection. 1, p. 68. 


We sinners, and thy unworthy servants, beseech and entreat thee, O Lord, thou 
lover of good men, and adore thee with the good pleasure of thy goodness, that thy 
Holy Spirit may come upon us, thy servants, and upon these, thy gifts, set forth, and 
may sanctify and make them the holy things of saints; and may make this bread to 
become the holy body of the Lord God himself, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of sins, and for eternal life, to them who partake of it. Amen. 

And this cup, the precious blood of the New Testament, of the Lord God himself, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and for eternal life, to them 
who partake of it. 


Srd.—tHe SYRIAC LITURGY, ASCRIRED TO ST. BASIL. 
(‘Translated by Masius.) 
In Renaudot's Collection. Vol. 11. 554. 


° ! ’ ° 
Wherefore, O Lord, we, thy wretched strangers, and useless servants, whom thou 
hast deigned to make the administrators of the mysteries and passions of thy Christ, 
hot on account of our righteousness, for we have done no good upon earth, but by 
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thy mercy and gentleness, which thou hast largely poured upon us, “ with boldness 
now approach, that we may touch thy holy altar, And we who have set forth the 
type of the body and blood of thy C hrist, adore and suppliantly beseech thee,” * by 
the gentleness of thy goodness, let thy Holy Spirit come upon us, and upon these 
gifts, which we have set forth, and sanctify them, and make this bread the glorious 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ, the heavenly body, the life-giving body, the precious 
body, for the expiation of faults, and remission of sins, and for eternal life, to them 
w ho receive it. 

And this cup, the precious blood of the Lord God Jesus Christ, who reigneth 
over all, the redeeming blood, the life-giving blood, the expiating blood, which is 
shed for the redemption and life of the world, for the expiation of faults, and re- 
mission of sins, and for eternal life, to them who receive it. Amen. 


"4th. —aANOTHER COPY, PROFESSEDLY OF THE SAME LITURGY. 
Refi rred to in Ri naudot's Collection. | # 563. 


Let him (the Holy Spirit, the Comforter,) come, and descend upon us, and upon 
these gifts set forth, and sanctify them ; that, descending upon this bread, and this 
wine, be may fill us also with his holiness, and may make this bread the life-giving, 
salutary, vivify ing, and life-giving body, the body of the Lord God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, for the expiation ‘of offences, the remission of sins, and eternal life, 
Amen. In like manner, also, he may make this wine the blood of the New 
‘Testament, the salutary, vivifying, and life-giving blood of the Lord God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, for the expiation of faults, the remission of sins, and eternal 
life, to the partakers. Amen. 


Sth.—THE CONSTANTINOPOLITAN LITURGY, ASCRIBED TO ST. BASIL. 
In Goar's Ritual of the Greeks. Paris, 1647, p- 166, 
( This is chiefly the same as the foregoing. ) 


We approach thy holy altar, and setting “7 the types of the holy body and blood 
of thy Christ, we beseech and entreat thee, - > Tloly of Holies, by the well-pleasing of 
thy goodness, that thy Holy Spirit may come upon us, and upon these gifts set forth, 
and bless them, and sanctify them, and make them...... this bread. the precious 
body of the Lord and God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. And this cup, 
the precious blood of the Lord and God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


It will be observed, that in this last liturgy the specification of the 
consecration, for the use of those whe receive it, is wanting ; but, besides 
that the concurring testimony of all the other professed copies of St. 
Basil's liturgy to the existence of this spec ification affords reasonab le, 
if not conclusive, evidence, that it is the original reading, and must 
formerly have stood in this version as well as the rest, the advocates 
for transubstantiation have little cause of triumph, for this very 
liturgy immediately proceeds with a prayer ill calculated to afford 
them satisfaction. 


“ And unite us all, who part: ike of this one bread and ¢ uD, into the fellow ship of 
the one Holy Spirit.” 


| said before, that the sense in which the liturgies aseribed to St. 
Basil (however diversified in other respects) all unite in representing 


* The passage in inverted commas appears to be that cited by the fathers of the 
Deutero Nicene Council. ; 

+ This ts the same passage cited by the Deutero Nicene fathers; all it wants is, 
the Qanpovrrsc. That this originally stood here may be inferred from the Syriac 
copy above cited, and also from this, that in the Latin version, in Goar's edition, the 
word “ confidentes” appears 
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the change effected by consecration in the Eucharistic elements (that 
is to say, a change for sacramental use, and not abstracted moet the 
use, as in transubstantiation, ) is confirmed virtually by all, ex- 
pressly by almost all, the other oriental liturgies. ‘The following ex- 
tracts will make good the assertion :— 


The Liturgy ascribed to St. James,—** Make this bread the holy body of thy 


Christ, and this cup the precious blood of thy Christ, that all who are part: akers thereof 


may obtain remission of their sins.”"—Brett’s Collection. Lond. 1720, p. 18. 

The Liturgy ascribed to St. Mark.—** Making the bread the body, and the cup 
the blood, of the New Testament of our Lord himself; that they may be to us who 
partake of them the means of faith,” &e.—Ibid. pp. 37, 38. 

The Liturgy ascribed to St. Chrysostom.—* Make this bread the precious body of 
thy Christ, and what is in the cup the precious blood of thy Christ, that it may be to 
those who partake of it for sobriety,” &c.—Ibid. p. 46. 

The Ethiopian Liturgy.—* That he may make them both the body and blood of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, for ever and ever . . . that all the partake rs thereof 
may by them obtain the sanctific: ation,” &c.—Ibid. p. 86. 

The Nestorian Liturgy.—* Make this bread and this cup the body and bleed of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, cleansing and sanctifying them by thine Holy Spirit, that the 
partaking of these holy mysteries may be to all who receive them the means of everlasting 
life,” &e.—Ibid. p. 100. 

The Liturgy of Surrus, Patriarch of Antioch.—* That this bread may be made 
the life-giving, heavenly-saving body both of our souls and bodies, even the body of 
our Lord... Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and everlasting life, to all those 
who partake of it ; and the mixture in this cup, the blood of the New Testament... 
even the blood of our Lord... . for the remission of sins, and everlasting life, to 
all those w arog of it.”—ITbid. 106, 

The Liturgy of St. Gregory.—* And make this bread thy Holy Body, O Lord 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, which is given for the remission of sins, and for 
eternal life, to them who communicate of it ; and, again, this cup, the precious blood of 
thy New Testament, O Lord God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, which is given for 
the remission of sins, and for eternal life, to them who communicate of it.”—Re- 
nandot, I. 3. 

Liturgy of St. Cyril.—* That he may make this bread the body of Christ, and 
this cup also the precious blood of the New Testament, of the same Jesus Christ, 
the Lord, God, Saviour, and King of us all, that they may be to all of us, who shall 
partake of them, useful to obtain faith without disputing,” &c.—Ibid. 48, 49. 

The Syriack Liturgy, aseribed to Pope Xystus.—* And make this bread the body 
of Christ our God ; and make this cup the blood of Christ our God, that they may 
make us, who shall communicate in them, partakers of heavenly pleasure,” &¢.— 
Renandot, II. 136, 137. 

The Syriack Liturgy, ascribed to St. Peter.—“ May make this bread the salutary 
body ......of our Lord God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, for the expiation of 
offences, &e. to them who shall partake of it. Amen. And in like manner, this cup, the 
heavenly drink, the salutary blood, &e. of Jesus Christ, for the remission of the 
things which they have foolishly done, and the relaxation of sins to the partakers.”— 
Ibid. 148. 

Another Syriack Liturgy, ascribed to St. Peter.—‘* May make this bread the body 
of Christ our God, and this cup the blood of Christ our God, that they may be to them 
who communicate for the cleansing of body and soul.”— Ibid. 156, 157. 

The Syriack Liturgy, ascribed to St. John the Evangelist.—* May make this bread 
the body of Christ our God, and this cup the blood of Christ our God, that they may 
sanctify ‘the hodies and souls of those who shall communicate t in them.”— Ibid. 165— 167. 

The Syriack Liturgy, ascribed to the Twelve Apostles.—‘ May make this bread the 
body of Christ our God, and the mixture in the cup the ‘blood of Christ our God, 
that these sac raments may be to us holy and vivifying,’ ’&c.—Ibid. 172 

The Syriack Liturgy, ascribed to St. Clement of Rome.—** May cans this bread 
the vivifying body ...... of the Lord God himself, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
for the propitiation of offences, remission of sins, and ete ral life, of the partakers. 
In like manner, the mixture in the cup, the purifying blood of... . . . Jesus Christ, 
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for the propitiation of offences, &c. of the partakers, that by the communion of thes 
vivifying sacraments we may have entrance to the delights of eternal life,” &e.—1 bid. 
1o2. 

Syriack Liturgy, ascribed to St. Dionysius.—“ May make this bread the living 
body . sees. Of... Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and for eternal life, ¢» 
them who receive it; and the mixture in the cup, the living blood. ..... of... . 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and life eternal, to them who receive it.”"— Ibid. 
206, 207. 

Syriach Liturgy, ascribed to St. Ignatius. —‘‘ May make this bread the holy body 

<a . Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and life eternal, of the re- 
ceivers ; and this cup the living blood......of.... Jesus Christ, for the remission 
of sins, and life eternal, of the receivers.""—Ibid. 218, 219. 

Syriack Liturgy, ascribed to Julius, Bishop of Rome.—“ May make this bread the 
body of Christ our God, and the mixture in the cup the blood of Christ our God. 
that it may profit all those who shall receive and communicate of it.” &e.—Ibid. 229, 230. 

Syriarck Liturgy, ascribed to Eustathius of Antioch. —‘* May exhibit this bread, the 
holy body of Christ our God, and make the mixture in the cup the blood of C _ 
our God, but may give to us, by the receiving of them, pardon of sins.” &e.— Ibid. 2 

Syriack Liturgy of St. John, which, in the Chaldaic Missal, is ascribed to eas 
tom,—" May exhibit this bread, the body of Christ, our God, and the mixture in th: 
cup the blood of the same Christ our God, that whosoever shall communicate in them 
may be heirs in the kingdom of heaven,” &c.—Ibid. 257. 

Syriack Liturdy, ascribed to Maruta, Metropolitan of Sagril. ake May change 
this simple bre: id, and make it the very body which was sacrificed for us. 
the body of the very word of God, and our Saviour Jesus C hrist, for the remission 
of sins, and life eternal, to them who receive it ; and may change this mixed wine, which 
is inthe cup, and make it the very blood which was shed for us ...... the blood ot 
the very Lord, the word of God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins, and eternal life, to them who receive it.” &e.—Ibid. 264, 265. 


It were a waste of time, and of the reader's patience, to add all the 
numerous proofs which might be adduced from the remaining oriental 
liturgies. L will content myself, therefore, with citing that which is in 
general accounted the purest and most ancient of all—I mean the 
liturgy called the Clementine, which stands in the eighth book of what 
are called the Apostolical Constitutions :— 


“ That he may make this bread the body of thy Christ, and this cup the blood of 


thy Christ, that all who shall partake of it may be confirmed in godliness,’ &c.—Bult, 
p. 10, 


This, when combined with all that have been, and the rest that 
might be, cited, may serve to shew that when St. Basil e xpressed in 
his liturgy ao W hic h has received the entire ap proval of the Deutero 
Nicene fathers—the ch: ange in the Kucharistic elements to be ach: ange 
only for the use of those w ho received them, he wase xpressing that which, 
throughout the whole of the east, from the remotest periods, has been 
the received sense of all the bodies of C hristians, orthodox or here- 
tical. 

But it is not only the liturgies of the east that bear witness to this 
point: the west and the east have Joined their voices together, that 
the testimony against the Roman error of transubstantiation may be 

catholic, In the ancient Gothic liturgy, published by Mabillon, we 
have the prayer of consecration as follows :— 


“ Beseeching thee, that thou wouldest vouchsafe to send thy Holy Spirit upon 
these solemn mysteries, that they may become unto us a true eucharist, in the name of 
thee and of thy Son, and of thy Holy Spirit, that they may coufer eternal life, and an 
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everlasting kingdom on us, who are going to eat and drink them in the transformation of 
the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.”— Brett, 114. 


In the liturgies of Narbonne and mg cited by Martene, in 
his Treatise of Divine Offices, 4to. Lyons, 1706, p. 537 :— 


“* Lord, Holy Father, Almighty, eternal God, deign to bless this bread with thy 
holy and Spiritual benediction, that it may be to all who take it the salvation of mind 


and body,” &c. 

Nay, even the Roman liturgy itself, in the very canon of the mass, 
bears witness that such was the doctrine of that apostolic chure ‘h 
before the enemy of mankind contrived to sow his tares in that fruit- 
ful field of the Lord’s planting, which erst had yielded good wheat :— 


“Which oblation do thou, O God, we beseech thee, vouchsafe to render, in all 
respects, blessed, approved, effectual, reasonable, and acceptable, that it may be made 
unto us the body and blood of thy most beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Oh! when will Rome return to that purity of doctrine, to which, 
even to this very day, her ancient forms,—which she has provi- 
dentially preserved—be ar undeniable witness? Surely, the day will 
come. Blessed will their eyes be, to whom it is permitted to see it! 
Blessed their ears, who shall hear the joytul sound ! 

But to return whence I set out, and to conclude: if fair and rea- 
sonable argument may be allowed any weight in this controversy, 
then I venture to think, that 1 have succeeded in citing the collective 
evidence of nearly seven hundred bishops, at the close of the eighth 
century, against the doctrine of transubstantiation; and in shewing, 
that as the assertion of a belief in transubstantiation being required as 
necessary to salvation, in the early ages, is untenable, and has con- 

sequently been slaniiéae d by the candid writers on the Roman side, 
so the assertion, that though not necessary to salvation in the early 
ages, still that the belief in it was, in point of fact, generally received, 
is also untenable, and should, in fairness, be likewise abandoned by 
them. 


Notice:—The press of matter is such this month, that the readers of 
the Magazine must excuse the omission of any paper illustrating the 
usual frontispiece. 





DEVOTIONAL & PRACTICAL. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


(An Address by the Bisuor or Barnanors, on laying the first stone of a New Church, 
Decemlx r Sl . PS. ) 


My Curistian Bretriurexn,—The worship of Almighty God is grounded upon the 
express command of Holy Scripture, —* Thou she alt. ‘worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt theu serve.” ‘The readiness of angelical obedience may be imitated 
by us,—the names of departed saints and apostles may be held in all holy remeth- 
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brance—the lowly Virgin may be pronounced ‘‘ blessed among women,”—but prayer 
is offerable only unto God through the intercession of Christ Jesus, the one sole 
mediator between God and man. Saints and angels are but created beings; and 
God is a “ jealous God, and giveth not his glory unto another.”—‘ I fell down,” 
saith the beloved disciple, “ to worship before the feet of the angel: but he said 
unto me, See thou do it not; for I am thy fellowservant, and of thy brethren the pro- 
phets, and of them which keep the sayings of this book :—worship God.” 

In every relation of life, and under whatever character we regard ourselves, this 
worship is due from man to God. In our individual capacity, how various are our 
personal wants; how great our dangers, both spiritual and temporal; how many the 
mercies which we have severally received ; how necessary to our happiness is their 
continuance! But the issues of life and death are, we know, in the hands of God. 
He can give or take away as best pleaseth him; and if he has said by the mouth of 
his beloved Son, “ ask, and ye shall receive,” is it not for our individual interest, no 
less than our bounden duty, to kneel in prayer before him who is thus almighty to 
preserve, and all-merciful to bless such as ‘‘ cast their care upon him”? Shall we 
not worship him in seeret, who “ seeth in secret,” and can for Christ’s sake reward 
every individual openly, in that very way which is most needful both for the soul or for 
the body.* Again, in our domestic capacity, as heads or members of a family, how is 
both the moral and bodily danger proportionally increased !—we have to take care, 
not for ourselves only, but for many,—we have to watch and provide, as far as in us 
lieth, against temptations yet more varied,—accidents, yet more frequent,—mala- 
dies, yet more numerous,—necessities, it may be, yet more distressing and severe. 
Can we, by “ taking thought, add one cubit to our” own “ stature”? Can we “ make 
one hair of our” own “ heads white or black”? Has not God retained in his hands 
all these natural gifts, whether as regards ourselves, or our families, or our dependents? 
And shall not the Christian householder, then, take up the resolution of Joshua, 
and say with the pious captain of Israel, * As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord,”—*‘ the God of all the families of the earth.” The domestic altar should as 
duly be reared in every Christian house, as the more private supplication for our 
individual welfare be offered up in the privacy of our own chambers. In our 
chambers we pray for ourselves; in the midst of our assembled households we com- 
mend unto the Giver of every good gift the collective wants of our respective fami- 





* “Degenerate souls, wedded to their vicious habits, may disclaim all commerce with 
Heaven,—refusing to invoke Him whose infinite wisdom is ever prompt to discern, and his 
bounty to relieve, the wants of those who faithfully call upon Him, “a neglecting to praise 
Him who is great and marvellous in his works, just and righteous in his ways, infinite and 
incomprehensible in his nature ;—but let us take care that every morning, as soon as we rise, 
we lay hold upon this proper season of address, and offer up to God the firstfruits of our 
thoughts, - ~yet fresh, unsullied, and serene,—before a busy swarm of vain images crowd in 
- ane the mind. When the spirits, just refreshed with sleep, are brisk and active, and rejoice, 
like that sun which ushers in the day, to run their course ;—when all nature, just awakened 
into being from insensibility, pays its early homage ;—then let us join in the universal 
chorus, who are the only creatures in the visible creation capable of knowing to whom it is to 
be addressed. 

“ And in the evening,—when the stillness of the night invites to solemn thoughts,—after 
we have collected our straggling ideas, and suffered not a reflection to stir but what either 
looks upward to God, or inward upon ourselves upon the state of our minds,—then let us 
sean over each action of the day, fervently entreat God's pardon for what we have done 
amiss, and the gracious assistance of his Spirit for the future, and, after having adjusted 
— between our Maker and ourselves, commit ourselves to his care for the following 
night. 

“ Thus beginning and closing the day with devotion, imploring his direction every morning 
as we rise for the following day, and recommending ourselves every night before we lie down 
to his protection, who neither slumbers nor sleeps, the intermediate spaces will be better 
filled up,—each line of our behaviour will terminate in God, as the centre of our actions. 
Our lives, all of a price, will constitute one regular whole, to which each will bear a 
necessary relation and correspondence, without any broken and disjointed schemes, inde- 
pendent of this great end,—the pleasing of God. And while we have this point in view, 

whatever variety there may be in our actions, there will be a uniformity too, which consti- 
tutes the beauty of life, just as it does of everything else,—a uniformity without being dull 
and tedious, and a variety without being wild and irregular.”—Seed’s Sermons on the ‘Duties 
of Family and Private Prayer considered, vol. i., p. 296. 
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lies.* But man has yet wider connexions;—* God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to"dwell on all the face of the earth.” We are one in Adam by 
our natural birth ; we are one in Christ by our spiritual regeneration. The same 
God has made us; the same Saviour has redeemed us; the same Spirit has sancti- 
fied, and still continues to sanctify us. We all look up to the same benefactor,— 
to the “ one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in us all.” 
“ Thou that hearest prayer, to thee,” then, “shall all flesh come.”—* All nations 
whom thou hast made shall come and worship thee, O Lord, and shall glorify thy 
name.” In the congregation, no less than secretly among the faithful, are we 
bound to kneel before the Most High, and to render pudlie thanks for mercies thus 
public and universal! Scripture enjoins it,— neglect not the assembling of your- 
selves together, Religion requires it ;—however pure and bright the flame of devo- 
tion may burn within our hearts, or diffuse its beneficial warmth around the narrow 
circle of our families,—yet how can God be publicly glorified before men, but by 
acts of more open and collective adoration “‘ in the presence of all his people,” in the 
more especial “courts of the Lord’s house!” Public services,— public edifices 
expressly set apart for such services,—sabbaths duly observed,—and an established 
ministry regular in the performance of every appointed solemnity, and zealous for 
the salvation of souls, are essential to the preservation of religion.¢ If these be 


ee a -- _—— 


ee 


* “ The joint devotions of a family are as necessary to derive a blessing upon a family, and 


to return thanks for blessings already received, as the applications of each individual are to 
beg of God, or to thank him for, his own personal ain 

“* If ever then you would have your children to be dutiful and your servants faithful,— 
if ever you desire your small community here should join you hereafter with the great con- 
gregation of men and angels in one chorus to their Maker, be sure to cultivate the spot of 
ground committed to your care ; teach them to look up to God in every _ of their con- 
duct; impress upon them, and keep alive in them by repeated prayers, a manly, serious, and 
devout frame of mind ; and set apart some portion of the Sabbath to read, or hear them read, 
such good books as may instruct them in the strong and decisive evidence of Christianity, 
the great work of their redemption, and the whole compass of their duty. From a neglect 
of doing this it comes to pass that our youth, as soon as they launch out into the world, fall 
an easy, defenceless prey to those professors of iniquity who ‘go about seeking whom they 
may devour,’—that they become proselytes from the best religion the world was ever blessed 
with, to no religion at all,—and that those, who should be the flower of the nation, are too 
often the very dregs of it.”—Seed’s Sermons on the Duties of Family and Private Prayer 
considered, vol. i., p. 290. 

t ‘* God is to be regarded as the universal benefactor of mankind, from whom we all have 
received public blessings, and to whom therefore we owe public acknowledgements. For 
private praises and ae are by no means proper returns for public mercies, — 

‘Every creature ought to do homage to his Creator ; he ought to pay the tribute of 
honour where honour is due. Now the honour of God is more promoted by his being wor- 
shipped publicly, than privately ; because private og is piety confined within our breasts, 
but public prayer is piety exemplified and displayed in our outward actions. It is the 
beauty of haleias made visible; our light shines out before men, and in the eye of the world ; 
“ enlarges the interests of godliness, and keeps up a face and sense of religion among man- 
cind. 

“Were man only to repair to their devotion, as the disciple of quality did to his Lord and 
Master, secretly and by night for fear of the Jews,—religion, thus — and unfriended, 
would soon decay for want of public countenance and encouragement. For what would be 
the consequence if religion sought the shades, and lived a recluse entirely immured in closets, 
while irreligion audaciously appears abroad, ‘‘like the pestilence that destroyeth at noon 
day?” It requires no great depth of penetration to perceive, nor expense of argument to 
prove, that the want of a public national religion, or a general absenting from that national 
religion, must end in a general national irreverence to the Deity ; and an irreverence to the 
Deity in a universal dissolution of morals, and all the overflowings of ungodliness. The 
service of the church, and the word of God read and po cece must awaken those 
reflections which it is the business of bad men® to lay fast asleep, and let in upon the soul 
some unweleome beams of light; but when these constant calls to virtue are neglected, men 
will become gradually more and more estranged from all seriousness and goodness, until at 
last they end in a professed disregard to all fixed principles. p 

“ The fear of that Being, whose judgments no power can fence off, no skill elude, being 
absolutely necessary, it is the duty of every man, not only to cultivate this reverence in him- 
self, but to promote it, as far as he can, in others. Now he that would promote a sacred 
regard to the Deity, must do it by such actions as are most significant of that regard, He 
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wanting in any place, or if the provision throughout a large community be irregular, 
or inadequate, or unseemly, can we wonder “ if iniquity abound, and the love of 
many wax cold?” 

With what feelings, then, of Christian exultation may we behold the preparations 
at length made for the re-erection of the church of this populous town! Long and 
deeply must every pious soul have lamented its ruins; with the Israelites of old, 
when they wept over their fallen Sion, ‘ thinking on its stones, and pitying to see” 
them “ in the dust.” 

Wherever bodies of men are congregated together, whether for the object of social 
convenience, or pleasurable relaxation, or commercial business, there the enemy of 
the human soul is never slack in sowing the tares of irreligious opinions; and irre- 
ligious opinions lead inevitably to immoral practice. Every day’s experience, in 
every age of the world, has proved the truth of these positions. Nothing but the 
countervailing influence of a pure, and sober, and practical faith, grounded on God's 

written word, and embracing all which that word has revealed, can give a holier 
and more serious turn to the thoughts, elevate the affections, control the inclinations, 
purify the desires, and render our actions, through God's grace, holy, just, and 
good. God's Spirit is indeed ever striving with the heart of man; but ordinarily, 
as in the natural, so in the spiritual world, God works only by outward and 
secondary means. “ Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
it is in the Lord's sanctuary that we have the promises of God’s more especial pre- 
senee with us:—*‘* Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am din the midst.” It is when we are on our knees before him in the congrega- 
tions=—when his word is read in our ears,—-when his sacraments are administered 
before our eyes,—when his ministers are proclaiming the message of reconciliation, 
and explaining the words of everlasting life, and like the apostles of old “ shewing” 
unto their people “ the way of salvation,” —it is then that God’s Spirit is nighest to 
sanctify and enlighten, strengthen and bless us! 

Press forward, then, my brethren, in the good undertaking of this day: * God is 
not unrighteous that he will forget your work or labour which proceedeth of love for 
his name sake.” He that thus “ lendeth unto the Lord” in the services of his sanc- 
tuary, will never have to regret what his piety shall have prompted him thus to 
bestow! Gladly have I heard of—gladly do I now witness—the zeal manifesting 
itself throughout the parish. Gladly have I heard of the appropriate and muni- 
ficent exertions which were made by the ladies to take their part in this holy 
object.* Female influence, when adorned, and regulated, and sanctified by Chris- 
tian principle, must ever be of incalculable weight in upholding and advancing the 
morals of any community! Gladly have | heard of other instances of a willing 
heart and a bountiful hand. “ The Lord,” in the words of the prophet Nehemiah, 
‘ remember” every benefactor “ concerning this; and wipe not out any good deed 
that they shall do for the house of their God ;”? but accept and reward them in the 
yreat day of account for Christ's sake. 

\nd now may “ the glorious majesty of the Lord our God be upon us! prosper 
thou, O Lord, the work of our hands upon us; O prosper thou our handy work!” 


must express and exemplify to others that serious awful sense of the Deity which is impressed 
upon his own mind, by a solemn and avowed acknowledgement of his power and glory in assem- 
bles set apart for that purpose. Whoever thinks justly must be sensible that private religion 
never did in fact subsist but where some public profession of it was regularly kept up; he must 
be sensible, that if public worship were once discontinued, a universal forgetfulness of that God 
would ensue, whom to remember is the strongest fence and preservative against vice; and 
that the bulk of mankind would soon degenerate into mere savages and barbarians, if there 
were not stated days to call them off from the common business of life, to attend to what is 
the most important business of all, their salvation in the next.’’—Seed’s Sermon on the Rea- 
sonableness of Prayer and Public Worship, p. 273. 

* ‘The sum of 2744. was raised by the sale of articles, principally of female workmanship, 

s bazaar held for this purpose in Speight’s Town, 
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SACRED POETRY. 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
THE BIRTH, 


Yes, thou art launch’d on the great sea of being ; 
Nor aught of things that are, or things to be, 

Can wrest thy birth-right—Immortality. 

Onward, and ever onward shalt thou fling 
Eternity around thee, feeble thing. 

Nor comet’s course, nor rolling century, 

Number thine years! The earth shall fold her wing, 
And make her nest in darkness; from the sky 
Shall pass away yon fiery sentinel; 

And she, thy childhood’s monthly chronicler, 
When from this womb of Nature thou shalt climb 
The mighty stair of being, borne sublime 

The stars among—thyself a glorious star ; 

Or like a smouldering brand, in ruin dwell. 


THE DEATH. 


’Mrp sounds of morn that gentle voice is not, 
But in his mother’s heart its echo dwells. 

In her dark spirit’s silent citadels 

His image sits alone. Man’s varied lot 

Of ills came prowling round his cradle cot ; 

But the all-pitying One hath snatch’d him hence, 
To shield from harm his guileless innocence, 

In his own sheltering breast. Morn hath forgot 
Her looks of love; and ’mid the sounds of even 
That gentle voice is not. Dun hues of care 
Come on, and liveries of wintry heav’n. 

He on his little orb sits smilingly, 

And sings, and sighs, that all on earth so dear 
Were but as happy and as safe as he.* 


GOD'S PRESENCE. 


‘We consider persons as present, not only when they are within reach of 
our senses, but also when we are assured by any other means that they are 
And must He, who is so much more inti- 
mately with us, that in Him we live, and move, and have our being, be thought 
too distant to be the object of our affections ?”—Bishop Butler’s Sermon on the 


Love of God. 


WueEn some loved friend is by, 
And we sit silently ; 

That silence is not solitude ; 
All things put on a social mood. 


The last thought from Jeremy Faylor. 
















































SACRED POETRY, 
When home, unseen, is near, 
And fill’d with inmates dear, 
Home thoughts are hanging on each tree, 
And people the dun vacancy. 


The day when Jesus rose, 

Doth brighter skies disclose ; 
All things put on a sabbath ray, 
The very birds keep holiday. 


Did we feel at our side 

The friend who for us died, 

The world with love would clothed be, 
And wear a glad philosophy. 


Tis prayer which gives to know 
Hlis nearness here below, 

And opes anew a hidden door 
Unto His Presence evermore. 





Lyra Apostolica. 
Tvoiey 5’, we On) Onpdy iyw rodimowo mimaupas. 
NO. XXXV. 


1—NOAH., 


We are not children of a guilty sire, 
Since Noe stept from out his wave-tossed home, 
And a stern baptism flushed earth’s faded bloom. 
Not that the heavens then cleared, or cherub’s fire 
From Eden’s portal did at once retire ; 
But thoughts were stirred of Him who was to come, 
Whose rainbow-hues so streaked the o’ershadowing gloom, 
That faith could e’en that desolate scene admire. 
The Lorp has come and gone; and now we wait 
The second substance of the deluge type, 
When our slight Ark shall cross a molten surge ; 
So, while the gross earth melts, for judgment ripe, 
Ne’er with its haughty turrets to emerge, 
We shall mount up to Eden’s long-lost gate. 


2.—MELCHIZEDEK. 


Turice blest are they who feel their loneliness ; 
To whom nor voice of friend nor pleasant scene 
Brings that on which the saddened heart can lean ; 

Yea, the rich earth, garbed in its daintiest dress 

Of light and joy, doth but the more oppress, 

Claiming return of thanks or rapture keen. 
Till with quick sense they pierce the shadowy skreen 

Which hides His presence, who alone can bless. 




































SACRED POETRY, 


Such, in strange days, the weapons of Heaven’s grace :— 
When, passing Levi’s proud-emblazoned line, 

He forms the vessel of His high design ; 

Fatherless, homeless, reft of name and place, 

Freed of time’s gifts, and careless of its wreck, 

Born through long woe His rare Melchizedek. 





3—A BRAHAM. 


Tue better portion didst thou choose, Great Heart, 
Thy Gop’s first choice, and pledge of Gentile-grace ! 
Faith’s truest type, he with unruffled face 

Bore the world’s smile, and bade her slaves depart ; 

Whether, a trader, with no trader’s art, 

He buys in Canaan his first resting-place,— 
Or freely turns from Siddim’s ample space,— 

Or braves the rescue and the battle’s smart, 

Yet scorns the heathen gifts of those he saved. 

O happy in their soul’s high solitude, 

Who commune thus with Gop and not with earth ! 

Amid the scoftings of the wealth-enslaved, 

A ready prey, as though in absent mood 

They calmly move, nor hear the unmannered mirth. 


—— 


4—ISAAC, 


Many the guileless years the Patriarch spent, 
Blessed in the wife, a father’s foresight chose ; 
Many the prayers and gracious deeds, which rose 

Daily thank-offerings from his pilgrim tent. 

Yet these, though written in the heavens, are rent 
From out truth’s lower roll, which sternly shews 
But one sad trespass at his history’s close, 

Father’s, son’s, mother’s, and its punishment. 

Not in their brightness, but their earthly stains 

Are the true seed vouchsafed to earthly eyes. 

Sin can read sin, but dimly scans high grace, 

So we move heavenward with averted face, 

Scared into faith by warning of sin’s pains, 

And saints are lowered, that the world may rise. 


5—ISRAEL. 


“ And all his sons and all his daughters rose up to comfort him; but he 
refused to be comforted.” 


O specious sin and Satan’s subtle snare 
That urges sore each gentlest meekest heart, 
When its kind thoughts are crushed, and its wounds smart, 
Worldsick to turn within and image there 
Some idol-dream, to lull the throbbing care ! 
So felt reft Israel, when he fain would part 
With living friends, and called on memory’s art 
To raise the dead, and sooth him by despair. 
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388 SACRED POETRY. 


Nor err they not, although that image be 

Gop’s own, nor to the dead their thoughts be given, 
Earth-hating sure, but yet of earth enthralled ; 

For who dare sit at home, and wait to see 

High heaven descend, when man from self is called 
Up through this thwarting outward world to heaven ? 





6.—J OSE P H. 
“ And they cried before him, Bow the knee.” 


O purest semblance of the eternal Son ! 

Who dwelt in thee as in some blessed shrine, 
To draw hearts after thee and seal them thine; 

Not parent only by that Light was won, 

And brethren crouched who had in wrath begun, 
E’en heathen pomp abased her at the sign 
Of a hid Gop, and drank the sounds divine, 

Till a king heard, and all thou badst was done. 

Then was fulfilled nature’s dim augury, 

That, “Should the Living Worp on earth descend, 

“* Ail knees of men in ready awe must bend ;’ 

Lest it might seem, what time the substance came, 

Truth lacked a sceptre, when it but laid by 

Its beaming front, and bore a willing shame. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE FEAST OF ST. MATTHIAS. 


Str,— Your correspondent, who is “ AN OBsERVER OF THE FESTIVALS, 
(a rare character in these times,) has pointed out an error in Gilbert's 
Clerical Almanac, for the present year st in which the feast of St. 
Matthias is placed on the 25th instead of the 24th of February. | 
agree with your correspondent so far as to think it highly probable 
that the last revisors of our Liturgy intended the feast of St. Matthias 
to be always observed on the 24th; but still it appears to me_ that 
the error of the Almanac consists chiefly in the bold decision of a 
very doubtful point, and in the recognition of what your correspondent 
very justly calls a schismatical council, which council, moreover, had 
nothing to do with the matter. Perhaps the following short sketch 
of the history of this point, so far at least as our service books are 
concerned, may prove interesting to some of your readers :— 

In the first place, it is to be remarked, that unless some express 
direction interfered, the feast of St. M: atthias SPOR in pgm, 


* Cire. Offic. i. 5. 


+ British antiadeite for February, p. 207. 
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naturally fall on what we now call the 25th of February. For the 
6th of the Kal. of March is always St. Matthias’s-day ; but in leap- 
year the intercalary day being inserted between the 7th and 6th of 
the Kalends, occasions the 6th to fall on the 25th instead of on the 
24th of the month. 

And, accordingly we find that it was the uniform practice of the 
church of England, for centuries before the Reformation, and since 
that period down to the last review of the Liturgy, to keep this feast 
on the 25th of February in leap-year. 

The rule observed in England, before the Reformation, will be 
found in the Calendar of the Salisbury Missal, where the following 
note is inserted at St. Matthias’s-day—* Si Bissextus fuerit, quarta die 
a Cathedra S, Petri fiat Festum S. Matthie ; et F. littera bis nume- 
retur.”’ Since, therefore, Cathedra S. Petri was observed on the 
22nd, the fourth day (inclusive) or the feast of St. Matthias fell on 
the 25th. 

So far then is it clear that conciliar authority had nothing to do 
with the matter; the point required no legislation—and until days of 
the month came to be used instead of Kalends, Nones, and Ides, there 
could be no doubt that the 6 Kal. Mart. was always the feast of 
St. Matthias, whether that day fell on the 24th, (as in common years,) 
or on the 25th of February, as in leap-years. 

| proceed now to shew that the Reformation introduced no altera- 
tion of what had for ages been the practice of the church in this 
respect ; in the two books set forth in the reign of Edward VI. we 
find the following rubric :— 


‘' Thys is also to be noted concernyng the leape yeares, that the xxv daie of 
Februarie, which in leape year is compted for two daies, shall in those two daies 
alter neither Psalme nor Lesson ; but the same Psalmes and Lessons which be sayed 
the first daye, shall also serve for the seconde daie.”* 


There is an evident mistake in this rubric, the probable cause of 
which will be pointed out hereafter ; for it is not the 25th of February, 
but the 24th, which in leap year is counted for two days; and it is 
singular enough that this mistake appears not only in every edition of 
both the prayer-books of Edward VI., but also in the edition printed 
in Dublin in 1551], for the use of the Irish church.t+ 

The error, however, is more than a mere erratum, and had the 
effect of avoiding the difficulty about St. Matthias altogether, so that 
ifthis rubric ever was observed, the intercalary day was inserted after 
the 24th, and St. Matthias’s-day fell a/ways on the 24th of the month. 

These anomalies were removed in the prayer-book of Queen 


nen — a ee 


* Booke of C. P., printed by Edw. Whitchurche, 1552. 

+t A very fine and almost unique copy of this edition, which was the first book 
ever printed in Ireland, is preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. Its 
title is—‘* The Boke of the common praier and admi-nistration of the sacramen- 
tes, and other rights and ceremonies of the Churche ; af-ter the use of the Churche of 
England, Dovblinia in offi-cina Humfredi Povvelli. Cum privilegio ad imprimen- 
dum solum. Anne Domini. m.p.u1.” The lines alternately red and black ; the 
red are here printed in italics. See Cotton’s Typogr. Gazeteer, Art. Dublin. 
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Elizabeth by the substitution of the following rubric, which continued 
to the reign of Charles LI. 


** When the years of our Lord may be divided into four even parts, which is 
every fourth year, then the Sunday letter leapeth, and that year the psalms and 
lessons which serve for the xxiii. day of Februarie shall be read again the day fol- 
lowing, except it be Sunday, which hath proper lessons of the Old Testament appointed 
in the table serving to that purpose.” 

The exception proves that in leap-years the day following the 23rd 
was not regarded as the feast of St. Matthias, which had proper lessons 
as well as Sunday, and therefore would be a constant exception occur- 
ing every leap-year, while the occurrence of a Sunday on the inter- 
calary day could only happen on those leap-years whose first Sunday 
letter was F, It is plain then, that down to the last review of the 
liturgy, the feast of St. Matthias was always kept in our church on 
the 25th of February in leap-years; and the ignorance of the assertion 
that “ this was decided at the Council of Trent,” is, 1 trust, sufficiently 
exposed, 

But it is further to be observed, that in the old calendars there was 
no 29th of February, and, consequently, no psalms or lessons ap- 
pointed for that day until the last review; therefore the rule fol- 
lowed in leap-year was this—on the 24th, the eve of St. Matthias was 
kept, with the psalms and lessons of the 23rd; on the 25th, the feast 
of St. Matthias, with the psalms and second lessons of the 24th; on 
the 26th, the psalms and lessons of the 25th; and so on. And this 
was the practice of the church from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to 
the last alterations in the book of common prayer. 

In the two books of Edward VI. there is a peculiar rubric for the 
psalms in February, which perhaps led to the anomalies about leap- 
year already notice ed ; and as1 have not seen this remarked any- 
where, it may perhaps be well to mention the matter here. On the 
$list day of January the psalms for the first day of the month were 
read ; on the first of February the psalms of the second day, and so 
on, one day always in advance; so that on February 28th the psalms 
for the 29th would be read. On the first of March the psalms for 
the 30th of the month were used; on March 2nd, those of the Ist; 
and so on, each day of March the psalms of the day before ; thus the 
whole psalter was read twice between the 31st of January and the 

31st of March. Nor was this arrangement disturbed in leap-years, 
because the psalms of the 25th February were then twice repeated. 
In the other months which consist of thirty -one days, the rule which 
we observe at present was enjoined—viz., to repeat on the 3Ist the 
psalms of the 30th, But this is further to be observed, that in the 
prayer-books of Edward VI. the psalter was not printed ; so that the 
psalms were read, as I suppose, out of the Bible, as we now read the 
lessons. It was necessary, therefore, to have a separate table for the 
psalms, and this was referred to from the table of the lessons by a 
column headed Psa/ms, and containing a series of numbers which 
generally coincided with the days of the month ; but in February and 
March differed from them in’ the w ay abov e explained : thus it 
happened that in the two books of Edward VI. the number xxv ap- 
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in this column opposite to the 6 Kal. Mart., denoting that the 
25th of the thirty portions into which the psalter had been divided, 
was on that day to be read; and I have little doubt that this cir- 
cumstance was the cause of the error in the rubric, “ that the xxv 
day of February in leape-yeares, is coumpted for twoo dayes,” in 
which xxv was taken from the wrong column, and is therefore really 
a mistake for xxiv. To those who have not an old prayer-book at 


hand this may perhaps be made clearer by mentioning that the 24th 
of February is given thus :— 


fe [oa] 


XXilii. | Mathias. | XXV. 








The third column contains the day of the month, and the fifth the 
reference to the table of psalms. It is also to be borne in mind, that 
in Edward’s time there were no proper lessons, so that the substitu- 
tion of xxiv for xxv in the rubric would be sufficient to render it 
consistent with the celebration of St. Matthias’s-day on the 25th, or 
6th Kalend. 

But to return from this digression, Our present prayer-books omit 
the direction for repeating the psalms and lessons of February 23rd 
on the day following, and appoint special lessons for the 29th. 

The question therefore is, whether this amounts to a change of 
the former practice with respect to the observance of the feast of St. 
Matthias in leap-years ? 

It is unquestionable that the feast of St. Matthias is not a moveable 
feast—that it is fixed to the 6th Kal. Mart., and that in leap-year the 
intercalary day being inserted between the 23rd and 24th, the 6th 
Kal., and therefore the feast of St. Matthias, must fall on the 25th of 
the month, And since our present calendar has given no Sunday 
letter for the 29th February, it is plain that F. is the letter repeated, 
that is, that the intercalation was made in the same place as before ; 
and, consequently, the feast of St. Matthias, unless some positive rubric 
can be quoted enjoining the contrary, must in leap-year be observed 
on the 25th, especially when we consider that this has been for ages 
the uniform practice of the church of England, and is still the practice 
of every other part of the catholic church. 

I am therefore, I confess, slow to believe that the intention of our 
last excellent revisors of the book of common prayer was to depart, 
in a matter so indifferent, from a usage so long established, and so 
universal; yet I must confess that there is a difficulty which I know 
not how to solve otherwise than by admitting this to be the case, Our 
present calendar, by appointing lessons for the 29th, and omitting all 
further directions, plainly intimates that the lessons of the preceding 
days are to be read as they are appointed in the table; if, therefore, 
we observe St. Matthias on the 25th, the 24th is left without first 
lessons, at both morning and evening prayer. 

This difficulty is solved in Gilbert's Almanack, on the principle 
recommended by Nichols, by reading the first lessons of the 25th on 
the 24th, and substituting on the 25th, for the lessons appointed in 
the table, the proper lessons for St. Matthias’s-day. ‘This, however, 
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appears to me so great a liberty, that I should very much hesitate to 
conform to it without episcopal authority ; yet I do think, that as the 
rubric is entirely silent, and ancient usage altogether against the alter- 
ation of the feast of St. Matthias from the 6th of the Kalends, the case 
is one which the Bishop's authority is competent to decide. The in- 
junction of Abp. Sancroft, to which your correspondent alludes, cannot, 
I conceive, be supposed to have had any weight, except during his 
own lifetime; and although the practice which he authorized is not 
exactly that which I think ought to have been enjoined, yet his 
authority goes far to persuade me that it was the practice intended 
and prescribed by our present calendar. a. Ve. 


MARTIN OF TOURS. 


Sir,—I must give some answers to the queries put to me in your note 
to page 163. As the number lies on the table of your subscribers, | 
do not waste your space by transcribing them. 

I will first observe, that there are not many matters of assertion in 
history. Unfortunately it has not enough of certainty. What are 
assertions in form, are in substance expressions of opinion. Our taste 
must guide us (and mine may often misguide me) as to multiplying, 
or making fewer, the phrases expressive of opinion, persuasion, or the 
like. Since the cases are few in which they are not implied, they are 
(in some sense) generally superfluous, 

We can of course prove nothing in history, because, in one sense, 
no one can prove anything in that branch of study; but I can shew, 
on fair grounds, that the belief to which you allude is the right one 
to form. 

Nothing could be more absurd, as you well suggest, than to found, 
upon a construction of the Gennadian notice of 8S. Severus’s life, a 
conclusion that the said life was, in a particular respect, vicious; and 
then to argue, from the same viciousness of life thus arrived at, that 
the aforesaid construction ought to be put upon the story, as told by 
Gennadius. “ Where we can stop in history upon this principle,” 
Heaven only knows. But nothing of that sort ever entered my con- 
templation, 

To shew the system of imposture which had been practised by 
Martinus and his confederate, 1 appealed to the works of the latter as 
a very sufficient and damning testimony, to which it may be useful to 
add the history of Gregorius, and his highly mysterious legend of 
Martinus in his “ Opera Pia.” While quoting a few sad things out of 
them, I disclaimed then, as now, the intention of “analyzing and 
commenting upon the documents of Martin's life and machinations,’ 
or, in other words, of occupying* half a number of your magazine in 
answer to a few hasty lines. 





* Any one that would faithfully translate the whole, (except that earlier part of 


“H. Sacra,” which is a mere epitome of scripture,) would throw the fullest light 
upon these characters. 
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I considered those documents as such a manifest and brazen 
monument of untruth, that it was nearly sufficient to refer the rev. 
gentleman who had taken up the point tothem. The case which 
they present is one calculated to convict of moral falsehood, unless 
their material truth were to be received. Very few persons will be 
found (protestants) who will be inclined to bestow much doubt upon 
that subject. 

When, however, 8. Severus relates the account which his friend 
Posthumian gave of his visit to the solitudes of Upper Egypt and their 
eremites, and states, on Posthumian’s authority, that, as he was 
walking in company with one of those solitaries, the latter gathered 
from a date tree the attigua ramis humilioribus poma, we are 
tempted to ask whether either of those Martinists had ever seen the 
picture of a date tree, or was acquainted with its growth and structure, 
and the mode of obtaining its fruit. ‘The wild lion, who happened to 
be lying under it, “ modestly withdrew.” 

I am not disposed to entertain the alarming idea, that such books 
are likely to obtain credit in the country, or that many (if any at all) 
will hesitate to coincide with the opinion that Posthumian tells 
Severus he had heard expressed, “ te in illo libro tuo plura men- 
titum.,”’ 

At all events, his works were my premises, from which (declining a 
lengthened comment upon them) I concluded that that author’s life 
had been, in great part, one of impious fraud. In consequence of the 
remark (from St. Martin’s parish) concerning repentance, | simply 
observed that none was attributed to Martin, but that Severus’s was 
on record, though not ascribed to its principal cause. 

Then, if you please, we will see how it stands. Being such a man 
as above concluded, he ended his days on the Loire, in the deepest 
remorse, evinced by the dreadful penance of voluntary taciturnity, 
“ agnoscens loquacitatis culpam, silentium usque ad mortem tenuit.,”’ 
(Genn. de Viris Lll., c, 19.) The account which reached Gennadius 
at Marseilles, about seventy years afterwards, or which he thonght fit 
to give, was, that he had repented of having been “ deceived by the 
Pelagians.’ Their tenets consisted in abstract error concerning the 
nature of original sin. The subject was doctrinal and difficult, and 
the heresiarchs so specious and highly gifted as to impose upon the 
see of Rome itself, not to say over synods and councils, and to spread 
their misconstructions of baptism and salvation far and wide. ‘Thou- 
sands embraced, and in a maturer hour abandoned, the error. It was 
a doctrinal lapse to regret, to avoid in future, to retract, disavow, and 
preach against, and do anything but keep silence. Did Augustin 
become a mute when he left the impure tents of the Manichees, 
to whom we would not compare Pelagians? ‘The behaviour attri- 
buted to S. Severus is absurd, inapplicable to his alleged cireum- 
stances, inconsistent with a remembrance of the history of St. Paul, 
and scarcely credible: it seems to confound sin with crime, and, 1 
may almost say, error with sin. The sentence imposed by himself or 
his penitentiary, was one of those which were adapted to purge (if it 
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might be so) the worst deeds of which remorse can extort from shame 
the acknowledgment. Did we know nothing at all about him, save 
what those few lines tell us, they would still be unsatisfactory, and 
reason would whisper to us, that we were reading (as we often do) a 
half-told tale. 

But since we know what his great loquacitatis culpa had really 
been, when we see it before us horrible, it is not difficult to substitute 
the adequate and appropriate cause for that one which at present does 
not rationally account for the effect. If we do not know that, we can 
scarcely be said to know anything securely, or to have any grounds 
remaining upon which to disbelieve anything that is said upon any 
subject. And if we do know it, the conclusion, that he repented in 
anguish and self-inflicted misery of unintentional mistakes, and of 
“ being deceived,” to the exclusion of these crimes, would be un- 
reasonable and preposterous, against weight of evidence and pro- 
bability of truth. 

The idea, that he ended his days in silence, by way of penance, 
without making retractation or confession, may be dismissed at once, 
as it is inconsistent with the known laws of the Christian church. But if 
it was made, and not generally made known, and an irrelevant matter 
put forward in its place, then it was stifled. Had it not been stifled, 
the pest of Essenian, Origenian, Antonian monkery in Gaul must 
have been stopped in its outset; but it continued to flourish and re- 
bound, which shews that means ‘vere found to suppress the true causes 
of the old man’s unhappy (though desirable) state. ‘To do so was 
the more easy, since the Martinists were, in a spiritual way, dema- 
gogues—clamour and the people were at their command. And it 
was, therefore, also the more necessary, as they were upheld by a 
power which, if fully undeceived, might be exasperated even to the 
destruction of their lives. 

Upon the whole matter, those whom it interests must examine and 
judge for themselves. My object is to shew that these opinions, right 
or wrong, have been arrived at, in the due order of deduction, from 
apparent facts to strong resulting probabilities. 


ee a ee 


MOORE'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


LETTER V. 
Sir,—It is my purpose in the present communication to identify the 
doctrines professed in the c found in the “ Confession of St. Pa- 


trick,’’ with the tenets which Pelagians and semi-Pelagians main- 
tained, in opposition to the orthodox of their day and generation. 
If I succeed in doing this, Mr. Moore and other Romanists will be 
under the necessity either of disconnecting their patron-saint from all 
pretensions to the authorship of the creed in question, or of admitting 
that he was what the church of Rome then esteemed a heretic. It is 
to be borne in mind, too, that I am not concerned in the discussion of 
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the truth or heresy of a single clause of the creed itself, but simply in 
the decision of the question as to the accordance or dissonance of the 
doctrines here professed by St. Patrick with the opinions which the 
church of Rome then reputed to be orthodox. Preliminary to this it 
will be necessary to observe, that Pelagius and his followers had 
no disagreement with the orthodox respecting the doctrines of the 
Trinity. We find, for instance, that Julian (an Italian bishop, who 
was ultimately the leader of the Pelagian sectarians, and under whose 
auspices their heresy received considerable modifications, ) enumerates 
the names of the principal anti-Trinitarian leaders, as those of persons 
whose doctrines were to be held in detestation. (Libell. Fidei a Julian. 
Missus, §c. Mercator. Opera, edid. Garner, p. 322, Paris, 1673.) It 
will be no matter of surprise, therefore, if such portions of poy 
confessions of faith as refer to the Trinity should, like the creed of St. 
Patrick, seem to be drawn up in manifest opposition to the blas- 
phemies which were then current respecting the Divine nature, It 
may be stated, also, that the different confessions of faith which were 
put forth by Pelagius and his disciples, having been collected by Gar- 
nier in his edition of the “ Works of Marius Mercator,’’ the contem- 
porary of Augustine, the references hereafter given will be to Gar- 
nier’s “ Dissertations,’ as reprinted in the twelfth volume of St. 
Augustine’s “ Works,’’ Antwerp, 1703. 

Let us now proceed to place the several clauses of what is received 
as the creed of the Romish apostle of Ireland in juxta-position with 
the tenets of those whom the church of Rome held to be impugners of 
“the gospel of the grace of God.”’ 


St. Patrick. Pelagian Creeds. 


“Non est alius Deus, nec unquam 
fuit, nee erit post hune preter Deum 
Patrem, ingenitum sine principio, a quo 
est omne principium, omnia tenentem :— 
et hujus Filium Jesum Christum, quem 
cum Patre scilicet fuisse semper testa- 
mur, ante originem seculi spiritualiter 
apud Patrem inerrabiliter genitum ante 
omne principium; et per ipsum facta 
sunt visibilia et invisibilia ;” 


“Unus est Deus... . sine principio 
sine fine... . hoe quod est, semper et 
idem erit, conditor omnium, potestatem 
habens.”—Aug. Oper. tom, xii. p. 191. 

* Non autem quia dicimus genitum a 
Patre Filium Divina et ineffabili genera- 
tione, aliquod tempus adscribimus, sed 
nec Patrem dicimus aliquando capisse, 
nec Filium.”’—p. 210. 


‘‘ Est autem Filius in Patre... . ut 
sine principio in eo qui sine principio 
.... Si enim omnia per ipsum facta 
sunt cum omnibus autem etiam princi- 
pium habetur et ipsius principii..... 
Verbum ipsum est caput et causa,”— 


pp. 192, 193. 


It may here be remarked that both the creed of St. Patrick and 
those of Pelagius or his disciples have, in the clauses quoted, manifest 
reference to those Arian dogmas in which it was concluded “ that 
God did not always exist as the Father, and consequently that the 
Son did not always exist with him ;” and “that as all things were 
created out of nothing, the Son of God also proceeded out of nothing, 
and that there was therefore a time when the Son did not exist.’’ 
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St. Patrick. Pelagian Creeds. 

“.... dedit ille omnem potestatem *t Accepta ergo a Patre omnium po- 
super omne nomen, ceelestium et terres- testate, que in ceelo sunt et in terra, 
trium . .. . quem credimus et ex venturus est ad judicium vivorum et 
mus adventum ipsius, mox futurus Judex mortuorum, ut et justos remuneret, et 
vivorum et mortuorum qui reddet uni- —_ puniat peccatores.”—p. 210. 
cuique secundum facta sua... .” 

* Quod autem Christus judicaturus 
vivos ac mortuos docet aperte beatus 
Paulus sic dicens: omnes enim nos mani- 
festari oportet ante tribunal Christi, ut 
recaptet quisque propria corporis prout 

gessit sive bonum sive malum.”—p. 206. 
What a Pelagian understood by “every man receiving according 
to the deeds done in the body,” will be best illustrated by the follow- 
ing declaration from the “ Libellus Fidei,’ put forth by Julian :— 
“ Peccatores sumus non quia non valemus sed quia negligimus vitare 
peccatum. Ideoque statuta judicii dies est, ut et bonus de labore 
remium capiat, et de contemptu malus supplicium non evadat.” 
Farther on he proceeds to say that they altogether deny original sin, 
by what term soever it may be designated; and then attempts to 
prove from Scripture the falseness of such a doctrine, by producing 
certain quotations from the Old Testament, after which he adds,— 
“Et apostolus Omnes nos manifestari oportet .... . . sive malum,” 
(p. 221,) as another Scripture authority against the doctrine of 

original sin. 


St. Patrick. Pelagian Creeds, 
“ .... infundit in nobis abunde Spi- “ Qui nobis dedit pignus Spiritus ut 
ritus Sancti donum, et pignus immor- _ sciamus quia templum sui Spiritus perire 
talitatis—” non patitur.”"—Pelag. in 2 Cor. v. 5. 


Aug. Oper, tom. xii. p. 387. 


Hitherto it will have been observed, that scarcely any sentiment 
has been produced which, when taken in its literal acceptation, might 
not be subscribed to by any orthodox Christian; but as interpreted 
by the next clause of St. Patrick’s creed, all that precedes will bear 
no meaning but such as is attached to parallel expressions in those 
heretical confessions of faith which have been quoted. It is in what 
follows that the author of the Creed ascribed to the apostle of Ireland 
betrays the school to which he belonged. 


St. Patrick. Pelagian Creeds. 
‘*— qui facit credentes et obedientes “Venit [Christus] ut sibi credentes 
ut sint filii Dei Patris et cohwredes adoptionem largiretur, regnique ceelorum 
Christi.” hereditatem.”— Rufin. Syrus August. 


Oper. xii. p. 301. 

** Filii suo non pepercit sed pro nobis 
illum tradidit ; pollicens quia si voluisse- 
mus deinceps voluntati ejus obedire, uni- 
geviti sui prastaret nos esse cohzredes.”’ 
—Julian, p. 302. 


_ Now, as was observed in a former communication, it is on the sen- 
timent here embodied that “the semi-Pelagian controversy hinged.’ 
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—« We receive grace,” say these, “ because we believe and obey ;”"— 
« We receive grace,’ say Augustine and the then church of Rome, 
“in order that we may believe and obey.” It is not my province to 
decide between the disputants, I am only concerned to establish the 
facts. Of this, I conceive, no farther proof need be here adduced 
than the words of one of the canons of the second council of Orange, 
(a.v. 529,) the chief object of which was the condemnation of the 
semi-Pelagian tenet propounded by Mr. M.’s St. Patrick. 


“ Si quis sine gratia Dei credentibus, volentibus, desiderantibus, conantibus, vigi- 
lantibus, studentibus, petentibus, querentibus, pulsantibus nobis misericordiam 
dicit conferri divinitus, non autem ut credamus, velimus, vel hee omnia, sicat opor- 
tet, agere valeamus, per infusionem et inspirationem Sancti Spiritus in nobis fieri 
confitetur ; et aut humilitati aut obedientiw humane subjungit gratiw adjutorium, 
nec ut obedientes et humiles simus ipsius gratiw donum esse consentit,—resistat 
apostolo dicenti: quid habes quod non accepisti? Et gratid Dei sum id quod sum.” 
(Sacros. Concil. Labb. et Cossart. vol. iv. p. 1668, Paris 1671.) 

Many other quotations illustrative of the subject under discussion 
might have been adduced, had a communication like this admitted of 
or required it. Those who choose to examine the question at issue for 
themselves, will find all the information they can desire in the tenth 
volume of St. Augustine’s “ Works,’ Antwerp, 1703; Cardinal 
Noris’, Vossius’, and Jansenius’ “ Histories of Pelagianism;’’ Tille- 
mont’s “ Ecclesiastical History,’’ vols. xiii., xiv., and xvi.; and in the 
second and third volumes of the “ Histoire Liter, de Ja France ;’’ not 
to mention other authorities. 

And now, Sir, having (as I believe) shewn the founder of Mr. M’s 
church in Ireland to symbolize in his phraseology with the eastern, 
and not the western church, and having moreover convicted him of 
heretical pravity, it becomes a question with me whether or not the 
patience of yourself and readers need be wearied by any farther 
remarks on a book, the principal object of which seems to be, to 
magnify the religious tenets of that body of Christians who have 
placed themselves under the auspices of this heterodox St. Patrick.* 
Except as it might tend to clear the early history of the true church 
of Ireland from those mists of fable in which Romanists find them- 
selves under the necessity of enveloping it, my own impression is, 
that enough has been produced in the letters already printed to shew 
that it was an oversight in Dr. Lardner to let Mr. M.’s lucubrations 
go forth under the name of “ History.’ In this matter, however, I 
am willing to be directed by your better judgment. C. KE, G, 


“ DENS'S THEOLOGY. 


Sir,—The Rev. Edward Stanley, in his pamphlet “On Religion and 
Education in Ireland,” has asserted “that the approbation of the 


——_—-- 
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* It is not unimportant to observe, that the college of Maynooth has just pro- 
claimed itself to be the follower of this St. Patrick, by employing one of its Profes- 
sors (Dr. Carew) to set forth with unblushing anility the life of the saint, in a his- 
tory of his church in Ireland. 


Vou. IX.— April, 1836. 3 F 
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work” (viz., Theologia Moralis et Dogmatica — Petri Dens,) “ men- 
tioned in Coyne’s dedication to him,” (Dr. Murray,) “ is limited, by 
Coyne's own confession, to the eighth volume only, compiled from writings 
of Benedict XIV.; and that the charge of having wilfully suppressed 
those dedications is entirely false,” (p. 12, note.) 

To enable your readers to decide on the validity of this assertion, I 
have the pleasure of forwarding to you an accurate transcript of both 
the title and the dedication. The latter is in itself rather a literary 
curiosity, as, with the exception of that in the library of the Atheneum 
Club, and of Sion College, 1 know not where another copy is to be 


found. As no special pleading can do away with a fact, “ conveyancers, 
the wise them call,” were employed to remove the “ untoward event” 
of the dedication. 


Yours, &c., T. E. 


TITLE. 


Theologia Moralis et atica Reverendi et Eruditissimi Domini Petri Dens, 
in Universitate Lovan. S. Theologiw Licentiati, Ecclesia Metropol. S. Rumoldi 
Mechlin, Can. Grad. et Archipresb. neenon Seminarii' Archiep. Presidis, ete. 
Editio nova, et absolutissima, quippe cui nunc primum accedunt Epitome ex 
Operibus Benedicti X1V., necnon et varie summorum Pontificum, presertim vero 
jusdem Pontificis Constitutiones, Litera Encyclice, ete.—Tomus I. complectens 
Tractatus de Deo Uno et Trino, de Angelis, Creatione Mundi. Actibus Humanis, 
Vitiis, Peccatis et Conscientia. — Dublinii: ex Typ. Richardi Coyne, in via vulgo 
dicta Capel-street; Typog. et Bibliopol. R. C. Coll. Maynooth. m pccc xxx. 


DEDICATION. 


Reverendissimo, in Deo, Patri, ac Domino, D. Danieli Murray, Archiepiscopo 
Dubliniensi, Hibernieque Primati, Presuli, Doctrina et Pietati, non minus quam 
Integritate Vita, Morumque Benignitate Insigni; qui ad Honorem Dignitatis 
Episcopalis summo omnium Favore atque Studio Evectus, tot Eximiis Virtutibus 
eam vicissim cohonestat: qui summo Ardore Parique Sapientia id semper egit, ut 
inter Oves Pastoratui suo Commissas Christiana Charitas indies in melius pro- 
veheretur: in quo denique, Secundum Monitum Sancti Gregorii, regit Discipline 
Vigor Mansuetudinem, et Mansuetudo ornat Vigorem, sic ut nec Vigor sit rigidus, 
nee Disciplina dissoluta, hane Secundam Editionem Turotocia P. Dens ejus cum 
Approbatione susceptam, grati in pignus Animi ob tot tantaque et Officia et 
Beneficia toties collata, ea, qua par est, Reverentia, et Observantia, dat, dicat atque 
dedicat humillimus et obedientissimus Servus, Ricuarpus Coyne. 


Calendes Maii, 1832. 





ORIGEN, 


Sir, — I am sorry that what I said respecting Origen, in the eleventh 
number of the “ Dark Ages,” should have given offence to any of 
your readers ; especially to one with whom, so far asI can judge from 
his letter, I should agree in some of the most important points con- 
nected with the subject. But will he do me the favour to consider a 
distinction which he appears to me to have overlooked,—I mean the 
difference between an application and an interpretation. I need not 
tell your correspondent that Origen was not content with the “ appli- 
cation of scripture history to enforce a truth ;” I need not say that his 
avowed contempt for literal interpretation, and his general invectives 
and scoffs directed against the amici litere, raised such an opinion of 
his creed, that he felt himself called upon distinctly to state that he 
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did not mean to dispute the real occurrence of some things related in 
scripture history, or to maintain that they were all of them mere 
all ; but that, on the contrary, he considered by far the greater 
part of them as capable of a literal interpretation. Yet even where 
the literal interpretation was admitted, it was treated with scorn; and 
the allegorical interpretation was given, not as an application, but as a 
real meaning. ‘This is the case in the passage before us: if a writer 
tells us that, dike as the Israelites spoiled the Egyptians, and brought 
out the treasures of their country, and applied them to the service of 
God, so we may go to heathen writers, and get what we can from 
them for the benefit of true religion, it may be more or less true, and 
our approval or disapproval seems to be, in a great measure, a matter 
of taste. If, however, he says that was the real meaning—or, even 
more guardedly, that “perhaps something of the kind” was actually 
signified by the command, — surely the case is altered, and we ought 
to view his proceedings with jealous vigilance; and however beautiful 
or instructive his interpretation may be, and whatever second 
excellence it may have, yet if it has not the foundation of truth, the 
church is better without it. 

Considering taat I commonly occupy so much more space in your 
pages than I have any right to claim, I am unwilling to extend this 
letter beyond what may be considered as a mere explanation of the 
feelings which led me to speak of Origen asI did. But I must add, 
that while I do not take the same view, and would not use the same 
language, of fanciful application as of false interpretation, yet I do 
exceedingly regret its prevalence, because I believe that it presents a 
great hinderance to the general attainment and reception of the plain 
meaning of the Scriptures. I am not insensible to the beauty of 
poetry, and I hope I shall not be thought disrespectful to it, or to those 
whom God has blessed with so excellent a gift, if I express my regret 
that fiction, even in its loveliest, most instructive, most useful form, ~ 
should be mixed,—or even run the risk of being mixed—with the 
Word of Truth: but however this may be, I feel compelled to own 
myself, in all matters of interpretation, 

Amicus Litera. 


MR. KING. 


Sir,—Instead of replying to the only part of my letter to which 
an answer was in any way required, Mr. King has, in. conformity 
with his usual tactics, preferred making the matter in dispute the 
“ground of a mere personal attack. As I am not at all versed in the 
principles or practice of the strange kind of literary cavilling in 
which this gentleman is so great a proficient, I shall certainly attempt 
no detailed reply. Indeed I have nothing to answer. Of course 
I could not be expected to notice the charges or insinuations about 
being a reluctant witness, and explaining away, or the affectation 
of misunderstanding my illustrations, which partake more of the 
nature of incivility than of argument. And if he is determined to 
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claim the note in my pamphlet (which he is pleased to call my 
verdict) as a testimony in favour of Milner, he is, as I said before, 
quite welcome to do so, 1 have had the opportunity of publicly 
explaining my meaning; and I feel pretty confident that no one but 
Mr. King, and those who hold him infallible, can possibly misunder- 
stand me. 

But there is one passage of Mr. King’s letter which it would not 
become me to leave unnoticed. He says that “it can scarcely be 
denied that I have placed myself in the dilemma of having libelled 
the literary capacity. of the age, or of having ascribed to Milner higher 
praise than his friends had ever claimed for him.” _ In reply to this, I 
feel called upon to remark, that as I have already denied “having 
ascribed praise to Milner,” so 1 do now most emphatically den 
“ having libelled the literary capacity of the age”’ [in which he lived. | 
I certainly did say “ that, in the latter half of the last century, there 
was among our divines a general, and, I suppose I may say, a shameful 
ignorance of church history.’ But I can assure Mr. King, that I was 
not so ignorant as not to know, nor so silly as to deny, “the literary 
capacity ’’ of the great men who adorned that period of our annals, 
I did not allude to what proficiency they cou/d have attained in 
ecclesiastical history. I did but notice the fact that they made none. 
{ believed this to be a point universally conceded. Nor can I now 
believe that Mr. King seriously means to call it into question. 

But as Mr. King thinks proper to notice my letter, why does he 
still observe so profound a silence on the only point on which he was 
ever called upon to notice me at all? The terms in which he was 
pleased to speak of me in his last pamphlet will not allow me to sup- 

that he thinks the “ Letter on the Paulicians” altogether beneath 
Fes yates, Why, then, does he not either candidly acknowledge that, 
having never seen the evidence respecting the Paulicians brought 
together, he hastily took up an untenable position; or, if he still 
differs from me, at least afford me an opportunity of maintaining 
against him the opinions of antiquity with regard to that remarkable 
sect ? 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


Gloucester, March 7, 1836. Joun Goutter Dow LING. 


—_— ee 


CLERICAL MEETINGS, AND PRAYER MEETINGS. 


Sir, — The following account of the clerical meetings which are very 
generally held throughout one part of Wales may be interesting to 
some of your readers. The clergymen at the end of morning service 
give notice that on a certain day in the week a clerical meeting will be 
held in a particular church ; and the country is so divided into districts 
that one of these meetings takes place every month, and, in the usual 
course, it comes round to each church once a year, so that they may 
be called “ anniversary meetings.’ That there may be a full attend- 
ance of the clergy, invitations and earnest solicitations are sometimes 
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sent to those living fifty miles distant—especially if they are “ popular 
reachers.”’ 

: On the morning of the day appointed, the clergy and laity begin 
assembling in the church about ten o’clock ; when the former congre- 
gate round the altar, or about the reading-desk. The minister of the 
parish then asks one of his brethren to pray, (extempore,) after which 
a hymn is sung. The subject to be discussed (e.g., one of the articles 
of the Creed, or the Influence of the Holy Spirit,) is then entered on, 
one clergyman after another delivering his opinion; and happily there 
is seldom any discordance. I believe there is a rule to prevent laymen 
discoursing, but it has been sometimes relaxed. The discussion being 
over, a subject is given out against the next meeting, the day and place 
of which are then mentioned. The service (sometimes the evening) 
is then read, and afterwards one of the most popular clergymen 
preaches, and he is frequently succeeded by another. On leavin 
church, the clergy, with their families and the most respectable of the 
laity, retire to the parsonage, or village public-house, where they 
dine ; the rest of the congregation are entertained by their friends or 
neighbours. About four o'clock, people begin flocking towards the 
church, where the evening service is [again] read, and one or two 
more sermons delivered. 

Another assemblage is frequent in the same district, under the 
denomination of “ A Prayer Meeting.” 

On Sunday, after the Nicene Creed has been read, the clerk gives 
notice that prayer meetings will be held at particular places (some- 
times at as many as eight or nine) on certain days. In the evening 
specified, the neighbours collect together at the school-house, farm, or 
cottage, as the case may be, (should any one be ill, the meeting 
is generally held at the sick person’s dwelling,) when, if a clergyman 
happens to be present, he reads and expounds a chapter in the Bible; 
afterwards he calls on some one to pray; the assembly then sing, and 
another person is asked to pray; on his concluding, they sing again, 
and then the clergyman prays ; and, with another hymn, all go home : 
each prayer lasts ten or fifteen minutes. If there be not a clergyman 
at the meeting, some one present takes his place; or perhaps, as he 
does not attend all of them, I should rather say that, when he does, 
he takes the place which otherwise would have been occupied by 
some one else. Ignorance of literature is not considered an impediment 
to a man’s praying on these occasions. One of these meetings takes 
place almost weekly in each hamlet. 

Allow me to ask, are not these discussions, or expositions, or commen- 
taries, in a church, illegal? or, at least, are they not contrary to the 53rd 
canon, when one clergyman contradicts the assertion of another ? Is it 
regular to have two sermons immediately in succession ? ates the 
two should be on the same subject, and the clergymen should take dif- 
ferent views, if it is not contrary to the discipline of the church, it is not 
in accordance with the spirit of the Prayer Book. Is it proper to allow 
a layman to take part in any discussion in a church ? or is it seemly 
that these things should take place in the audience of sectarians and 
their preachers ? 


I am, Sir, your obliged humble servant, CrRreticus. 
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COLLEGE AT LA TOUR. 


Sim,—Will you permit me to beg attention, through your Journal, to 
the new protestant “College of the Holy Trinity,” at La Tour, in 
Piedmont, for the education of such of the Waldenses as are intended 
for the ministry, in their own country. Hitherto they have been sent 
to Switzerland for instruction ; but this establishment, endowed by 
funds raised in England, and sanctioned by the royal licence of the 
King of Sardinia, will now enable them to receive an adequate training 
within their native valleys at less expense, and with less risk to their 
religious principles. 

The object of this notice is to solicit contributions in books for the 
college. Some very handsome presents in this way have already been 
made ; and Messrs. Rivingtons have kindly consented to receive any 
books which may be sent to them for the same destination. Classical 
and scientific works for the use of the students ; and theological works, 

ially the standard productions of English divines, which are read 
with great avidity by many of the Waldenses who understand 
English, would be considered a valuable addition to the library. The 
expurgatorial office is rigidly performed in every part of Italy ; there- 
fore no books would be allowed to reach them which are likely to 
offend the censors of the press. 


I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, W. S. G. 


FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


Mr. Enitor.—lI hardly ever read a paper, either in your Magazine 
or in any work professedly written on the subject of the state of the 
earth, and the inhabitants, immediately after the creation, and after 
the fall of man, that does not put the case in a most unchristian-like 
point of view. In the first place, we are expressly told that a thousand 
years are, with the great Creator, as one day, and one day as a thou- 
sand years. Now, the Mosaic account limits the work of creation, 
clearly and determinately, to six natural days, or, according to the 
Jewish mode of reckoning time, “to the evening and morning.’’ Now, 
that in those few hours the operations of a thousand years of the 
common proceedings of nature should take place, in the very beginning 
of all things, I see nothing whatever to be astonished at; on the con- 
trary, most firmly believe it. Ido not believe that a couple of roots 
of each kind of grass, or a couple of trees of each kind, or a couple 
of flowers, or a couple of whales, or a couple of oysters, or a couple 
of lions, or a couple of pigeons only were at first created, merely be- 
cause we read that a couple of the human race only were then created. 
But I believe that earth, water, and air were immediately every- 
where teeming with life in the greatest numbers, and in the very 
highest degree of beauty and animation; that everything was put 
in complete order to receive man, and that all were created in the 
time that Moses tells us. I never have seen anything stated to stagger 
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this account, by any one, even for a moment; I never have met with 
any writer who departed from the Mosaic account who did not appear 
to me to surrender everything in support of some system, at the 
expense of Christianity and the Bible. 

At the present day do we find elephants, rhinoceroses, camels, 
lamas, kangaroos, tigers, crocodiles, lizards, palms, roses, and heaths 
universally dispersed through all parts of the earth alike? Or whales, 
flying-fish, sharks, and dolphins in every sea? Or peacocks, pelicans, 
and storks in every wood or lake? If, then, a catastrophe like the 
deluge should take place in the earth or seas inhabited by these 
creatures, should we be arguing right in saying that they existed 
before the other parts of the world received their present inhabitants ? 
Yet, we do all this in our popular works on geology ; and talk about 
Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, &c., &c., as proofs of ages intervening 
when these lived, and man and other animals did not; consequently, 
that Moses tells us what is not true, and the Bible is not to be believed. 
Forgetting that we know nothing of the inhabitants of the bottom of 
the deepest seas, or what the enormous rivers of South America may 
contain ; nor even on the land, do we know what the centre of Africa, 
the interior of Asia, South or North America, conceal. I entertain 
no doubt but that the surface of the earth which man now inhabits, 
was, before the flood, for the most part, the bottom of the former seas ; 
and that when the fountains of the great deep were broken up, at that 
period, small fragments of the deepest parts of the bottom of those 
seas were ruptured, torn up, and cast on our present surface; and 
accordingly, that we find a fragment of a quarter, half, or perhaps one 
mile square of this crust here and there—as at Lime, Folkestone, 
Sussex, &c.—filled with the remains of animals, now, as far as we know, 
living in the very deepest waters. And that from hence have been 
hastily derived those systems which ought only to amaze, and never 
can be, or ought for one moment to be, believed. Let God be true, 
though every man be mistaken. 

Again, that there was a new formation of animal habits and mode 
of life after the fall of man, 1 do not for one half-moment believe, 
nor will I listen to it. It is too absurd an idea for a child, in my 
opinion, to entertain, and is not required even by their own system. 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? And He has expressly 
told us, that one shall not sin and another bear the punishment. That 
insects, birds, fish, and beasts of prey lived before the fal/ as they do 
now, there can be no doubt; or the very face of nature would very 
soon have been deformed and rendered uninhabitable, even by many 
of the animals, as well as man. What could have withstood the 
ravages of the insect tribe, and the locusts, or even of the sheep, goats, 
and deer? And fishes must soon have exhausted the very seas, and 
swept them bare of every marine plant, if they had all been created, 
like men, to be immortal ; and had also gone on fulfilling the divine 
command to increase and multiply. We are told, as clearly as words 
can convey meaning, “that only by sin, death entered into the 
world, and past upon every man.” Now, none of the animal race, 
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except the serpent, had offended at the fall; nor is there any mention 
made of any curse being pronounced against any of them, the serpent 
only excepted ; consequently, they remained as they were. Read 
attentively the fifth chapter of the epistle to the Romans, where the 
entrance of death into the world is mentioned, and there is not the 
remotest reference made to any creature, but man; neither is there 
in Genesis, the serpent only excepted. The ephemera was not im- 
mortal before the fall, I must think, but was as liable to be eaten by 
a trout, or snapped up by a swallow, as at the present day! That 
the earth should bring forth briars and thorns, only proves that the 
Judge of all must do right: for here was employment provided for 
man, and no idle man was ever either good or happy. In the midst 
of judgment, therefore, God remembered mercy. So far from believing 
that the lion eat grass like the ox, or an eagle lived upon mushrooms, 
I believe the very reverse; and I believe that animals of prey bore 
a just proportion then to other animals, and ever have preserved it. 
That these all destroyed other animals after the fall, we have abundant 
proof in the gigantic remains of these creatures every day brought 
to our notice. And may they not have been in proportion to the 
other animals in size? We discover enormous elks and deer, and 
vegetables of immense size; and perhaps all the productions of the 
earth and waters before the flood may have been much larger than 
after it, even man himself; for a slight alteration in the atmosphere 
would by degrees bring down all creation to a just proportion. Be 
this however as it may, I still believe that animals of prey lived before 
the fall, as they live now. 

L cannot doubt but that the whole face of the earth was clothed, 
completely clothed, with woods, grass, herbs, flowers, and fruits, in 
every part, on the third day of creation, And that fruit, flowers, ripe 
grain, and seeds were ready in abundance for the millions of new 
creatures that were to be supported by them. Nor have 1 any doubt 
but that the first pikes or sharks instantly dashed amid the myriads 
of fish playing around them, or that the cats, owls, and weasels tried 
their prowess on the multitudes of mice and rats; or the hawks, 
buzzards, and kites picked up many a little bird before they were a 
day old; or that eagles, vultures, lions, and tigers picked the bones of 
many a sheep, bull, stag, or hare; or that sea-gulls ate shrimps, or 
ducks worms, before they were many hours old. Now, there can be 
no less moral guilt in a duck’s eating a worm, than in a lion’s eating 
a stag. In my opinion, the contrary of this is stupid nonsense. More- 
over I firmly believe that nothing was made in vain, and that the first 
woodpeckers instantly found trees filled with worms ready for their 
support; that no spider was starved for want of a fly, or any fly was 
at a loss where to blow its eggs in some dead body of a bird or insect ; 
or that fungus could not grow for want of dead wood. We all know, 
or ought to know, that the death of one creature, whether vegetable 
or animal, is only the seed-bed or cradle of life to some others; that 
nothing is destroyed by dissolution ; the particles still remain, and give 
life to something else, or take some other useful form. All the links 
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of this beautiful chain I firmly believe to have been perfect from the 
very first day of creation ; and that the only change made was made 
in man, who forfeited his own life, with his eyes open, and knowing 
the consequence of his transgressing. 


INTERCESSORY SUPPLICATIONS. 


Sir,—Most of your readers are aware that it is a common practice 
with clergymen in the morning service on Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, when “ any desire the prayers of the congregation,” to insert 
the clause |‘ especially those for whom our prayers are are 
one of the intercessory supplications of the Litany. Now I am dis- 
posed to think that this practice is not altogether correct on more than 
one account. The great majority (as I understand) of the copies of 
the Prayer Book do not retain the clause in the place referred to. 
The authority therefore for omitting it is so far greater than for using 
it. Again, in the Prayer forall conditions of men we are taught to 
intercede for “all who are afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or 
estate,” especially for those who, in respect of any of these various suf- 
ferings, need our prayers; whereas, by the practice above referred to, 
the clause is limited to one class of distress only,—persons “ afflicted 
in mind or in estate” being here excluded. I would further suggest 
that the rhythm of the prayer in the Litany is mest distressingly in- 
jured by the introduction of the clause, and I will be bold to say that 
there does not occur in the whole Prayer Book (unless possibly in the 
office for the fifth of November,) any instance of a passage so entirely 
appvOp0c. 

The objection, of course, at once arises, that by the omission of the 
clause in the Litany the special intercession for sick persons by name 
must be omitted three mornings in every week, and particularly on 
Sunday mornings. 

I answer, that the church does not authorize the minister to publish 
the names of persons who desire the prayers of the congregation, and 
that on various accounts it were better to forbear the practice,—that 
the Litany itself is a special intercession, or rather, series of special 
intercessions, having direct reference to every kind of “ affliction or 
distress in mind, body, or estate,’”’—that if the directions of the church 
were complied with, the prayer “for all conditions of men” would be 
used every evening in the week and four mornings, and on all these 
occasions the clause would of course be introduced if necessary. Nor 
would there then be any need for the minister to be continually giving 
notice that any person or persons “ desire the prayers of the congrega- 
tion,’”’ much less to mention their names. 

May I also suggest that, unless authority should be found to determine 
otherwise, there would be a greater propriety in introducing the clause 
in question into the prayer “for Christ’s church militant” after the 
words “ or any other adversity,” than in inserting it into the Litany in 
the manner generally adopted. 


Vou. IX.—April, 1836. 3G 
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If any of your very many correspondents possess any means of 
ascertaining what is strictly correct on this point, and would be pleased 
to communicate the result of their inquiry through the pages of the 
“British Magazine,” they would confer a great favour possibly 
on other of your readers, and certainly on, Sir, your faithful and 
obedient servant, 


A Country CLERGYMAN. 


IRISH SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Sir,— Having examined some chapters of the “Scripture Lessons 
adapted for the Use of Schools, recommended by the Commissioners 
for the Education of the Poor in Ireland,” and having compared the 
text of these lessons with the authorized version, the Douay version, 
and the original Hebrew, I propose to make a few remarks on the 
manner in which this little work has been executed. In the preface, 
it is stated that “the Board of Commissioners of Education earnestly 
and unanimously recommend these lessons to be used in all schools 
receiving aid from them.” It is asserted in the preface, by the anony- 
mous person who calls himself “the translator,” that “these lessons 
are drawn from the sacred volume, and are almost entirely in the 
language of scripture, ¢rans/ated literally from the original. When 
passages are introduced, not in scripture language, (chiefly summaries 
of some portion of the narrative,) they are inclosed between brackets, 
and usually distinguished by being printed in a smaller type.”’ Again, 
«“ The translation has been made by a comparison of the authorized 
and Douay versions with the original. ‘The language sometimes of the 
one, and sometimes of the other, has been adopted, and occasionally 
deviations have been made from both. On this point the translator 
feels that he would require more indulgence than is likely to be granted 
to him, but he was compelled by the exigency of the case to undertake 
the task: and he has done his best to execute it with fidelity, and he 
has been constantly under the eye of persons perfectly competent 
to correct any errors into which he might inadvertently fall.” 
Nothing can have a greater appearance of fairness than this state- 
ment. We are prepared to expect that the preference will uniformly 
be given to the Douay, or the authorized version, according as either 
of them expresses most faithfully and literally the sense of the Hebrew 
original. And if, in some cases, neither of the two versions expresses 
the sense with sufficient fidelity, the translator has undertaken to give 
the reader a more faithful and literal version of the Hebrew original, 
and this, for additional security, he has done “under the eye of per- 
sons perfectly competent to correct any errors into which he might 
inadvertently fall."”. Now I understand by a faithful and literal version, 
one which, not only conveys the sense of the original text, but conveys 
it in the very words of the original, so far as the respective idioms 
of the two languages will admit of such translation. We shall soon 
see how he has executed a task of some difficulty and delicacy. But 
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I must, first, do the editor the justice to admit that, so far as I have 
examined, I have found no passage which appears to have been either 
introduced or omitted “under the influence of any peculiar view 
of Christianity, doctrinal or practical.” And I also admit that, as the 
version in the scripture lessons is much more faithful than the Douay, 
and the lessons well selected and adapted to convey a certain portion 
of scriptural instruction, the book may be used with great benefit 
for instructing the children of Roman catholics, if their parents do not 
object to the intermixture of passages taken from the authorized 
version. Let us now proceed to examine how far the editor has 
faithfully executed that which, in the preface, he professes to have done. 
As the book is intended for Roman catholics and protestants, no 
reasonable objection can be made to the use of the Douay version, so 
far as that version accurately represents the Hebrew text; but I think 
the members of the church of England have reason to complain of the 
very numerous departures, though generally in very unimportant 
instances, from a version of so much excellence as the authorized 
version. It has been proposed, at various times, to revise this version 
with all the recent and important aids which the advanced state of 
criticism can furnish ; but it has been generally stated in answer, that 
the authorized version is so faithful in itself, and has, for so long a 
period, been regarded with such just veneration, that more injury would 
be done by shocking the feelings of the people by the changes which 
would be introduced, than would be compensated by a nearer approach 
to the sense and expression of the sacred original, Perhaps too much 
weight has been attached to this line of argument; but, at all events, 
it will be admitted that, for a work of such difficulty and delicacy, 
none but the most judicious and competent persons should be employed, 
and that no changes should be made in the authorized version but such 
as a regard either to the sense or to the literal construction of the 
original rendered necessary. It is true that new versions have often 
been made by persons who either were or professed to be well 
acquainted with the Hebrew language, but no one has ever shewn 
such a want of judgment as to attempt to introduce any one of them 
into schools designed for the education of the lower classes. The 
chapters of the scripture lessons which have been compared with the 
two versions and the original text comprise the first and second 
chapters of Genesis, the xix. and civ. Psalms, and are taken from 
“Scripture Lessons, No. I., Old Testament ;’’ and it will be admitted 
that I do not complain without reason of the numerous departures from 
the authorized version, when it is stated that in 105 verses, there are, 
at least, 156 alterations, and that many of these alterations, though 
trifling in themselves, are less exact translations of the original Hebrew 
than the authorized version. The alterations may be thus stated :— 


Verses, Alterations. 
Gen. i. & ti, cece cccccecs DO cocceccccess 77 
Delis Wii nos ce cccsccs Pl visecsnvasee 
Peet Gilinc ccdccesccece Ge Ceeeoevenese 48 
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It must be remembered that the writer of the preface professes to 
have compared the authorized and the Douay versions with the 
original; and also that these lessons are in the language of scripture 
translated literally from the original. Let me ask, then, are there an 
words in the Hebrew original which are literally translated in the 
authorized version, and left untranslated in the Scripture Lessons ? 
and are these words so improperly omitted, also omitted in the Doua 
version? If there are such words, I think it will be admitted that the 
anonymous translator has not fairly and faithfully executed his task. 
Let us see. Perhaps some of the readers of this letter may not 
be able to refer to the Hebrew original ; it has, therefore, been thought 
best, to place, in a separate column, Pagninus’s interlinear version, 
which is, in general, an exact literal translation of the Hebrew, and, 
of course, can contain no words which are not to be found in the 


original. 


Scripture Lessons, 
No. 1. 
Old Testament. 


Page 5, line 8, 
~ and the darkness 
secsseeseees Nght. 


Line 14, 


from those that were. 


Page 7, line 5, 


and cattle ... ...... 


Line 10, 
and......the fowls. 


Line ll, 


and ... the beasts. 
and ... the whole 
earth. 
and ... every creap- 
ing creature. 


Line 17, 


and ..... the fowls. 


Line 20, 
UPON the ........000- 
eeeteeereree earth. 
Line 26, 
and .... they were. 


Douay Version. 


Gen. i. 5, 
and the darkness 
sesseereosee Night. 


Verse 7, 


from those that were. 


Verse 25, 


and cattle............ 


Verse 26, 


and ...... the fowls. 


and ... 

and ... 
earth. 

and... every creep- 
ing creature. 


the beasts. 
the whole 


Verse 28, 
and .... the fowls. 
Verse 29, 


UPON the ..secereeees 
ereeeeeeeene earth. 


Verse 31, 
and .... they were. 


Authorized Version. 


and the darkness 
he called night. 


from the waters 
which [were.* ] 


Verse 25, 
and cattle after 
their hind. 


and over the fowl. 


and over the cattle. 

and over all the 
earth. 

and over every 
creeping thing. 


and over the fowl. 


upon the face of 
all the earth. 


and behold [it was. * | 


Pagninus. 


et tenebras vocavit 
noctem. 


Inter aquas que 
super. 


et jumentum secun- 
dum speciem suam. 


et in volatile. 
et in jumentum. 


et in omnem terram. 


et in omne reptile. 


et in volatile. 


in superficiem omnis 
terra, 


et ecce bonum valde. 





* The translators of the authorized version, with singular fidelity, have printed 





the words in italics which are not in the Hebrew, but which they judged necessary 
to complete the sense. The:e are here inserted between brackets. 
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] would now ask this simple question—Did the translator find in 
the Hebrew Bible all the following words, which he has left un- 
translated ? Are they translated in the authorized version? and, if 
so, has he faithfully executed his task in leaving them untranslated, in 
exact conformity with the Douay ? 

The words untranslated are these :—Gen. i. 5, NV» vocavit ; ver. 7, 
DDN: aguas; ver. 25, TINO) secundum speciem suam ; ver. 26, 3, in, 
omitted four times ; ver.28, 2, in; ver. 29, "23 °3D» superfictem omnis ; 
ver. 31, MU ecce. 

My next inquiry will be, whether there are any words in the 
original which are accurately translated in the authorized version, and 
are less accurately translated in the Scripture Lessons? and whether 
these changes also are in exact conformity with the Douay version, 


We will begin with the first chapter of Genesis. 


Scripture Lessons. 
Gen. i. 

Page 5, line 6, 

He divided. 

Line 7, 

He called. 

Page 7, line 8, 

and likeness. 


Line 9, 
let him 
Line 15, 
saying. 


Page 11, line 14, 
unspotted. 

Line 15, 

souls, 

Line 16, 


giving wisdom to 
little ones. 


Line 19, 
holy. 


Line 20, 
for ever and ever. 


Line 21, 
justified. 
Line 27, 
O Lord. 


Line 29, 


without spot. 


Douay Version. 


Verse 4, 
He divided, 
Verse 5, 
He called. 
Verse 26, 


and likeness. 


let him, 


Verse 28, 


saying. 


Authorized Version. 


God divided. 

God called. 

after our likeness. 
let them. 


and God said unto 
them, 


Psalm xix. ; of the Douay, xviii. 


Verse 8, 
unspotted, 


souls, 
giving wisdom to 


little ones. 


Verse 10, 
holy. 


for ever and ever. 


justified. 


Verse 13, 
O Lord. 


Verse 14, 
without spot. 


Verse 7, 
perfect. 


the soul. 


making wise the 
simple. 


Verse 9, 
clean. 


for ever, 
righteous. 
Verse 13, 


( Omitted. ) 


uprighite 


Pagninus. 


divisit Deus. 


vocavit Deus. 


secundum similitudi- 
nem nostrum, 


et dominentur. 


et dixit ad cos Deus. 


perfecta, 


animam, 


sapientem efliciens 
simplicem, 


mundus, 


in perpetuum, 


justificati sunt, 


( Omitted. ) 


perfectus. 
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Scripture Lessons. Douay Version. Authorized Version. Pagninus, 
Psalm civ. ; of the Douay, cili. 


Page 9, line 27, Verse 16, 
and the cedars. and the cedars. the cedars. cedri. 


Page 10, line 4, Verse 20, 
go about. go about. do creep [forth.| _repet. 


For what reason, let me ask, did the translator compare the 
authorized and Douay versions with the original text, if it was not to 
select impartially that which sone gene most exactly with it? Has 
he done this? It will be observed that in one instance only does Pag- 
ninus’s version correspond with that of the Scripture Lessons and the 
Douay—namely, Psalm xix, 10. The words in the authorized version 
are as follows ;—“ The judgments of the Lord are true [and] righteous 
altogether.”’ The verb J)T$ is used in both senses — to be righteous, 
and to be justified. “jJT8, Justificari, justum esse, haberi, vel asserere 
se.” (Buxtorfii Lexicon.) The only question, therefore, is, whether 
the authorized version or the Douay conveys the clearest sense, and 
the most consistent with the context. 


“ The judgments of the Lord [are] true [and] righteous altogether.” 
Authorized Version. 


“ The judgments of the Lord are true justified in themselves.” 
Douay. 


“ The judgments of the Lord are truth, they are justified together.” 
Scripture Lessons. 

Judicet lector. 

The word DWN, Psalm xix. 7, signifies perfectus, integer. It is 
sometimes applied to animals to be offered in sacrifice, free from 
defects or blemish ; but 1 believe it never signifies unspotted in the 
metaphorical sense of the. word. ‘The common expression which 
signifies without spot is not DYON, but DW 2. I do not think SAD 
ever signifies little ones. Buxtorf says SD; simplex, fatuus. Nor does 
72) 1 believe, ever signify holy. The phrase ty diy signifies for 
ever and ever; O55, which is the word used Psalm xix. 9, signifies 
for ever. The words “O Lord,’ Psalm xix. 13, are interpolated, 
without any authority from the original. 

The other passages I may safely leave to the examination of any 
person at all conversant with the Hebrew Bible, without further 
comment, 

Let me now call the attention of the reader to the statement in the 
preface, that “ the translation has been made by a comparison of the 
authorized and Douay versions with the original. The language 
sometimes of the one, and sometimes of the other, has been adopted, 
and occastonally deviations have been made from both.’ And let me 
ask, has the translator ably and faithfully executed this part of his 
task? Has he been careful not to deviate from the authorized and 
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the Douay versions, where the sense is accurately conveyed in either 
of these versions? And when he has so deviated, is his translation 
more literal and exact ? This we shall now examine. 


Scripture Lessons. Douay Version. Authorized Version. Pa gninus. 
Genesis ii, 
Page 7, line ult., Verse 2, 
created and done. made. made. quod fecerat. 
( Twice. ) done. made. quod fecerat. 
Psalm xix. ; Douay xviii. 
Page 11, line 16, Verse 9, 
visitations. justices. statutes, precept. 


Line I8, 


bright. lightsome. pure, purum. 
Line 20, 
truth. true. true. veritas, 


Line 22, 
many precious Many precious much fine gold, pre obrizo multo. 
jewels. stones. 


Psalm civ. ; Douay ciii- 
Page 9, line ult., 
antelope. hart. wild goats. ibicibus. 


I would first ask, on what authority the translator has given 
to the verb FWY in two passages, in the second verse, the sense 
created and done? It cannot express both; and the authorized 
version is perfectly accurate. On what authority does he give to the 
singular noun % the sense of precious jewels, in close accordance 
with the equally false translation of the Douay ? {5 “ aurum,’’ 
(Buxtorfii Lexicon.) generally supposed to signify the fine gold of 
of Uphaz. “Root 7D" (from whence {5) “ applied to the finest gold, 
or such as has the least mixture of alioy.”’ (Taylor's Heb. Conc.) The 
translator has rejected statutes, which every one knows is the common 
meaning of *T)/P5D, and has substituted visitations, a translation equally 
well founded with those which precede it, It is true that the root 
signifies ¢o visit, and the feminine noun singular derived from the root 
signifies visitation in some places, but 1 have yet to learn that the 
masculine noun ever has this sense. In translating from a language 
whose idiom differs so widely from that of the European languages, it 
is often necessary to depart a little from the exact literal meaning of 
the words, in order to convey the real sense in conformity with the 
idiom of the English language. For instance, no one in his senses 
would translate the words in the sixth verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis, “ And let it be dividing between the waters to the waters,” 
which is the exact literal translation of the words. Again, in Isa, v. 1, 
no one would translate, “on a horn the son of oil,” which would con- 
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vey no intelligible sense to the English reader. A translation may, 
therefore, be considered accurate and faithful which differs only from 
the precise meaning of the words, where the respective idioms of the 
two languages require such difference. Let us apply this principle to 
Psalm xix.9. The noun JYON is translated, both in the authorized 
version and the Douay, true. The translator has thought fit to alter 
this word to truth, because the Hebrew word is a substantive ; but he 
seems not to have been aware of a well-known Hebrew idiom by 
which the abstract is frequently put for the concrete.  Seepius,”’ 
says Glassius, “ abstractum pro concreto, seu substantivum pro adjec- 
tivo cum insigno emphasi et energia ponitur.”* For one example, 
amongst others, he gives Psalm v. 10, “Internum eorum J1V1 pravi- 
tates hoc est, cor eorum pravum est maxime et malitiosum.”’ Our 
English translators, who shew, on many occasions, a sound knowledge 
of the Hebrew idiom, have, therefore, rightly translated ¢ruve instead 
of truth, and the Douay has, in this instance, rightly followed the 
Vulgate, which is supported by the Chaldee and the Greek, in giving 
the sense of the concrete instead of the abstract. One more rerark 
will suffice, lest I should exhaust the patience of my reader, as well as 
my own. He has translated FMD bright. Looking into Taylor’s 
“ Hebrew Concordance,” with the view of learning why he should 
have fixed on such a translation of this common word, I found 
the following senses given to the root—“to make clean, clear, and 
bright.’ And in Jer. iv. 11, the verd is translated—to make bright. 
But even the verb has this meaning only in the literal, not in the 
metaphorical sense, and the adjective never has the sense either 
literally or metaphorically. I can draw but this conclusion: either 
that the translator was quite incompetent to the task he has under- 
taken, or that he has in many instances unfairly departed from 
the authorized version, substituting translations less faithful in them- 
selves, and more in accordance with the Douay version, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Exeter, March 7, 1836. J. ROGERS. 


a 


THE TITHE BILL. 


Sir,— The bill for the permanent Commutation of Tithes is now 
before the world, and the radical and conservative leaders have 
shaken hands over it, and the representatives of the English nation — 
chiefly members of the English church —have congratulated one 
another upon finding that, though on most other topics they are as 
wide as the poles asunder, there is one on which they may lay aside 
all enmity, and (in imitation of a memorable example) be “made 
friends together,’’—that one being the spoliation of Christ’s church,— 
an open, barefaced, gratuitous, legalized robbery ; and the few who 
would venture to oppose such iniquity are actually laughed at, (see the 
debates in the House of Commons, Monday, Feb, 22,) on account of 
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* Glassii Philologia Sacra, lib. iii-, can. vii., de Nomine. 
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their having nothing better to advance than the “ venerable argu. 
ments"’ of truth, uprightness, and integrity. 

Let us consider some of the effects of this measure. 

1. The sacred character of the clergyman’s income will be de- 
stroyed. The clergyman will stand in a lower station than as the 
representative of the Levitical and Melchisedekian priesthood, to 
whom, under the providence of God, tithes were paid; and the 
parishioner will cease to feel that in honestly paying his tithes, he is 
not only satisfying a legal demand, but fulfilling the intention of the 
Most High, and seeking the special blessing pronounced by the pro- 
phet. ‘Thus a sacred link of connexion will be severed, which, though 
sneered at by gross and carnal minds, has not been without beneficial 
influence on both payer and receiver. 

2. Men’s minds will be familiarized with sacrilege and profane and 
irreverent meddling with the things of God. Hitherto tithes have 
been considered not only as entitled to the same protection, quoad pro- 
perty, with all other property, but as having something of a reverent 
character about them, as being dedicated to holy purposes. This 
charm will be wholly broken, and the coldest calculations of human 
expediency be the only ones admitted in treating of the subject. 

3. The security of the parochial endowments will be most materially 
affected. 1. Prescription or titles (to say nothing of any higher claim) 
of centuries will be exchanged for an act of parliament of to-day: it 
is clear that the same principles of injustice and iniquity which sane- 
tion this monstrous and wanton invasion of all rights of property, 
making an act of parliament the only title for the estate, will equally 
sanction the simple abrogation of that title, without providing any 
substitute. 2. They will be declared to stand on a different footing 
from all other property, and so cease to have the protection which the 
law gives to other property. Hitherto all other proprietors, especially 
landholders, have aided in defending this through the mere bond of 
common interest; henceforth there will be no community of interest: 
the substitute for tithes will stand isolated, a mark for the spoiler, and 
regarded with an evil eye by those who have hitherto felt most inte- 
rested in their defence. 

4. How far the respectability, weight, and influence of the clergy 
(allwhich have aided their ministerial exertions and furthered the 
cause they are set to promote) will be injured by this exchange, when 
they will cease to be the oldest class of proprietors in the country, 
and appear mere stipendiaries of the country gentlemen, may be in 
some sort gathered from what has taken place in Scotland. 

All these objections present themselves against the abstract proposi- 
tion for change at all, and would remain in almost their full force, 
even though the commutation were to be conducted upon equitable 
principles, and the quit-rent upon the landlord’s estate were intended 
to be equal in value to the clergyman’s tithe. What shall be said, 
then, when it appears that so far are justice and equity from being 
consulted in this Bill, that the chief feature of it is the immediate, 
open, barefaced transfer to the landlord of a portion of the clergy 


Vou. [X.— April, 1836. ou 
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man’s income, varying from one fourth to nearly one moiety, with a 
further scheme for redemption at another sacrifice ? 

Let us consider the practical working of the scheme. Take a 
parish, the tithes of which, when fairly valued, after deducting the 
expenses of collecting, amount to 200/. The first operation of the 
Bil, if the clergyman has been kind to his parishioners, will be to 
reduce them forty per cent.,—that is, to give him 120/. - But if the 
landlord has money at command, or can borrow it, he may redeem 
this quit-rent by a term of purchase, which will reduce the amount 
considerably below 1007. 

But it is said that, under the present system, the clergyman never 
insisted upon his 200/., and therefore, in point of fact, does not lose to 
so great an extent as would at first appear. But is there then no dif- 
ference between a man freely and generously giving of his substance 
for kind will and good neighbourhood, and being forcibly plundered 
of that substance by those whom God has set to administer justice ? 
Or is the difference so slight, and the guilt in the sight of God which 
a nation must incur by such a course so trifling, that men should 
therefore hold their peace, and not bear witness against it ? 

But it is said again, that the obtaining the 2U0/. was utterly hope- 
less, lost beyond recovery, not a gift but already stolen, and that the 
Act merely stamps with the authority of law a robbery already tacitly 
assented to by the injured party. dnswer 1. Even if the case were 
so, is it no evil that the law should do so, and encourage further rob- 
beries? 2. But is the fact of the hopelessness of obtaining the full 
amount correct? Surely not. Are there not several districts in 
England where the full amount is generally obtained, by tithe being 
taken in kind? Is there any district in which it is not occasionally 
taken in kind? Is it not known and felt in a// districts that it may be 
taken in kind? and felt also that the not doing so is an act of forbear- 
ance on the part of the clergyman, for which thanks are frequently 
openly given ? 

What then is the case ?—in lieu of an independent property, the 
title of which was older than any in the land and associated with the 
most sacred recollections, the Bill proposes to give a quit-rent of half 
the value, secured by an act of parliament (!) 

But it will be said, though the sum is less, it will be more easily 
obtained, more punctually paid. Indeed!—what reason is there to 
suppose this? Why should not a landlord ask for time as well as a 
tenet? Why should not a needy landlord expect a still farther 
deduction, by way of goodwill and neighbourhood, as a needy tenant? 
If the clergy have been tempted to injure the church by forbearing 
to assert their rights, their love of peace leading them to shrink from 
vexatious proceedings against a neighbouring farmer, will not the 
same motives operate in the case of a neighbouring gentleman, whose 
power of annoyance will be tenfold that of the farmer's ? 

Add one more consideration, and that is, the time when the valua- 
tion of the livings is to take place; a time in which agricultural pro- 
duce is and has for some time been at a greater state of depression 
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than in the memory of man. The Bill contemplates no increase with 
increase of prices. Let a war break out next year, and wheat get up 

in to 40/. per load, the clergyman must still continue to receive for 
his aa one moiety of what they were valued at when wheat was 
at 10/. 

What suffering this will bring upon existing clergymen,—what 
hinderance and discouragement to the future entry into the ministry, — 
how many parishes which are now scarcely able to maintain a clergy- 
man will be then wholly unable to do so,—all these, and many other 
equally forcible points, the clergy, of all men, are most competent to 
understand, Can their love of peace singe backed in its season) be 
considered by them a sufficient reason for not doing the little they can 
to avert, if possible, an evil fraught with such ruinous consequences, or 
at the least to bear witness of the evil, if they can do no more? 
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A Commentary on the Order for the Burial of the Dead, §¢. By the 
Rev. W. Greswell, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Rivingtons. 1836, 


Mr. GResWELL explains that his object is to consider the Office for 
Burial as a Manual of Doctrine and Consolation to Christians. His 
work is consequently a practical one; that is to say, it teaches us how 
to apply for our own comfort those especial promises and topics of 
reflexion which death and all connected with it must bring to the 
Christian.. This is done with a piety and earnestness which reflect 
the highest honour on Mr. Greswell, and will make his book most 
acceptable to serious and quiet readers. In one respect he has not 
done himself justice in his title-page, for, in addition to what has 
been already stated, he gives a very good and interesting account of 
the modes and places of sepulture among ancient nations, and then 
among the early Christians, with extracts and illustrations from 
classicel writers and Christian fathers, which add materially to the 
value of the work. The last half, indeed, of the second volume is 
devoted to illustrations of this kind. 





Works on Episcopacy. Printed at New York. London: Rivingtons; 
Hatchards; and Seeley. 2vols. 12mo, pp. xxiv., 784. 


In the Number for May, 1835, (vol. vii. p. 582,) an account was 
given of the several treatises contained in this masterly defence of 
episcopacy against the objections of ail dissenters, and particularly of 
the American presbyterian, Dr. Miller, whose attack on the constitu- 
tion and ministry of the church has been advertised for republication 
in this country. The promise then given, of announcing the arrival in 
London of the “ Works on Episcopacy,’”’ is now redeemed; and the hope 
formerly “expressed, “that all those readers who can afford to pur- 
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chase will procure copies,’ is renewed; especially when it is added 
that they are sold at a price which barely covers the expense of im- 
portation, advertising, and booksellers’ commission. 





The History and Antiquities of the Round Church at Little Maplestead, 
Essex. By W. Wallen, F-:S.A., Architect. London: Weale. 8&vo. 
1836, 


Tere are three or four churches known as round churches, and 
understood to have been erected in imitation of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem,—the Temple church, in London; St. 
Sepulchre’s, at Cambridge; one at Northampton; and Maplestead. 
Mr. Wallen proposes to give an account of all, and has commenced 
with Maplestead. ‘The first part of his book contains an account of 
the crusades, and the origin of the Knights Templars and Hospitallers, 
to one or other of whom the many round churches once existing 
belonged. ‘The whole is done with great care, and with that attention 
to beauty in the appearance of the page which is now confined to 
antiquaries. The plates are numerous and excellent, and the infor- 
mation curious and valuable. The only objection which the reviewer 
would make is to the first ornamented letter. Our Lord on the 
cross sets too solemn a subject before us to be used for such a purpose. 





Nomenclator Poeticus, §c. By Lancelot Sharpe, A.M. London: 
Rivingtons. 12mo. 1836. 


‘Tuts is a very useful book indeed, done with great care, and doing 
much honour to Mr. Sharpe’s care, industry, and learning. He gives 
the quantities of all the proper names which occur in the Latin poets, 
with a well chosen quotation or quotations from each. The obvious 
usefulness of such a book will supersede all other recommendation. 
The only thing to be wished for is more of Mr. Sharpe’s own remarks. 


Notes of a Visit to some parts of Haiti. By the Rev. S. W. Hanna, 
Curate of St. George’s, Jamaica. London: Seeley and Burnside. 
1836. 12mo. 

We have had so very little intelligence from actual observation of 

this singular island, that Mr. Hanna’s sketch cannot be otherwise 

than acceptable, although he had only a short time for his visit. 

He is inclined to think better of things than most persons who 

have spoken of Haiti, but allows that the state of morals and religion 

among all classes are deplorable, He says that Mr. Mackenzie's 
book is to be depended upon, though written in an unkind spirit, and 
not giving all that could be said for the people. 





The Penny Sunday Reader. By the Rey. J. E. N. Molesworth. 
Vols. I. and Il. London: Rivingtons, 12mo. 

Tue publication of this work in weekly numbers was announced in 

this Magazine at its commencement, with a prophecy that Mr. Moles- 

worth’s zeal and industry would do all that could be done for it. He 
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has so fully realized the prophecy that the work has attained a ver 
large and increasing circulation. ‘The reviewer can speak of it wi 
stil greater pleasure in its present form than its original one. What. 
ever his own opinions may be of weekly publications for the r, 
there can be no doubt that all the matter in Mr. Molesworth’s work 
is excellent; and that now that it can take its place as a permanent 
work, in volumes, to be read and referred to again and again, so much 
good matter must be productive of real good. It is to be hoped that the 
volumes will be a regular addition to all parochial lending libraries, 





A Few Remarkable Events of the Life of the Rev. Jonah Thompson, a 
Secession Minister. By Nathan Oliver, Esq. London: Riving- 
tons. 1836. 12mo. 

Tuts book puts one in mind of the “ Autobiography of a Dissenting 

Minister,” which is paying it no inconsiderable compliment. 





A Description of the Part of Devonshire bordering on the Tamar and 
Tavy, §c. By Mrs. Bray. London: Murray. 3 vols. 8vo, 1836. 


Tuis is a very agreeable lounging book, containing a very pleasant 
account of the local circumstances, the superstitions and customs of 
part of Devonshire, with a very full sketch of the antiquities and bio- 
graphy of remarkable natives, as well as with anecdotes of living 
characters. Mrs. Bray is full of reading, of love of good poetry, of 
right feelings, and of antiquarian lore. She has mixed up with all 
this some very interesting and affecting anecdotes and histories from 
real life which give additional interest to her work. It is very plea- 
sant to find Browne, the author of the “ Pastorals,’’ who was a Tavistock 
man, brought forward so often, and it is to be hoped that it will lead the 
English reader to be better acquainted with his very pleasing writings. 





The Christian Visitor, or Scripture Readings, §c. By the Rev. W. 
Jowett, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Seeley and Burnside. 12mo, 1836. 


Some of these lessons are plain, simple, and well judging. In others, 

the reviewer cannot at all agree with Mr. Jowett’s views of doctrine, 

or think his mode of putting things likely to do good. 

The Physical and Intellectual Condition of Man considered. By Edward 
Meryon, F.R.C.S., &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1836. 
Small 8yo, 


Tuts work consists of a chapter on the successive changes by which the 
world was made fit for man’s habitation, one on the changes in animals, 
and three others on the varieties of the human species, with one on their 
intellectual varieties. Mr. Meryon, who seems a sensible and candid 
writer, speaks nevertheless with that singular confidence which all 
modern geologists assume of the certainty of the enormous duration 
of the world, and the changes it has undergone. On this point, how- 
ever, it is vain here to comment. Of his three chapters on the varie- 
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ties of the human species it is only right to say that they are valuable, 
and written in the best spirit, and tend to show that the varieties of 
the species can be most satisfactorily accounted for by circumstances 
of climate, food, &c., &c., on the hypothesis that all came from one 
stock. Mr. Meryon states fairly enough, that the questions treated 
in his last chapter require more space and consideration. And this is 
so clearly true that the reviewer thinks he would have done well to 
omit the chapter altogether. The origin of languages, the natural 
state of man, the effect of government and religion on him, are indeed 
matters beyond treating of in a short chapter! 





Does the Church of Rome agree with the Church of England in all the 

‘undamentals of Christianity? in a Letter to Lord Melbourne. By 

the Bishop of Down and Connor, Dublin: Milliken and Son. 
1836. 8vo. 


Lorp ME.Lsourns, in the House of Lords last session, affirmed this 
proposition, and Bishop Mant has here examined the question by 
referring to the authoritative declarations of the two churches—viz., 
the decrees and canons of the council of Trent, and the thirty-nine 
articles of the church of England. Such comparisons have been 
often made, but never more neatly, shortly, and satisfactorily, than 
by Bishop Mant. ‘This tract will be found, on points of doctrine, (for 
the Bishop does not extend his inquiry to discipline,) the most conve- 
nient existing summary of the differences of the two churches, and 
such as to entitle Bishop Mant to the warm thanks of the church at 
this crisis, 





The Book of Flowers. By Mrs. Hall. London: Saunders and Otley. 
1836. 


Tuts is a very elegant looking book, with some beautiful coloured 
plates of flowers, and verses deemed appropriate to every flower. It 
is reprinted from an American work, and the verses are almost wholly 
from American poets. The thought is not a bad one, but the verses 
might every now and then have been better chosen in all ways. 
There is a great want of finish very often in them, and the imitation 
of particular English poets in various American ones is curious. As 
a specimen of various American poets the book may be acceptable. 





Natural Theology considered, with reference to Lord Brougham’s Dis- 
course. By Thomas Turton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge. London: J. W. Parker. 1836. 12mo. 


Dr. Turton has done Lord Brougham great honour and the public 
great service by this volume. It is his design in it both to commend 
and recommend whatever is really valuable in Lord Brougham’s 
“ Discourse,’ to point out what is erroneous, and supply what is 
deficient. This is done with that peculiar simplicity and candour 
which distinguishes everything from Dr. Turton’s hand, But it is 
really a very serious book for Lord Brougham, for it points out inac- 
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curacies, mistakes, and errors, both in facts and reasoning, which 
are quite surprising, and make one feel that howeyer great and 
various Lord Brougham’s powers unquestionably are, it is in vain 
that one man attempts to spread himself over such a variety of sub- 
jects, and that the result can only be vague and superficial views and 
reasonings, and too often positive error. ‘The way in which Lord B. 
has spoken of the works of one writer after another is shown by 
Dr. T. to be so utterly incorrect, rash, and unjust, his views of the 
ancient philosophy so incorrect, and his facts so terribly small in 
quantity, that it would have been far better for his fame to have let 
all such subjects alone. 

A great deal of the book has a value quite independent of its value 
as a comment on Lord Brougham. The chapter on Warburton 
is most valuable, and the historical view of the persons who have 
maintained Ellis’s well-known doctrine in his “ Knowledge of Divine 
Things,’ &c. is very curious. By the way, is not the Via Media 
the true one there? That is to say, do we not find in fact that pre- 
vious to revelation, although there was a knowledge of a creating 
God, it was quite an uncertain and doubtful knowledge, very often 
wholly rejected, and always considered as uncertain? Was it not 
with a clear knowledge of this, that the first thing revealed positively 
is the fact of creation by God, which we think so plain that it cannot 
be doubted? Is it not revelation which gave us not the knowledge 
but the certain knowledge of this ? 

The reviewer would earnestly beg Dr. Turton to complete his critical 
history of the argument a priori. It may, as he says, find few readers 
just now, but it would be a work of very great value, especially when 
done with the clearness and candour which so peculiarly distinguish him, 





A History of Slavery and its Abolition. By Esther Copley. London: 
Sunday School Society. 1836. 


Mrs, Copxey is a very laborious diligent person, and being also a 
furious anti-slavery advocate, has really drawn together a great deal 
of information, but all on one side. The latter part of the book, indeed, 
contains so many reports of London Anti-Slavery meetings, &c., &c., 
as to be rather tiresome. 





The Church of England a Protester against Romanism and Dissent :— 
No. I. On the Unity of the Church. No. Il. On Mortification of the 
Flesh. No.l. On the Efficacy of an Apostolical Ministry. No.1V. 
On the Scriptures, and the Respect due to Catholic Antiquity. By 
W. Dodsworth, M.A. London: Burns. 


Turse Tracts or Sermons form the first part of a series which it is Mr, 
Dodsworth’s purpose to carry on, and thus to bring before his hearers 
the principal points in which we differ from the Romanists on the one 
hand, and the dissenters on the other. The thought, the soberness, 
the seriousness, and the piety which are displayed all through these 
Tracts render them exceedingly valuable, and make one wish that 
they may have a very general circulation, The first of them, that 
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“On the Unity of the Church,” and the last, that “On the Respect 
due to Catholic Antiquity,’’ deserve most attentive consideration ; and 
one cannot but hope that the great care and moderation with which 
Mr. Dodsworth has brought forward the subject of fasting may have 
a beneficial effect on his hearers. 





Hymns for Children on the Lord's Prayer, and Scripture Subjects. 
London: Printed by Bradbury and Evans. 1835. 


Tur best recommendation of this little tract, full of good and just feel- 
ing, will be to cite the fourth hymn. 


“é¢THY KINGDOM COME.’ 
‘¢ Wuen Christ the Lord from heaven came ‘¢ These serve, and teach, and warn, and 


down, pray, 
He chose a people for his own; And, angel-like, prepare his way, 
He was their king, their sovereign Lord, Till he again on earth appears, 
His subjects they to keep his word. As King of all to endless years. 
“ But well he knew men’s sinful pride, **Our Lord has said, with man below 
Would not his holy laws abide, His kingdom makes no outward show ; 
And so till heaven shall be our home, The birth of good, the death of sin, 
He bade us pray ‘ Thy kingdom come.’ His kingdom is our hearts within. 
‘Not armed hosts nor princes great, ‘* Then can we pray—‘ Thy kingdom come,’ 
On him, like earthly monarchs, wait ; Nor give it in our hearts a home ? 
His armies are the angels bright, Oh, no! we more and more must strive, 
His guards and hosts beyond our sight. Like subjects of our Lord to live. 
** One band alone he set below, * We ne'er must do the smallest thin 
His goodness, truth, and power to show ; That would displease our heavenly King ; 
These wait upon the King of kings, Must daily strive with all our might, 
And minister in holy things. To feel as well as act aright. 


Till bent on holy ways we find, 

How Christ would rule within our mind; 
And thus be meet to join his train, 
When in his kingdom he shall reign.” 


The writer, in another edition, must correct a few grammatical 
errors and baldnesses; and then it will be in all respects a most 
acceptable collection for children, and for older persons also. 





An Address Privately Delivered to Candidates for the Holy Order of 
Deacons. By Bishop Coleridge. Barbadoes. 1835. 


It is much to be lamented that this excellent Address is not reprinted 
for the use of the same order here, to which a large portion of it would 
be very useful. 


oy 


Tere is a volume just published called Letters to a Mother on the 
Watchful Care of her Infant, (Sherwood, and Co.;) but it is quite 
beyond the rough males connected with periodicals to give any judg- 
ment on such works. 

There is a second edition of Mr. Jacob Stanley's Dialogues on 
Popery. The reviewer wishes he could say they seem likely to do 
good. But there are too many unauthenticated statements, too many 
stories which prove much against particular papists but nothing against 
popery, which is the only thing worth doing; and finally there is a 
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great deal to which no churchman can assent. Among other things 
the doctrine of a swecession in the ministry is pronounced to be popery. 

The following pamphlets have been published :— The Murdered Pro- 
testant Pastor, a series of stanzas, by the Rev. S. C. Wilks, (Hatch- 
ards.) Observations on behalf of His Majesty's Subjects professing the 
Jewish Religion, by Mr. Sheriff Salomons, (Richardson,) which is 
valuable as containing documents. An excellent Sermon by the Rey. 
Q. Sergeant, M.A., On the Duty of providing Church Accommodation 
for the Poorer Brethren; and another by the Rev. Thomas Hutchin- 
son, M.A., also at Manchester, on the same subject. 4 Farewell 
Sermon at Carshalton, by the Rev. C. Cator; and another by the same 
gentleman preached at Stokesley. ‘T'wo sensible Tracts by the same 
Norfolk Clergyman whose ‘Tracts have been noticed before, called 
Pray which is the way to the Saving Bank? and What is the use of these 
Friendly Societies? and a Sermon by him also, called 4 Turbulent 
Spirit wicked and dangerous, preached in a riotous workhouse. 

Two Sermons deserve especial notice :—Mr. Townsend's eloquent 
and impressive Discourse at the late Bishop of Durham’s Funeral ; 
and Mr, Molesworth’s Sermon on Episcopacy, preached on the interest- 
ing occasion of the consecration of the Bishops of Australia and Montreal. 





WINkLE’S English Cathedrals, and his work on Continental ones, go on, 
and go on very well. ‘The two last numbers of the foreign cathedrals con- 
tain that most splendid church of Amiens, and Notre Dame, at Paris ; 
the fourteenth and fifteenth of the English contain Rochester, One 
is always divided in one’s feelings about such works. For a very 
small sum they give the reader, who has no means of buying more 
expensive works, a very good idea of buildings of great interest. 
They show talent which deserves to be fostered in a different way, 
and are cheap beyond everything. But they will utterly destroy all 
higher art. People will not give any high prices for engravings when 
they can get what looks so well at first very cheap. And really good 
engravings require such art, such education, and such time, that they 
must cost a large sum. 

The thirty-ninth number of the Ozford Memorials contains a plate 
of one of the most beautiful specimens of English and domestic archi- 
tecture, Merton College, which cannot be seen from Christ Church 
meadows, or remembered, without the warmest admiration at its 
beauty. 

The twenty-first number of Switzerland, by Dr. Beattie, contains 
Tour views of greater interest and beauty than perhaps any former one, 





The Pictorial Bible. No.1. London: C. Knight. Large 8vo. 


Tus is a very handsome-looking book with a countless number of 

woodcuts. Many of these are representations of the animals, plants, 

and places mentioned in the Bible, and are usually very good. But 

it is a vain attempt to give any representation of the great pic- 

tures of great masters by woodcuts. They must, however good, be 
Vou. IX.—April, 1836. 31 
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coarse and vulgar, and rather spoil than improve the taste. ©The 
notes profess to be principally on subjects of geography, history, 
botany, &c., and in general are so, and seem to contain a good deal 
of information. But as the editor takes upon himself to decide very 
authoritatively on interpretations also, one would wish to know his 
name, 
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AN ADDRESS TO CONGREGATIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ON THE DEVOTIONAL USE OF THE CHURCH SERVICE.* 


Ir appears to be a fault in the character of the religion of our day, that too 
exclusive importance is attached to preaching, to the neglect of the other 
part of the Divine Service. Yet, needful as it is that we should hear of 
Jesus Christ and his salvation from the pulpit, this is certainly not more 
needful than that we should have “communion with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ,” in prayer and in the holy Eucharist. The congregational 
use of our highly-prized liturgy could not fail very much to promote such 
communion. Every one must feel the great difference of the church service 
when it is merely read over by the minister and the clerk in the hearing of the 
congregation, and when it is used in behalf of and with the congregation, —all 
feeling their interest in the prayers and praises, and all evincing that interest 
by cordially and audibly uniting in the responses. 

If such were our practice, the service of our church would no longer be 
regarded as cold and formal, and the best answer would be furnished to those 
who may bring this accusation against it. 

It is therefore earnestly to be desired that each worshipper would charge 
it upon himself, or herself, as an imperative duty, to promote, as far as pos- 
sible the devotional character of our service :— 

First. By diligently attending to the directions of the Rusric. 

Secondly. By repeating all the responses, not omitting the “ AMEN” at the 

end of each prayer, in an audible voice. 

Thirdly. By joining in the Sineine, with the best endeavour to produce 

devotional harmony. 

Let every one feel that this is not a trivial matter, but one which is worthy 
of the effort ; that we may with one heart and with one mouth glorify God 
our heavenly Father, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


ROMANIST SUPPRESSION OF BOOKS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Romanists have, beyond all question, a very large share of the wisdom of the 
children of this generation. They know the weak parts of human character 
well, and take advantage of them all. For example, we take for granted that 
if a book is once published it can be of no use to buy up the copies, as some 
two or three at least will escape, and so the matter will come before the world. 
This will be true in one instance, while in ninety-nine others the indolence of 
mankind is such, that if the book is fairly out of their sight it will never be 
heard of again. The Romanists know this well, and if there is a really dan- 


_ — -_ - - - ee SEE —— 





* The above Address has been circulated with good effect among the members of 
the author's congregation (Rev. W. Dodsworth’s), and is now printed and sold at a 
cheap rate for distribution in the pews of churches and chapels. ‘They may be had 
in any quantity at the publishers. ; 
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gerous book to their cause, they regularly but very quickly buy if up. Two in- 
stances have occurred within the writer’s own observation. Mr. Mendham, 
to whom the world owes so much for many of his publications, republished 
a letter of one Watson, a Romanist priest, in Elizabeth’s reign, in which he 
fairly avowed that for the first ten or twelve years of that reign no one had 
been persecuted for religion, and that till the Jesuits came and introduced all 
sorts of treasonable conspiracies, the government was quite tolerant. The facts 
stated both for Elizabeth’s government, and against the Jesuits, are certainly 
very strong, and in consequence the book cannot be got. 

Again, Berrington’s Memoirs of Panzani, which was noticed in this Maga- 
zine, seven or eight months ago, at full length, and is a most curious account 
by a Romanist of Romanist proceedings in Charles the First’s reign, has en- 
tirely disappeared now ; whereas some years ago, when notice had not been called 
to it, it was adrug. Watson’s letter, which is short, should again be repub- 
lished. It is a most valuable historical document. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


Sir,—lI have to apologize to you and to your readers, for a blunder committed 
in my letter respecting Church Accommodation in Birmingham, which ap- 
peared in your last number. It is there stated, that the parliamentary returns 
give to the church of St. Philip accommodation for 3900 persons. Upon more 
accurate examination, I have discovered that the return is, for the parish of 
St. Philip, which includes 2000 seats in St. Peter’s, according to the old 
arrangements before that church was burnt down ; consequently, 2000 should 
be deducted from the 2170, the return given in St. Peter’s. This error | 
was led into by St. Peter’s not being mentioned by name in the parliamentary 
document. It, however, only tends to make my statement still stronger; for 
had I not committed this blunder, the statistical account would have been as 
follows :— 








Population of Birmingham, 1831 ot -. 142,206 
Increase of 19 percent .. aa res oi 27,018 
169,224 
Church Accommodation for 61,932 
° 107,292 
Leaving nearly two-thirds of the whole population unprovided for. 
Your obedient servant, W. Ritanp Beprorp.* 


— —— - — 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


A Meeting of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 21st March; the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 
There were present the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Lincoln, Chester, Bangor, Exeter, Carlisle, Rochester, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, S. and C. Bosanquet, N. Connop, jun., G. Bramwell, H. J. Barchard, 
Esqrs., Archdeacon Pott, J. Cocks, W. Cotton, W. Davies, Joshua Watson, J. 
S. Salt, Esqrs., Rev. H. H. Norris, J. Lonsdale, Dr. Doyly, &c. 


—_—- aad 


* The rest of Mr. Bedford's letter shall be given in the next number. 
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Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building gal- 
leries in the church at Odiham, in the county of Southampton ; at Southwold, 
Suffolk, and Otley, Yorkshire; repewing the church at Hayes, Kent; Kil- 
peck, Hereford; Norbury, Derby; St. John, Brecon; increasing the accom- 
modation in the church of Feering, in the county of Essex ; building churches 
in Clarence-street, Regent’s-park ; and at Weston, Somerset; enlarging, by re- 
building the body of the church of St. Nicholas, Guildford, in the county of 
Surrey ; building chapels at East Donyland, in the county of Essex; at Out 
Rawcliffe, in the parish of St. Michael-on-Wyre, in the county of Lancaster ; 
at Dissington and Bells Close, in the parish of Newburn, county of Northum- 
berland; at Copt Oak and Woodhouse Eaves, in Charnword Forest; at Broad- 
heath, Hallow, Worcestershire ; at Dacre, Rippon, Yorkshire. 





SECOND REPORT OF THE CHURCH COMMISSIONERS. 


Second Report from his Majesty's Commissioners appointed to consider the state of the 
Established Church in England and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and 
Revenues. 

TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


We, your Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed by Commissions bearing date the 4th day of 
February and the 6th day of June 1835, to consider the state of the Established Church in 
England and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical duties and revenues ; having pursued the 
inquiry thereby committed to us, humbly present to your Majesty this our second Report. 

Yn the remarks which we are about to submit upon the mode of carrying into effect, with 
some modification, the measures alread sm mel by us, we shall follow the arrangement 
adopted in our first Report to your Majesty, bearing date the 17th day of March 1835, and 
class our observations under the heads of 

Territory and Revenue.—On the subject of Episcopal Patronace we have at present no 
additional remarks to offer. The question is one of considerable intricacy ; and we propose 
to make it the subject of a distinct Report. Any general rule which we should attempt to 
lay down, would be liable to so many exceptions as to render it of little practical use. In the 
second part of this Report we shall have occasion to recommend some changes in the exercise 
of patronage belonging to deans and chapters. 

Territory.—Objections have been made to two of the propositions submitted by us to your 
Majesty under this head ; viz. to the union of the dioceses of Llandaff and Bristol ; and to 
the separation, from the diocese of Winchester, of those parishes in the county of Surrey 
which it is proposed to place under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. 

With respect to the former of these propositions; when the union of the sees of Llandaff 
and Bristol was recommended, we were not insensible to the inconveniences attending that 
union ; and the representations which have since been made to us against it have operated so 
strongly on our minds, as to induce us, on reconsideration, to relinquish that plan. We now 
recommend that the city and suburbs of Bristol should be united to the diocese of Bath and 
Wells ; and that the remaining part of the diocese of Bristol, situate in the county of Glou- 
cester, should be added to the diocese of Gloucester, 

If this recommendation is adopted, that part of the county of Glamorgan which is now in 
the diocese of St. David's may properly be added to that of Llandaff ; as well as those parts 
of the counties of Monmouth and Brecon which are specified in our first Report. 

With respect to the proposed transfer of certain parishes in the county of Surrey from the 
diocese of Winchester to that of London; the advantages which will result from placing the 
metropolis and the suburban parishes under one jurisdiction appear to us to outweigh any in- 
convenience which can be apprehended from this arrangement. 

We are of opinion also, that the bishoprick of Sodor and Man may, without inconvenience, 
be united to that of Carlisle : as the Isle of Man contains only eighteen parishes, over which 
the Archdeacon, who is resident, and has a respectable income, can exercise an effectual 
superintendence. 

finor objections have been made to other parts of the proposed territorial division of dio- 
ceses, which it is not necessary now to specify; for with regard to this, and indeed to most 
of the measures, which, in the discharge of our duty, we have recommended, or may have to 
recommend, to your Maj.sty, it will be requisite, for the purpose of carrying them fully into 
effect, that permanent authority should be vested in some persons, to be named in any Act of 
Parliament which may be passed for sanctioning those measures ; who may be capable of in- 
quiring into details more fully than would be convenient for your Majesty in council, with 
whom, we a prehend, the ultimate sanction will rest. 

The new Saison of dioceses will render necessary a corresponding change in the arrange- 
ment of archdeaconries. We have annexed a scheme, which supposes the erection of six 
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additional archdeaconries, and which will involve the necessity of a change in the territorial 
limits of some already existing. Jurisdiction should also be given to such of the arehdeacons 
as are at present merely nominal officers, 

We have said nothing respecting the future arrangement of rural deancries, conceiving that 
it will be most advantageously settled by the Bishops of the several dioceses, power being given 
to them for;that purpose : but it is proper to remark, that if the rural deans are to be efficient 
officers, as we think they ought to be, it will be desirable that they should receive some small 
annual payments, sufficient to defray the expenses incurred by them in their visitations, 

With respect to the time at which the proposed territorial changes should take place, some 
may be effected immediately, with the consent of the Bishops concerned ; others, as for in- 
stance those which relate to the formation of the two new dioceses, cannot be effected, except 
as particular vacancies shall occur, nor until the funds for carrying them into exe- 
cution shall become available. This brings us to the second head of the Report, viz.— 

Revenue.—The tables of the episcopal incomes, already published, having been framed 
upon an average resulting from the receipts of the three years, ending with the year 1831, and 
from the statements of the respective ae as to the probable future receipts, we have 
thought it expedient to apply for returns of the actual incomes of the several sees, during each 
of the seven years, ending with the year 1835 ; for the purpose of enabling us to form a more 
correct estimate. At present our calculations are necessarily grounded upon the tables pub- 
lished in our first Report ; according to which the average annual revenue of all the sees will 
he about 148,875/. ; a sum sufficient to provide incomes for all the Bishops, including those 
of the two new sees, without the addition of any preferment in commendam ; and thus to 
accomplish one of the objects recommended by your Majesty to our consideration. 

But the peculiar manner of leasing the episcopal estates throws great difficulties in the way 
of carrying into effect the arrangement suggested in our first Report. 

If the estates were let at rack rent, so that each Bishop might receive, every year, about 
that which is stated to be his average annual income, it would be easy, upon the occurrence 
of a vacancy in one of the richer sees, to require the future Bishop to pay a certain annual 
sum towards the augmentation of the poorer sees. But the great variation, which occurs in 
the episcopal incomes, from oe to year, according as a greater or less amount of fines is re- 
ceived, presents an obvious difficulty. 

One mode of rendering those incomes less uncertain would be, to allow the existing leases, 
both for lives and for terms of years, to expire. But ary plan for accomplishing this object 
must involve the necessity of borrowing money upon the security of the episcopal estates, in 
order to compensate the Bishops for the loss of the fines which accrue to them under the pre- 
sent system, and which form an important part of their incomes, The practical result of 
such an operation would be, to transfer to the parties ig their money, that interest in the 
episcopal estates, which is now possessed by the lessees. We are not therefore prepared to 
recommend the adoption of any general measure, for allowing the leases for lives and terms of 
years to expire ; although for the purpose of correcting, in some degree, the inconvenience 
now arising from the great variations in the annual amount of the episcopal incomes, we re- 
commend that facilities should be afforded for the conversion of Jeases for lives into leases 
for terms of years. 

In order to give a clearer view of the financial part of the subject, we subjoin a statement, 
shewing the present amouat of the incomes of the larger sees, and the reduction which it is 
proposed to make in them. 
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_ This reduction, when carried into effect, will furnish annually a sum of 28,5001., to which 
is to be added the income of the See of Bristol, amounting to 2,300/ The total sum thus 
obtained, of 30,800/., being divided amongst the thirteen Bishopricks which require an addi- 
tion to their present revenues, and the two new sees, will provide an income for each, varying 
from 4,000/. to 5,000/. per annum, according to the circumstances of the different sees, ‘The 
sums to be apportioned to each, cannot be determined, till we shall have received the returns 
above referred to. In the sees of York, Bath and Wells, Norwich, and Salisbury, we do not 
propose to make any alteration. 
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We are also of opinion, looking to the variable nature of the episcopal incomes, that for the 
purpose of ensuring the regular payment of the sums which may be allotted to the poorer 
sees, it may be expedient to provide a fund, by allowing the sums, which are to be detuaied 
from the incomes of the richer bishopricks, to accumulate for a certain time. 

Before we quit the consideration of the financial part of the inquiry, we will briefly allude 
to another mode, by which something may be done towards diminishing the present uncer- 
tainty of the episcopal incomes. 

Although we cannot recommend the adoption of any measure for the general sale of the 
reversions of the episcopal estates, yet there are estates, belonging to some sees, the reversions 
of which may, perhaps, be advantageously sold. Such sales can now be effected only under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament; we would therefore suggest, the expediency of givin 
power to effect them, under certain restrictions, and with the consent of the body to whick 
we have already referred. The produce of such sales may constitute a fund, out of which the 
Bishop may receive compensation, either for foregoing a fine, in order to facilitate the con- 
version of a lease for lives into one for a term of years, or for waving his right of granting a 
concurrent lease, when a lessee will not renew. 

With respect to the bishoprick of Durham, we have been informed by Viscount Melbourne, 
that your Majesty has been pleased to approve of a plan, for detaching from that see its pala- 
tine jurisdiction, and for placing the county of Durham on the same footing, as to secular 
affairs, with the other English counties. We beg leave respectfully to state our entire con- 
—- in the propriety of that arrangement, which we ourselves had intended to suggest in 

is 

Considering that the Bishop of Durham will thus be relieved from the expenses incident to 
the secular jurisdiction in question, we have proposed a larger reduction in the income of that 
see, than we should otherwise have been prepared to recommend. If this arrangement should 
be carried into effect, it may be desirable that the Bishop of Durham should be relieved from 
the heavy charge of maintaining and keeping in repair the castle at Durham, which building 
may conveniently be appropriated to the uses of the university, apartments being reserved 
for the Bishop. 

It is probable that in consequence of these changes, the excess of income, above 8,000/. 
ver annum, which has been proposed as the future income of the see of Durham, will be 

than has been stated in the foregoing table. 

'e beg leave further to recommend, that the temporal jurisdiction which the —— 
of York possesses in various parts of the counties of York and Nottingham, and that whic 
the Bishop of Ely possesses within the Isle of Ely, should be detached from those sees ; and 
that the districts, comprised within those jurisdictions, should be merged in the counties in 
which they are respectively situate. 

It will be necessary to provide residences for the Bishops of Manchester, Ripon, Lincoln, 
Llandaff, and Rochester. The mode of doing this should, in our opinion, be Jeft to the de- 
termination of whatever body may be appointed to carry into effect the measures recommended 
in our reports. A suitable residence may probably be provided for the Bishop of Rochester, 
either in Essex or Hertfordshire, by the bs or exchange of his present residence. 

Cathedral and Collegiate Churches.—In further obedience to your Majesty’s commands, 
we have diligently applied ourselves “ to consider the state of the cathedral and collegiate 
churches, in England and Wales, with a view to the suggestion of such measures, as may 
render them conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church; and to devise the best 
mode of providing for the cure of souls, with special reference to the residence of the clergy 
on their respective benefices.”’ 

In approaching this branch of the inquiry, we think it important to explain the principles 
upon which we have proceeded. In order to give increased efficiency and usefulness to the 
Established Church, it is obviously necessary, that we should attempt the accomplishment of 
two objects, which are indispensable to the complete attainment of that end. One is, to 
improve the condition of those benefices, the population of which is of considerable amount, 
but which are now so scantily endowed as not to yield a competent maintenance for a clergy- 
man; the other is, to add to the numbers of clergymen and pwr and so to make a more 
adequate provision for the religious instruction of a rapidly increased and increasing population. 

It appears, from the Report of the Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission, that there are no 
less than 3,528 benefices under 1501 per annum, Of this number 13 contain each a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000 ; 51 a population of from 5,000 to 10,000; 251 a population of 
between 2,000 and 5,000 ; and 1,125 have each a population of between 500 and 2,000. On 
every one of these benefices it is desirable that there should be a resident clergyman ; but 
uoless their value be augmented, it will in many cases be impossible to secure this advantage. 
The necessity of such augmentation will be greatly increased by the changes, which we are 
about to recommend, in th : laws relating to pluralities and residence. The means, which 
can be applied to effect the improvement, are very far short of the amount required, Even 
were no addition to be made to the income of benefices having a population below 500, it 
would take no less a sum than 235,000/. per annum, to raise all benefices, having a population 
of between 500 and 2,000, to the annual value of 200. ; those having a population of 2,000 
and upwards, to 300/. ; and those having 5,000 and upwards, to 400/, per annum, Of the 
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benefices included in this enumeration, there are 1,052 in private patronage, and 1,253 in 
public patronage, the latter of which are, in the first instance, the preferable objects of assist- 
ance from the fuads, which we propose to render available to the purposes of augmentation ; 
and those funds will be very far from adequate to the improvement even of this class of pre- 
ferments. 

We think it necessary here to remark, that in stating the sum which would be required to 
augment all benefices of a certain a oma and income, according to a supposed scale, we 
have chiefly in view the propriety of laying before your Majesty some facts, which may serve 
to illustrate, though by no means to give a complete view of, the wants of the parochial clergy : 
and we are far from intending that an inference should be drawn from this statement, as to 
our opinion respecting the best mode of distributing the sum, whatever it may be, which will 
be derived from the adoption of the propositions which we are about to offer. 

The question as to the general principles of distribution requires the most serious consider- 
ation, and much additional inquiry ; ond we must reserve, for the present, any distinct recom- 
mendation to your a nay 

The most prominent, however, of those defects, which cripple the energies of the Esta- 
blished Church, and circumscribe its usefulness, is the want of churches and ministers in the 
large towns and populous districts of the kingdom. The growth of the population has been 
so rapid, as to outrun the means possessed by the establishment, of meeting its spiritual 
wants: and the result has been, that a vast proportion of the people are left destitute of the 
opportunities of public worship and Christian instruction, even when every allowance is made 
for _ exertions of those religious bodies which are not in connexion with the Established 
Church. 

It is not necessary, in this Report, to enter into all the details, by which the truth of this 
assertion might be proved. It will be sufficient to state the following facts as examples. 
Looking to those parishes only, which contain each a population exceeding 10,000, we find 
that in London and its suburbs, including the parishes on either bank of the Thames, there 
are four parishes or districts, each having a population exceeding 20,000, and containing an 
aggregate of 166,000 persons, with church-room for 8,200, (not quite one-twentieth of the 
whole ;) and only eleven clergymen, 

There are twenty one others, the aggregate population of which is 739,000, while the 
church-room is for 66,155, (not one-tenth of the whole; ) and only forty-five clergymen. 

There are nine others, with an agyregate population of 232,000, and church-room for 
27,327, (not one-eighth of the whole; ) and only nineteen clergymen. 

The entire population of these thirty-four parishes amounts to 1,137,000, while there is 
church-room only for 101,682. Supposing that church-room is required for one-third, there 
ought to be sittings for 379,000 persons. There is therefore a deficiency of 277,318 sittings : 
or if we allow 25,000 for the number of sittings in proprietary chapels, the deficiency will be 
252,318. 

Allowing one church for a population of 3,000, there would be ired, in these parishes, 
379 churches ; whereas there are in fact only 69, or, if pro slotuvy-ohagiehs be added, about 
100, leaving a deficiency of 279 ; while there are only 139 denpaun, in a population exceed- 
ing a million. 

In the diocese of Chester, there are thirty-eight parishes or districts, in Lancashire, each 
with a population exceeding 10,000, containing an aggregate of 816,000 souls, with church- 
room for 97,700, or about one-eighth ; the proportions varying in the different parishes from 
one-sixth to one-twenty-third. 

In the diocese of York, there are twenty parishes or districts, each with a population ex- 
ceeding 10,000, and with an aggregate of 402,000, while the church accommodation is for 
48,000 ; the proportions varying from one-sixth to one-thirtieth, 

In the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, there are sixteen parishes or districts, each having 
a population above 10,000, the aggregate being 235,000, with church-room for about 29,000 ; 
the preportions varying from one-sixth to one-fourteenth, 

But a comparison between the amount of population, and that of chureh-room, will not 
furnish, by itself, an accurate view of the provision which is made for the spiritual wants of 

¢ people ; because many of the chapels, which contribute to swell the amount of church- 
room, have no particular districts assigned to them ; and we consider the assignment of a dis- 
trict to each church or chapel, to be necessary to the ends of pastoral instruction, and to 
carrying into full effect the parochial economy of the Established Church. 

The evils, which flow from this deficiency in the means of religious instruction and pastoral 
superintendence, greatly outweigh all other inconveniences, resulting from any defects or 
anomalies in our Ecclesiastical institutions ; and it unfortunately happens, that while these 
evils are the most urgent of all, and most require the application of an effectual remedy, they 
are — those for which a remedy can be least easily found. __ 

‘The resources which the Established Church possesses, and which can properly be made 
available to that purpose, in whatever way they may be husbanded or distributed, are evidently 
quite inadegate to the exigency of the case; and all that we can hope to do is, gradually to 
diminish the intensity of the evil. 


Much indeed has already been done towards this end, partly by the application of the first 
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fruits and tenths, a by Queen Anne for the augmentation of small benefices ; partly by 
the aid of liberal Parliamentary grants for the same ; and partly by the exertions of 
individual beneficence. The sums of money, voted se er, maw f ministered by the 
Commissioners for building and promoting the building of additional churches and chapels, 
have been met a a large amount of subscriptions and parochial contributions, in the more 
populous parts of the country; and the result is, that there have been erected 212 additional 
churches and chapels, and that sittings have been thus provided for 283,556 persons, of which 
Beene f : the enlargment, build d f ch 

incorporated Society for promoting the e nt, building, an iring of churches 
and chapels, by the expenditure of 196,770/. raised entirely by salves cubecription, and ex- 
pended principally in the enlargement of churches and chapels previously existing, has occa- 
sioned the outlay of at least 900,000/. on the part of those who have received assistance from 
it ; and additional sittings in churches have been provided for 307,314 persons, of which 
222,248 are free and unappropriated. In addition to these efforts, many churches have been 
built and endowed by pious and liberal individuals. Upon the whole we may state, that 
within the last twenty years additional church-room has been secured, for at least 600,000 
persons, and some hundreds of additional clergymen have been stationed in populous districts, 
which were before destitute of the advantages of pastoral care and instruction. But all that 
has been hitherto done, in this way, falls very far short of the necessity of the case. 

We have entered upon the inquiry which relates to cathedral and collegiate churches, under 
a strong impression, that if the endowments of those bodies should appear to be larger than is 
requisite for the purposes of their institution, and for maintaining them in such a state of 
efficiency and respectability as may enable them fully to carry those purposes into effect, the 
surplus of those endowments, whatever it may be, ought to be made available for the augmen- 
tation of poor benefices containing a large population, and to the great object of adding to the 
number of the parochial clergy. 

But whatever resources may be obtained by carrying into effect the measures which we are 
prepared to recommend, it should be borne in mind that, as the operation of those measures 
must of necessity be ual, so also must be the additions which will result from them to 
our existing means. We are therefore desirous of not appearing to encourage any expectation 
of a large immediate accession to the funds, which are now available to the augmentation of 
poor benefices, and the creation of new ones. It is, however, to be hoped, that the sacrifices 
which will be required from the cathedral and collegiate churches of the country, will have 
the effect of stimulating individual benevolence, to contribute towards the accomplishment of 
these most important ends. 

Having oor particular inquiries concerning the constitution of these several foundations, 
the establishments sabtuiael in each, the revenues of the corporations, and of their individual 
members, and the disposition of their corporate funds, we are now prepared to recommend 
such measures as will, in our opinion, leave a sufficient provision for the proper performance 
of the services of the churches, for the continual reparation and maintenance of the fabrics, 
and for the other objects contemplated by the founders, and at the same time allow the appli- 
cation of a considerable portion of their revenues, to the purpose of making additional provi- 
sion for the cure of souls, in parishes where such assistance is most vonuledd. 

We find a material variety, both in the constitution of these establishments, and in the 
amount and disposition of their respective revenues. For the purposes of this report, it will 
be convenient to divide the cathedral chapters into two classes, between which there exists a 
marked line of distinction : 

First, the deans and chapters of the old foundation. 

Secondly, those of the new foundation. 

The former term comprehends all those cathedral establishments which were founded at 
different periods before the reign of King Henry the Eighth ; the latter, those which were 
founded by letters patent from the Crown, confirmed by Parliament, about the time of the 
reformation. The establishments of the old foundation, though some of them possess codes 
of statutes, granted at different periods, yet appear to be governed principally by the domestic 
enactments of the bodies themselves, and by customs, the origin of which cannot always be 
discovered. Those of the new foundation are, for the most part, governed by statutes, which 
were granted by the Crown, and se vam ratified by Parliament. In the enactments of 
these statutes there is a great similarity, and frequently an identity. 

The principal distinction between the two foundations, which bear upon the subject of the 
present Report, are these. The old comprise, not only the dean and canons residentiary, 
who compose the chapters of each, but various other prebendaries, who are not required to 
keep any residence at the cathedral, nor to perform any other duty, except that of preaching 
one or two sermons in each year. The dean, and each of the residentiaries, has, besides a 
separate endowment and a small fixed stipend, a share of that portion of the corporate revenues 
which remains after the payment of those stipends and other general expenses. Of this pa 
tion which is called dividend, the dean receives no larger share than any other member of the 
chapter ; except at Lichfield, where a different scale of division is prescribed by a local act of 
Parliament. Those prebendaries, who are not residentiaries, have no share of the corporate 
revenues, except, in some cases, small fixed payments, but in most instances possess each 4 
separate endowment. 
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In the chapters of the new foundation, on the contrary, there are no prebendaries, besides 
the residentiaries ; and except at Durham and Ely, they have no separate estates, The dean, 
independently of statutable allowances upon a materially larger scale than those of the pre- 
milictes. receives, on the division of fines, a two-fold pf 

The cathedral and collegiate churches of the dioceses in the rincipstey of Wales are, in 
some respects, so peculiarly circumstanced, as to require that they should be treated in a 
somewhat different manner from the other cathedral and collegiate churches, although without 
departing from the main principles laid down in this Report. 

The chances to which the measures now about to be recommended will apply, are :— 

Of the old foundation —the cathedrals of York, London, Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Salisbury, and Wells; and St. George's Chapel at Windsor. 

Of the new—the cathedrals of Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, Bristol, Carlisle, Chester, 
Ely, Gloucester, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, and Worcester; and the 
collegiate church of Westminster. 

In all these churches, the daily performance of the choral service is maintained out of the 
revenues of the dean and chapter ; who also, in most instances, sustain and repair the fabric ; 
and many of these bodies have of late years devoted very large sums, out of those revenues, to 
the reparation and improvement of the buildings intrusted to their care. 

The advan resulting to the interests of religion, from the existence of this species of 
preferment, when conferred on clergymen distinguished for professional merit, as well as 
the benefits accruing to the cities in which the cathedrals are situate, from the residence of 
such a description of” clergy, are too obvious to require illustration. But we are of opinion, 
that the most important objects of these institutions may be secured and continued, con- 
sistently with a reduction of the present cathedral preferments, and the appropriation of a 
considerable portion of the revenues towards making a better provision for the cure of souls, 

With these views we humbly recommend, that no new appointments shall, in future, be 
made to any of the stalls of the old foundation, which are not residentiary : with the exception 
of some, the income of which is little more than nominal, and which perhaps it may be 
deemed expedient to retain, as marks of distinction to be bestowed on deserving clergymen, 
As these stalls shall respectively become vacant, the proceeds of the estates or tithes, with 
which they are sadoued, may conveniently be received by the treasurer of Queen Anne’s 
bounty, and dealt with according to the provisions of the act passed in the last session,* until 
it shall have been determined what final arrangement shall be made. 

The number of prebends, affected by this recommendation, is above 360. In a few cases, 
the income is saved by some local custom or statute: but the greater part are endowed 
with a separate property under lease, either for twenty-one years, or (as more frequently 
ee) for three lives. i 

e also recommend, that the proceeds of estates with which the deans and residentiaries of 
the old foundation, and those of Durham and Ely, are endowed, separate from the corporate 
property of the chapters, should, as vacancies occur, be received and dealt with, in the same 
manner as is proposed with regard to the property attached to the prebends last mentioned, 

We further recommend, that the chapter, in each of the churches enumerated, both of the 
old and new foundation, should consist hereafter of a dean and four canons, the establishment 
at present actually existing in the cathedrals of York, Chichester, and Carlisle ; that one, at 
least, of these canonries, where they may be in the patronage of the Bishop, should be made 
available towards a better provision for the office of archdeacon; that until the existing 
chapter shall be reduced to the proposed number, no new election nor appointments take place ; 
and that the income, resulting from stipends, dividends, or other sources, which would have 
been payable to each residentiary exceeding the number of four, should, as the stalls become 
vacant, be paid by the chapter clerk to the treasurer of Queen Anne's bounty, as in the case 
of the separate estates. : ; , 

We are of opinion, that an exception to this rule might with promeieey be made in the case 
ot Chester, where the income of each of the six prebendaries does not exceed 125/., on an 
average of the last seven years. We recommend that the income of two Co, stalls, as 
they beeome vacant, should go to increase that of the dean and the other four canons, which 
will even then be very small, in reference to their station, and the duties required of them. 

In the cathedrals of York and Lichfield, if the dignitaries be divested of all separate en- 
dowments, the corporate property will not be adequate to the proper support of a dean and 
four canons. We recommend, therefore, that in these two cases part of the separate endow- 
ments should be added to the general funds of the respective corporations. ahs. 

In the cathedrals of St. Paul and of Lincoln the present number of canons residentiary is 
only three; out of whose revenues we recommend, that provision be made for the archdeacons 
of the dioceses of London and Lincoln respectively ; one of whom, in each of those dioceses, 
should have a place in, the chapter, which will then consist of a dean and four canons. 


*5&6W. IV. c. 30, intituled “ An Act for protecting the Revenues of vacant Ecclesiastical 
dignities, prebends, canonries, and benefices without cure of souls, and for preventing the 
lapse thereof during the pending inquiries respecting the state of the Established Chureh in 
England and Wales.”’ 


Vou. 1X.— April, 1836. 3K 
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The chapter of Christchurch being connected, not only with the duties of the cathedral, but 
also with the government of the largest college in the University of Oxtord, and two of the 
stalls being annexed, by Act of Parliament, to the Regius professorships of Divinity and 
Hebrew, it may perhaps be advisable that the number of canons should be six; that one of 
the stalls should be annexed to the Lady Margaret’s professorship of Divinity, which is at 
present endowed with one of the stalls at Worcester; and that this latter stall should be 
separated from the professorship, and revert to your Majesty's patronage. 

With respect to some of the better endowed canonries, which will remain in four or five of 
the cathedrals, we are of opinion that they may be any. sid connected with the 
parochial charge of populous districts. The method of effecting this we reserve for our future 
consideration; it being necessary to examine carefully the case of each cathedral, with 
reference to its revenues and local circumstances. 

The dean and canons of Durham, when divested of their separate estates, will still be in the 
receipt of incomes considerably larger than those of any other cathedral body : and we are of 
opinion that a portion of their revenues may properly be applied towards the important object 
of maintaining, in a state of respectability and efficiency, the University of Durham; for 
the establishment of which the present in and chapter have already made a considerable 
sacrifice. 

In the cathedrals of Lincoln, Lichfield, Exeter, and Salisbury, there are prebends not 
residentiary, the whole or part of the revenues of which belong to the Bishops of the respective 
dioceses, and, in the account presented to your Majesty in our first alent, have been 
reckoned as part of the episcopal revenues. We think it advisable that these endowments 
should be permanently annexed to the respective sees. 

We are of opinion, that the term of residence of each dean, hereafter to be appointed, should 
be nine months, and of each canon three months. It is obvious that it will become necessary 
to make some alterations, in those statutes of the respective churches, by which the turns and 

riods of residence are regulated. 

At present, as we have before stated, the deans of all the cathedrals upon the old foundation, 
except Lichfield, receive shares of the corporate funds equal only to those of the canons ; but 
from the superior value of their separate endowments, the aggregate of their emoluments consi- 
derably exceeds that of any other member of the chapter. As it is now proposed, that these 
separate endowments shall be disunited from the deaneries, we meer ie 9 that in future 
each of the deans of the old foundation should have, like those of the new, a share in each 
dividend, double that of a canon; such a difference being required by his higher rank, 
greater expenses, and longer residence. 

By a custom, prevailing in most of the cathedrals of the old foundation, the residentiaries 
are elected by the chapter, from among the other prebendaries, who are in all cases appointed 
by the Bishop. We recommend that wher wl the appointments of the residentiaries be 
made directly by the Bishop, except in the case of the cathedral church of St. Paul, where we 
think that three canonries should be in the direct nomination of the Crown, and the fourth, 
which will be connected with the office of archdeacon, in the patronage of the Bishop. 

If the recommendation contained in our first Report to your Majesty, for the erection of two 
new Sees, be adopted, the two collegiate churches of Manchester and Ripon may be made the 
cathedrals of those sees. At Manchester, the establishment is already so similar to that pro- 
posed for the cathedrals of the new foundation, that little change will be required, besides the 
alteration of titles, from warden and fellows, to dean and canons. 

At Ripon, there are a dean,a sub-dean, and six other prebendaries; but the dean alone 
appears to have kept any regular residence. The revenues of this church are of so small 
amount, that it may perhaps be expedient to make an arrangement, with respect to the pre- 
bends, different from that"which is recommended for the other cathedrals. 

The dean of Windsor receives no larger share, in the division of corporate revenues, than a 
canon; but his income is increased by the deanery of the collegiate church of Wolverhampton, 
a prebend in the same church, and the living of Haseley, in the diocese of Oxford, all of 
which ure annexed to his deanery, We recommend, that upon the first vacancy, the living 
of Haseley should be severed from the deanery ; and that the dean should in future receive a 
a double share of dividend, as in the other chapters. The deanery and prebend of Wolver- 
hampton will, according to the principles of this Report, be separated from the deanery of 
Windsor after the present incumbency ; and we are of opinion that their endowments cannot 
be better applied, than towards increasing the very slender provision, which now exists, for 
the pastoral care of that populous district. 

he small endowments belonging to the collegiate establishments of Heytesbury and 
Middleham should, we think, be apphed to the purpose of providing for the parochial clergy, 
in the places with which those establishments are cmannetel. 

The circumstances of the collegiate church of Southwell differ essentially from those of any 
other which has come under our consideration ; the choral service is there performed twice 
daily: there is no dean; but there are sixteen prebendaries, each of whom is resident but 

three months in a cycle of four years. All of these, besides their share of the corporate funds, 
have separate estates, which would appear, from the reserved rents, to differ considerably in 
value. The gross average of the corporate revenue is about 2,200/., from which an establish- 
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ment is maintained, as large as that of some cathedrals. The surplus income is divided 
among the four residentiaries of the mee Each has received about 2002. on account of 
stipend and dividend. We think that this chapter deserves separate consideration, according 
to its own liar circumstances ; but our present opinion is, that the archdeacon of Notting- 
ham should be the head of the church, and rector of the parish, with one assistant minister ; 
that the vicarage should be better endowed ; that there should be two vicars choral ; and 
that the separate estates should be dealt with as in the case of the cathedrals on the old 
foundation. 

We have taken into our consideration the important nature of the duties belonging to the 
office of archdeacon, and the aren oa of the provision at present made for the t 
majority of these officers, the number of whom we have proposed to increase, and upon whom 
additional labour will be imposed by the regulations which we are prepared to recommend. 
Their remuneration arises principally from small payments, made to them at their visitations, 
under the name of procurations, the amount of which is the same as it was several centuries 
ago. The total of their emoluments is, in most cases, not adequate to defray the necessary 
expenses even of their ordinary visitations, still less those of their parochial circuits, the 
regular performance of which is the most essential of their duties. We have already recom- 
mended, that in each cathedral, where such an arrangement is practicable, one at least of the 
stalls should be applied to the purpose of making a better provision for this important office. 
An instance of such an arrangement already exists in the cathedral of Rochester. 

As it is desirable that dignities in cathedral and collegiate churches should be bestowed upon 
those only whose qualifications have been proved by a certain period of service in the 
ministry of the church, we further seaniend, that no person be hereafter capable of receiving 
the appointment of dean, archdeacon, or canon, until he shal] have been six years complete in 
priest’s orders. 

Our attention has been drawn to the condition of those ministers in the cathedral and 
collegiate churches who are know by the names of minor canons, vicars choral, priest vicars, 
or asteine. The service is performed by them, or some of them, in all these churches twice, 
and in some three times a day, throughout the year. The number in St. Paul's cathedral is 
twelve; in others, there are eight, six, four; and in the collegiate church of Manchester, 
two. The emoluments are almost as various as the numbers, At Durham, some of the 
minor canons receive as much as 170/, a year; in some churches they have not more than 
301. ; but the majority receive from 50/. to 70/. In consequence of the smallness of their 
salaries in almost all the cathedrals, we find a prevalent custom of giving to these ministers 
chapter livings, which they hold together with their places in the cathedral, We are of 
opinion that the interests, both of the cathedrals and of the parishes, would be consulted by 
retaining only so many of these ministers as are sufficient for the service of the cathedrals, 
and giving them such salaries as may preclude the necessity of their holding benefices 
together with their offices in the phon 

n most of the cathedrals of the old foundation, these subordinate ministers form a distinct 
corporation, subsist upon the separate funds thereto belonging, and exert the same — of 
leasing their property as other ecclesiastical bodies. The consequent fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty of income, arising from fines received upon renewal of leases in different years, which 
is found very inconvenient by the holders of larger preferment, must occasionally become 
a source of distress to those whose average subsistence is very slender. We are of opinion that 
it would be expedient to make some arrangement for placing the property of these minor 
corporations upon a better footing. 

he alterations which we have proposed, with respect both to the arrangement of dioceses, 
and the constitution of deans and chapters, appear to us to render it expedient that a change 
should be made in the exercise of the patronage which is now vested in the last-mentioned 
bodies. We recommend that such regulations should be adopted as may leave it in the power 
of deans and chapters, under certain restrictions, to give preferment to the members o their 
own body, and to the minor canons, who may som look to them for reward after a certain 
period of service ; and that where the presentation to any benefice in their gift is not required 
for these purposes, it should pass, in some cases to the Crown, and in others to the Bishop of the 
“diocese in which cither the cathedral or the benefice may be respectively situate. This recom- 
mendation is not to be regarded as extending to the chapter of Christchurch, and must, of 
course, be considered as subject to modification in particular cases. f 

We likewise recommend that, in general, the livings, the patronage of which belongs to 
the prebends which are to cease, and those in the gift of the deans and residentiaries, 
in right of their separate estates, shall, after the present incumbencies, fall to the presentation 
of the respective Bishops. yon: 

As the last remaining point connected with deans and chapters, we feel it right to take 
some notice of the expenditure of their corporate revenues, — from rentals and other 
regular sources. “We have already noticed the great liberality of those bodies in bestowing 
large sums on the reparation and embellishment of their churches, to the diminution of their 
own incomes. The ordinary expenditure appears to us, in general, economical and moderate, 
and such as is required for the due performance of choral service, the care and maintenance of 
the fabric, and the decent propriety of a cathedral establishment. There is, however, a con- 
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siderable difference observable in the seale of this expenditure in diflerent places; but with 
respect to any reductions which can be effected under this head, the case of each cathedral wil! 
require to be considered by itself. ; 

We have still to mention the subject of sinecure rectories. The total number of these pre- 
ferments is seventy, of which above thirty are in the patronage of the Crown, or of ecciesias- 
tical corporations. We recommend that these should be suppressed, and that the resources 
arising y to them should be applied towards augmenting the existing provision for the cure 
of souls; due regard being had, in the first instance, to the wants of those dioceses in which 
the sinecure rectories are situate. a 4 

With respect to the probable extent of the fund, applicable to the purpose of increasing the 
present proviston for the parochial clergy, which may be derived from the different sources 
pointed out in this report; although it is not possible to form an accurate estimate, until the 
points which are reserved for further consideration shall have been finally settled, we entertain 
a confident expectation that the amount will ultimately not be less than 130,000/. per annum. 

It appears by the Liber Regis, compiled in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, that in 
ania parts of England, there are hospitals of ancient foundation, which were at that time 
deemed promotions spiritual, and as such were charged with first-fruits and tenths, although 
partaking also of an eleemosynary character. We are informed that these establishments are, 
from the increase in the value of their possessions, capable of affording, in some instances, after 
amply satisfying the objects of the founder's bounty, the means of making a better poe 
fur the cure of souls in the parishes with which they are connected, Our attention, however, 
having but recently been called to them, we have no precise information either of their num- 
ber, of the value of their possessions, or of the aeutlinns necessary for their proper mainte- 
nance ; and are not, therefore, at present able to offer to your Majesty any suggestions with 
respect to these hospitals. 


Residence of the Clergy.—In obedience to your Majesty's command, we have rext directed 
our special attention to the residence of the clergy on their benefices ; and we have taken this 
subject into consideration jointly with that of pluralities, which has a direct and important 
bearing upon it. a” 

A cursory inspection of the returns, made to the Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission, 
ms sufhcient to shew the difficulty of abolishing pluralities altogether. , 

It appears that of 10,478 benetices, from which returns have been received, 297 are under 
501 per annum ; 1629 are between 501. and 100/. per annum ; and 1602 are between 100/, 
and 1504. Se that there are 1926 benefices under 100. per annum, and 3528 under 1502; 
not taking account of the reductions, even of these small values, which have taken place since 
the returns were made. 

On many of these benefices, there is no glebe-house, nor do they furnish the means of 
erecting any. It is difficult, in many cases, to provide for the performance of the spiritual 
duties of very poor livings, except by intrusting them to the clergyman of some neighbouring 
parish, With the evils, however, which may be supposed to result from such a state of 
things, there is this advantage—that it furnishes employment for young men, upon their first 
entering into the ministry, in the character of stipendiary curates ; a regular supply of whom 
ix indispensable to the efficiency and good order of the Established Church. Nevertheless, it 
has been long admitted that pluralities, if not wholly abolished, should be restricted within as 
narrow limits as the actual state of the Church will permit: and it is not unreasouable to 
expect, that such restriction may lead to the angmentation of many of the poorer benefices, 
partly from private resources, and partly from the funds which the operation of measures 
proposed by us may render available to that purpose, 

In determining the principles upon which the holding of benefices in plurality should, in 
tuture, be regulated, we have had respect partly to distance and partly to value. 

With respect to distance, we are of opinion that if an incumbent be permitted to hold two 
benefices, distant from each other not more than ten miles, he will be able, without incon- 
venience, to exereise an occasional superintendence and control over the benefice upon which 
he «oes not reside, the regular duties of which will be performed by his curate. 

With respect to value, we recommend that no benefice of greater annual value than 500/. 
should be held in plurality with any other benefice, except in cases Where the small value or 
large population of some neighbouring benefice may render it advisable that it should be held 
by the incumbent of a better endowed living. In such cases we recommend that, upon a 
statement, made by the Bishop of the diocese to the Archbishop, and transmitted, with the 
sanction of his approval, to the Privy Council, it should be lawful for your Majesty in 
Council to allow such plurality. 

We recommend that not more than two preferments of any description be held by the same 
person, except in the case of an archdeacon, who may be permitted to hold one benefice with 
the cure of souls and one canonry. We are of opinion that the operation of a law, embodying 


these provisions, will, at no very distant period, have so far reduced the number of pluralities 
s to leave no just ground of complaint on that score. 


Closely connected with this subject, is that which relates to the union of small livings, and 
¢ dissolution of existing unions. 
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Where two benefices are contiguous to each other, each being of small value and population, 
we think that it may, in many cases, be expedient to unite them, so as to form one benefice, 
This may now be done, under certain restrictions, by the Bishop, with the consent of the 
patron ; but there exists a degree of uncertainty, as to the circumstances under which it can 
he legally done, which it is desirable to remove by a more strict and precise limitation. On 
the other hand, some instances are to be found of unions, the constituent members of which 
are so circumstanced, with respect to value or population, as to render it desirable that they 
should be separated from each other, and made Tt *ndent benefices. We think that vour 


Majesty in Council, upon the recommendation of the 


tishop, certified to your Majesty by such 


Commussioners as may be appointed for the purposes connected with the objects of this Report, 
should have the power of declaring, that such separation shall take place, either immediately, 
with consent of the incumbent, or, if such consent be not given, upon the first avoidance of 


the benefice. 


We are also of opinion that power should be given to your Majesty, in certain cases, with 
the advice of your Majesty’s Privy Council, and with the consent of the Bishop and patrons, 
to alter the boundaries of parishes contiguous to each other. 

With respect to residence, we are of opinion that it 1s not necessary so depart from the 
general principles of the statute 57 Geo. IIl. ¢. 99, which consolidated all the previous acts 
relating to residence, and the employment of stipendiary curates by non-resident incumbents. 
But we think it expedient to make further provision for the enforcing of residence, by diminish- 
ing the number of exemptions, and the grounds of heence of non-residence, which the act in 
question allows ; by limiting the period of legal absence in certain cases ; and by giving 
additional powers to the Bishops with respect to the appointment and payment of curates, and 
the repairs and erection of glebe-houses. 

With reference to these subjects, pluralities, residence, and the — of stipendiary 
curates, we have prepared a Bill, embodying the suggestions to which we have alluded; re- 
pealing the present statute law, and re-enacting its principal provisions, with such alterations 
and additions as appear necessary to carry those suggestions into effect. But we think it 
right to state explicitly our opinion, that the residence of the parochial clergy, to the extent 
which the interests of religion require, can only be secured by providing the means of aug- 
menting poor benefices, and erecting glebe houses. There are not less than 2.878 benefices on 
which there is no house of residence, and 1,728, the houses upon which are unfit for residence. 

We deem it right respectfully to repeat the observation made in our first Report, that in all 
our proposals we assume that vested interests will be respected, so far as regards the revenues 
und profits of persons actually holding any of the offices which will be eflected by those pro- 


posa S. 


Having, in the course of our ae been informed of your Majesty's — inten- 


tion not to fill up the stall whic 


1 has become vacant in your Majesty’s royal ¢ 


iapel at Wind- 


sor, until it should have undergone our consideration, and having also received, through Vis- 
count Melbourne, your Majesty's express permission to deal with the chapter of that chapel, 
notwithstanding its contiguity to and connexion with the royal residence, in the same mode 
as with other chapters in the patronage of the Crown, we have, without scruple, offered to 
your Majesty, in the foregoing Report, such suggestions as have been dictated by our sense 
of duty, as well with regard to those dignities which are in the direct patronage of your Majesty, 
as with regard to those which are in the gift of Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and Chapters. 
We have further to acknowledge the communication, by Viscount Melbourne, of your Ma- 
lesty’s commands, that no appointment shall take place to the stall which has lately become 
vacant in the chapter of Westminster. 
recommending the union of the stall, then vacant in the same chapter, with the parish of Se. 
Margaret, apply with equal force to the annexation of similar preferment to the equally popu- 
lous parish ot St. John, Westminster, we humbly submit to your Majesty's consideration, 
hat the present vacancy affords a suitable opportunity of providing for the spiritual wants of 


the latter parish, 


As the reasons assigned in our former Report, for 


We also think it due to those Archbishops and Bishops who have forborne to collate, pend- 
ug Our proceedings, to sinecure rectories, prebends, and offices within their patronage, to 
enumerate the preferments now remaining vaeant on this account, with the names of their 
respective patrons :—In the patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury : the sinecure rectory 
ot Ashbury, in the diocese of Salisbury; the sinecure rectory of Kilken, or Cileain, in the 
diocese of St. Asaph. Archbishop of York: the prebend of south Newbald, in the Cathedral 
ot Yerk. Bishop of London: the prebend of Chamberlayn Wood, in the Cathedral of St. 
Paul's. Bishop of St. Asaph: the sineeure rectory of Llanbrynmair, in that diocese. Bishop 
of Bath and Wells: the precentorship of the Church, and the prebend of Litton, in the Ca- 
thedral of Wells. Bishop of Chichester : the prebend of Waltham in the Cathedral of Chi- 
chester. Bishop of St. David's: the precentorship of the Church of Brecon, and the prebend 


of Boughrode, in the same church. 
Bishop of Lincoln : 


Cathedral of Exeter. 


tishop of Exeter: a non-residentiary prebend, in the 


the three prebends of Carlton cum Thurlby, Em- 


pingham, and Welton Rivall, in the Cathedral of Lincoln. 
We have further to observe, that the Rev. J. H.M. Luxmoore, the present possessor of the 
‘iuecure rectory of Whitford, in the diocese of St. Asaph, has expressed his willingness to 
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resi . all vested interest in the same, if it can be appropriated towards the endowment of a 
Welch professorship, in the northern part of the principality of Wales. 

‘aed (os tly, we have received from Mrs. Hartley, of Bath, the liberal offer of placi ing at our 
disposal, with reference to the object of this Commission, her interest in a portion of the 
tithes of the parish of Wendron, in Cornwall. 

All which we humbly submit to your Majesty's consideration. 


(Signed ) W. Canrvar. C. J. Lonnow, 
Correnuam, C. J. Linconn, 
E. Epor. J. H. Guoucesrer, 
LANSDOWNE. T. Sprine Rice, 
Hagrrowsy. H. Hosuovse. 
MELBOURNE. Herpent JENNER. 
Dated this 4th day of March, 1836. J. Russevw. 


| The Tables will be given, if possible, in the next Number. | 
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DR. HAMPDEN. 


Every thing which has occurred since last month has tended to 
aggravate the regret, which all right-minded men must have felt, at 
the unfortunate appointment of this gentleman to the divinity chair at 
Oxford. It was quite clear, that the distinguished persons who had 
felt it their duty to take such strong and singular proceedings against 
him, as occurred in the month of February, would not, and could 
not, stop there. They had gone too far, not to go farther. They 
owed it, indeed, alike to Dr. Hampden and to themselves, to allege 
distinct proof of their assertions, and to present their humble requests 
to the heads of the university, that further measures might be taken, 
on the strength of those proofs. After various difficulties—to which it 
would be painful to do more than allude—a statute passed the Board 
of Heads, the purport of which was to declare, that not having any 
confidence in the way in which Dr. H. treated divinity subjects, the 
university could not allow him to judge of the qualifications or the 
doctrines of the select preachers at St. Mary’s. ‘The form in which a 
censure is conveyed is not of much consequence. This statute is a 
formal censure, erounde <don Dr. H.’s works. Such a censure is cer- 
tainly looked for from the university ; and the tone and terms of it are 
those of singular discretion, It pre fers no formal accusation against Dr. 
Hampden, as holding false doctrine, but states, that his mode of treating 
theology is such, that the unive rsity cannot feel confidence in him, 

On Tuesday, the 22nd of March, a large body of members of con- 
vocation had assembled, and there was no doubt whatever that the 
statute would have been passed. On this, the proctors took a step, 
which the university laws allow, the stopping the measure on their 
own sole responsibility. Whether such a step was advisable ; whether 
it can answer any good end to Dr. Hampden’s own cause, so often to 
stop proceedings, simply by his own vote, or the arbitrary act of two 
individuals preventing the university from exercising its judgme nt, he 
and his friends must decide, But, to othe rs, it would seem that this could 
not be so; for, next term, new proctors will be in office ; and they who 
know the feeling excited, and the numbers collected, can have no 
doubt that the statute will be passed early next term. 
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Let Dr. Hampden and his friends consider this well, and the position 
in which it will place him. He is hardly likely to condeseend to read 
these humble pages; but if any of his friends should do 80, let them 
fairly consider the plain statement about to be made, and see, at once, 
whether Dr. H. can escape from one or other of the two alternatives 
presented, and whether the counsel which follows is offered in an un- 
friendly spirit. All consideration of Dr. H.'s technical defence is laid 
aside ; not because there is no strength in it, for, as a /echnical defence, 
as alawyer’s argument, to maintain his client, and annoy his adversary, 
the questions raised, as to the time ofcensure, the stlence observed at first 
as to the Bampton Lectures, and the appointment to the Moral Philo- 
sophy professorship, have all of them undoubtedly weight; that is to 
say, they have the sort of weight which a lawyer wishes his arguments 
to have—they go to procuring a verdict on grounds quite irrespective 
of the real rights and merits of the case. Doubtless, in strict right, 
Dr. H. ought to have been censured (or, as his friends call it, per- 
secuted) at once; and he ought not to have been honoured with any 
farther appointment. All this goes ¢o a verdict, but no farther: it 
does not touch the real merits ofthe case, that is, whether his doctrines 
are false, unsafe, or unsound, which is a question quite unconnected 
with the time when they are proclaimed or pronounced to be so, It 
does not prove that they who forbore to take extreme measures, till 
they were necessary, from good feeling and kindness, and dislike to 
attack opinions, were liable to any other censure than that which 
always attaches to generous feeling, when it leads to overlooking 
real faults ; while, for the purpose of shewing that they act from any 
bad feeling now, it is worse than contemptible. No reply is required 
to such a charge, but the recital of the names of those who have been 
active on this occasion ; men distinguished for learning, piety, genius, 
and worth; men utterly incapable, in short, of harbouring a bad, 
vindictive, or personal feeling, Where other charges, indeed, are laid 
aside, and that of persecution alone is maintained, what is it that is 
meant? A certain number of persons, capable of judging, conceive 
that there is very much unsafe and unsound in a particular book, 
published under particular circumstances, and, from those circum- 
stances, likely to have much weight. They declare this publicly, and 
wish the book to be censured by public authority; and the writer, not 


to be fined, not be injured, not to be imprisoned, not to be deprived of 


his worldly goods, but, to be prevented from teaching young and 
inexperienced men the opinions which he holds. Let those who talk 
of persecution say what should be done by conscientious men in such 
circumstances, who are fully and thoroughly persuaded that the tenets 
held are dangerous, and that the consequences are likely to be de- 
plorable ? Supposing them to be right ; supposing, in the case of a 
future Regius Professor, very grave and serious objections to his doe- 
trines can be maintained, do Dr. H.’s friends mean that, whatever such 
professor may maintain, it is to be allowed to pass, sub silentio; in 
short, that it is of no matter what a man teaches, while he outwardly 
continues in the church ? 

The plain statement spoken of is this: either Dr. Hampden is, or is 
hot, prepared to abide by the positions he has laid down in his Bamp- 
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ton Lectures, and other works. Giving him all the advantage (w hieh 
every one may fairly claim) of getting rid of verbal inaccuracies, or 
careless phrases, there is a vi ‘ry large number of positions to which 
his perseentors hav e formally and most justly objected. He must now 

have made up his mind whether he will, or can, abide by these or not. 

If he is conscientiously persuaded of their voit, of course he can do 
nothing but persevere in defending them ; nor can it, perhaps, in fair- 
ness, be expected of one who believes that they are fully and entirely 
reconcileable with the articles and formularies of the chure th, that he 
should resign an honourable station, which he believes that he has 
fairly won, and to which he thinks he can do justice. But then he 
and his friends must remember, that they who believe as conscien- 
tiously in the falsehood and danger of their positions, as he (on this 
supposition) does on their truth and safe ‘ty, must as dec idedly oppose 
him, as he must resolutely maintain his position, This is a very 

painful condition of things ; but what remedy is there for it? It isa 
very false view of our condition here below, to suppose that there is 
a cure for every evil. If, indeed, Dr. H. can, by fair argument, main- 
tain every position which he has laid down, and convince the world of 
them, that would be a remedy. But will his friends say, that they 

think this possible? If, on the other hand, Dr. Hampden, being a 
sincere and dutiful son of the church, cannot but contess, that he has 
spoken incautiously, unsafely, and unsoundly, although without the 
least intention of teac hing false ‘hood, all may be well, if he can have 
magnanimity to avow this, and take the ste ps becoming him. It cer- 
tainly wants great strength of mind, in ye man, to avow publicly that 
he has been w rong, and especially it in one who is to be a teacher of 
others. But if he should be so soieanitel he cannot, as a religious 
man, but see, that he owes the church, and the cause he has injured, 
a full satisfaction ; and it will be hereafter his greatest pleasure to re- 
member, that he has done all that in him lay to atone for the scandal 
and injury which he has caused. If he would come forward fairly 
and say this, accompanying it with an honest and open declaration of 
his unfeigned attachment to the church of England, and with a decla- 
ration, also, of his wish to have time allowed him (a very natural and 
proper wish, under different circumstances,) for tranquil preparation of 
those lectures, which it has been the duty of his predecessors to deliver, 
but for which he is not prepared, all, it is repeated, may yet be well. 
By judicious and well-weighed publications, he may restore that con- 
fidence which he has lost, and which can never be forced back. It 
can only be regained by time, by a complete conviction of his good 
feeling, “his hone st intention, and his w illingness to set himself right 
where he has been wrong. He may be well assured—probably he 
has little doubt * of it—that those whom his friends call his perse- 
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* Dr. H. has been unfortunate in an advoc ate. A wretched ‘ Letter tothe Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury’ grounds his defence merely on the technicalities alluded to, and 
then on gross, base personalities against those who are acting in the business, ance 
dotes picked up in the streets, scandal, passion, and vulgar gossip. One of Dr. H.'s 
assailants swore an oath; this poor man has heard that another hates the ministry ; 
a third wishes for “a row;” a fourth was a long time before going into priest’s orders, 
&e, &e.'! Such friends must injure any cause, beyond the power of sober judgment 
to retrieve. But who can be the writer? Some one who has abused the confidence 
of some member of the Board of Heads, from his knowledge of the statute as proposed 
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cutors, would be the first to hail such a course, and to express their 
warin sympathy with him, and with the line of conduct which he had 
thus marked out for himself. 

Dr. Hampden may be assured that he can do himself no good by 
such extracts from an early work of his as have just appeared, al. 
though coupled with a declaration, that, as he is about to republish it, 
it must be taken as a fair view of his present opinions, Surely he 
must see, that if, after having, as a young man, written wisely, truly, 
and rightly, in the fuller maturity of his mind he has written—as at 
least is openly alleged—unwisely, falsely, and wrongly, he cannot 
possibly refer to his early writings to show the correctness of his sub- 
sequent views. Surely he must see that this cannot go a single step 
towards restoring confidence, and that this is the one only thing which 
he has to do. Here are lately published works, which are felt to be 
dangerous. Let him disavow the dangerous consequences, or apologize 
fur his incaution, or, if he can, defend them: nothing else can do. 

P.S. Since® the above remarks were written, Dr. Hampden's 
Inaugural Lecture has been put into circulation; but it does not, in 
any way, alter the case. It contains a direct, formal, and vehement 
declaration, on Dr, Hampden’s part, of his adherence to the various 
great points of faith held by the church of England. But Dr. Hampden 
obviously forgets that confidence, like love, cannot be forced. It will 
be remembered that in the last Number of this Magazine, the whole 
argument proceeded on the supposition, that Dr. Hampden (by the 
very fact, indeed, of his remaining as a minister of the church) had 
already made such declaration, and that it was to be received, But 
still the litera scripta manet. His works still exist, and exist unre- 
tracted. Now, what his opponents say is, that the whole tenour of 
the phraseology of these works, the whole tendency of the view main- 
tained through them, is inconsistent with such a belief; and that, con- 
sequently, Dr. Hampden does not deserve confidence, as a teacher of 
youth. They do not impute insincerity to Dr. Hampden; very fur 
from it; but it isa very common thing, that where a person chuses 
to promuigate some new (or, at all events, some fancied new,) system 
of philosophy, it is found by reasoners, who look farther than he does, 
that it is necessarily inconsistent with opinions which he himself, in all 
honesty, professes, and has always held. Whether in religion, or in 
other topies, it is quite a common thing, that the belief of early life 
stands fast by the individual, and will produce practical results in his 
conduct ; when, if he logically followed out new views which he has 
adopted, every vestige of it ought to have been blotted out of his mind. 
There is, consequently, not the slightest wish felt to impute insincerity 
to Dr. Hampden, or the least suspicion entertained of his disbelleving 
What he professes to believe; but he believes it, in spite of his own 
proclaimed and promulgated philosophy.” That remains just where it 
was, —equally (as his opponents say) false, and equally dangerous. His 
vehement profession of belief can, therefore, serve no purpose what- 





* To account for the chronology, it may be necessary to observe that there was just 


time to stop the press, and insert the statement in p. 434, as tothe meeting of March 22. 
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ever which is not served by his remaining a minister of the ¢hurch. 
If he wishes to set himself really right in the opinion of those who are 
now offended at his opinions, he must submit simply to the same law 
that every other man does; that is, he must either defend the opinions 
which he has put forward, and show that they are really consistent with 
the belief which he holds, or he must openly give them up, as incon- 
sistent. What is there hard in this? By what other law are other 
men, and other writers, judged ? Why should the King’s Reader in 
Divinity at Oxford be alone exempted from the operation of that law 
which, to go no further, is common to every other literary man ? 

A second postscript is necessary, to notice a most laborious pamphlet, 
called “Dr. Hampden’s Theological Statements compared with the 
Thirty-nine Articles,’ with a very learned, thoughtful, and powerful 
preface, by Dr. Pusey, in which the same view, so imperfectly and 
feebly expressed in the foregoing sentences, is put forth with a 
fulness, a depth, and a range of thought, which make the work most 
valuable, quite independently on this controversy. Now, if Dr. 
Hampden means to do himself any real good, he must answer this 
work, and show that it is wrong, and that the citations given from his 
works do not prove what they are alleged to prove.* 


—— 


LANGUAGE OF DISSENTERS, AS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
First, let the “ Christian Advocate,” of February 29th, speak :—~ 


‘* We rejoice to perceive that the Birmingham voluntaries, including that staunch 
advocate of the voluntary principle, Mr. Burnet, of Camberwell, have made a move- 
ment in advance of the tardy and temporizing London dissenters. In an interview 
which the deputies of the former had with Lord John Russell a few days ago, they 
plainly told his lordship, that, rather than have a mere commutation of the church- 
rate, they would have nothing. This is the right method of proceeding. We are the 
more glad that it has been adopted, because we have seen certain parties, as usual, 
forgetting their loud professions of determination to be content w®h nothing less 
than the absolute annihilation of the rate; and, after a few faint bow-wows of dis- 
content, tamely acquiescing, with a wagging tail, in the minister's design. The 
government, no doubt, calculated upon this unworthy facility of disposition, when 
they resolved to insult the dissenters of England, by re-proposing the rejected juggle 
of Lord Althorp. But, thanks to the activity and honesty of our Birmingham 
brethren, they have received timely warning of the peril to which they will expose them- 
selves, by trifling thus with a body of men whose support is indispensable to their official 
existence. ‘They err egregiously if they suppose, that by the Municipal Bill of last 
session, and the Marriage Bill of this, they have made themselves so secure of the 
confidence of dissenters as that the question of church-rates may be trifled with, or 
its satisfactory settlement be postponed another year. We believe we know the 


= - — ——_— = _ re ee 


® It appears, by a letter in the “ Standard,” that the statements in the Letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, alluded to in a former note, are quite false ; that 
instead of 70 out of 200 residents taking up the question, there are 120 out of 180; 
that, of the other 60, many are not with Dr. Hampden, and that 14 out of 25 heads 
ure against him. With respect to the calumnies uttered in that disgraceful letter, 
against the venerable President of Magdalen, not a word of reply can be necessary: 
The slanderer who imputed scruples to him, must have known that he was uttering 
slander, and that the act in question, like every other act of that venerable man, pro- 
eeeded trom the highest and purest motives. 
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feelings of the great mass of the dissenters ; and, unless we greatly mistake them, they 
will aceépt no measure as a measure of relief to them, which does not contain within 
it the acknowledgment of the great principle, that no man ought to be compelled to 
support or countenance, in any way, any form of religion, much less a form of 
which he does not approve. By merely abolishing the name of church-rate, whilst 
they retain the thing, therefore, government will not only not give satisfaction to 
dissenters, but will offer a gross insult both to their feelings and their understandings. 

At this we are not surprised; for we did not suffer ourselves to be deluded into 
great expectations by the “toleration” paragraph of the King's speech. The 
Whigs are just as great sticklers for the principle of an establishment—yea, and all 
its practical, but especially its pecuniary details, as ever the Tories are. ‘The see of 
Durham is vacant. By the deceased occupant’s own admission, it yields an income 
little less than 20,0002. a-year. Now, let us see how the Melbourne cabinet will 
dispose of it. Will they fill it, subject to an agreement on the part of the fortunate 
individual to submit to whatever deduction Parliament, in its economy, may see fit 
to meke ? or will they afford one of their few right reverend friends the opportunity of 
acquiring a vested interest in its princely revenues? With what ease might a few 
slices from this and other pieces of preferment, in which much is received for doing 
nothing, be taken to supply the place of church-rates, until the nation thinks proper 
to resume both the churches and the property attached to them, and devote them to 
purposes really national. ‘The time when it will come to this is rapidly hastening ; 
and the reason why the Whigs will not propose the entire abolition of church-rates 
is, that it would involve in its consequences the entire abolition of church—a con- 
summation which it is not their cue to facilitate.” 


Next, let us hear the “ Patriot,” on church-rates :— 


“It will appear from our Parliamentary digest, that Lord Jolin Russell stated, in 
reply to a question addressed to him by Sir Kobert Peel, that it was the intention 
of government to bring in a bill relative to church-rates, soon after the Easter 
recess. At the same time, no intimation was given in what manner this litigated 
question is to be adjusted ; whether by their commutation or extinction, If the 
information conveyed to us be correct, (and we have reason to believe that it is sub. 
stantially so,) it would appear that ministers have not, up to the present time, fully 
determined what course to take. The character of the bill will probably depend, in 
a great measure, on the tone of public feeling, and on the manner in which that 
feeling is expressed ; more especially on the line of conduct adopted by those who are 
most deeply interested in the question. Now is the time for the dissenters to speak out in 
a firm and decided tone, and to act with union and vigour, if they mean effectually to 
obtain relief from this odious, because most unjust, impost. If they remain apathetic or 
silent, they must blame themselves, should Lord John Kussell commit the same error 
into which the amiable and upright Lord Althorp, with the best intentions, fell, in 
imagining that the diminution and commutation of the tax, in a form which would 
render it a fixed burden, less capable of being efliciently resisted, would prove 
satisfactory. His Majesty’s Ministers should be told most respectfully, but plainly 
and firmly, that this is regarded by the general body of protestant dissenters as one 
of their most annoying grievances,” Ac. &c. &e. 


REGISTRATION AND MARRIAGE BILLS. 


Ir may be well to say here a few words relating to this and all other 
public measures treated of in this Magazine. Magic is now at a dis- 
count. Consequently, if a periodical is to be in the country On the 
lirst day of a month (and the country readers will have it so) it really 
must leave London before the said first. ‘To leave London before the 
first, in various conveyances, despatched from various booksellers, it 
must (on the same ground, of the present discount of magic) have 
been sent to the said booksellers by natural means, all of which (very 
inconveniently) want time. But. again, it cannot leave London © un- 
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houseled, unannealed.’ It must have a cover on its back, and be 
stitched. Time, again, is wanted for these operations, after the printing 
is completed, and the number entirely out of the printer's hands. And 
worse than all, in this sad eventful history, if it is to be printed in 
time to have all these various operations of stitching, covering, packing 
and conveying performed on it, it must be out of the hands of the 
writers a very considerable time before the said first of every calendar 
month. If, therefore, either a town or country reader, having on me 
said first of the month found in the “ Morning Post’’ or “ Herald” 
very full analysis of the Tithe or Registration Bill, is inclined to bi 
extremely angry at finding that the poor periodical, which rears its 
unlucky head at the same moment, contains no such analysis, and 
only very imperfect remarks on the Bill itself, let him consider, before 
he is too angry, that the said remarks could not be written later than 
the twenty -fitth, (at all events,) of the preceding month; and that 
at that date, perhaps, his own information was not more accurate, nor 
his own ideas clearer on the subject than those of the writers. The y 
who took the trouble to compare the article on the Registration Bill 
last month with the last words in the Notices to C orrespondents, may 
have, perhaps, some notion of the way in which light breaks on peri- 
odicals as well as the rest of the world. And perh: aps after these 
remarks, readers may have, in future, that degree of benevolence 
and charity which will induce them not to expect the impossible. 

The remarks on the Registration and Marriage Bills in the last 
Number were, from the cause just alluded to, very imperfect. But 
the writer still sees no reason to depart from the position there laid 
down, nor from the view taken, that the Registration Bill must be so 
nugatory and contemptible that it can never pass any legislature, un- 
less as a violent party measure. Every one must be aware that it 
will be totally impossible (and terribly unjust, if it were not impos- 
sible,) to induce poor labourers to lose half a day, or a whole day’s 
work and pay, to walk across the country, in search too of a man 
whose name and look they detest, and whom they would willingly 
avoid, because they look on him as a spy; who will use every occa- 
sion he has of meeting with them to inquire into their affairs, and 
ask them troublesome questions, Then, these same Relieving Officers 
and Registrars will too often be broken tradesmen or farmers, who 
are employed because they have no other employment, and happen 
to have interest with some of the guardians. Their keeping a care- 
ful and correct register will be quite hopeless. Any one who has been 
accustomed to keep or make others keep a register in a large country 
parish, when the rector or curate, or both, have much duty besides, 
will know that, even with persons of education and orderly habits, it is 
not an easy thing r, and that if left to persons like the Relieving Officers, 
the registers will be useless, to say the least. Will they not be some- 
thing worse ? One would not stigmatize a body, many of whom will 
be respectable ; but it must be remembered, that just in proportion as 
the grade of the registrars is lowered, the danger of false registers is 
increased, 


There have been some objections stated to the government by some 
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of the Middlesex clergy, a part of which are here extracted, and de- 
serve attentive consideration :— 


“ They conscientiously believe, that the substitution of a registry of births for 
that of baptisms will have a very injurious effect upon the religion of the country, 
inasmuch as it will greatly diminish the number of baptisms. 4 

“ ‘They have too much reason to believe, that many children of the poorer classes 
would never be brought to the font of baptism at all, was it not for the civil advan- 
tages which their parents conceive to be dependent on their baptismal register ; 
these civil advantages may indeed be conferred through other channels; but this 
will be no compensation to the children themselves, who are thus deprived of rite of 
baptism, nor to the country in which they will grow up heathens in a nominally 
Christian nation. 

“ The clergy are ready to admit, that parents who are induced to present their 
children at the baptismal font, solely or principally with a view to the secular advan- 
tages of registration, are lamentably ignorant of their own duty, and of the benefits 
which follow from that sacred ordinance ; and it is undoubtedly the part of their 
spiritual teachers to endeavour, by all possible means, to bring them to a right under- 
standing of this subject. But it is better, as far as the children themselves are con- 
cerned, that their parents should bring them to be baptized under the influence of a 
wrong motive, than that they should not bring them at all; and the withdrawing 
of any inducement to the observance of a solemn and necessary ordinance of religion, 
cannot fail to have a most injurious effect upon the parents themselves; while it 
will deprive their children, in too many cases, of the initiatory sacrament of 
Christianity. 

“ The clergy wish not to dwell on this sad and solemn consideration ; but they 
earnestly hope that the legislature will pause before, for the sake of some statistical 
facilities, and a theoretical perfection of registration, it runs the risk of involving 
so many innocent children in this danger ; and becomes the unintentional tempter 
of their parents to so fearful a neglect of Christian duty. 

** The clergy also submit, that the provisions of this bill greatly interfere with 
the rights of the people, and violate those feelings which ought to be held most 
sacred, 

“ In proof of the first position they refer to clauses 19, 20, 22, 23, and the severe 
penalties enacted in the two latter clauses; in proof of the latter they advert to 
clause 25, requiring the next of kin (a widow, for instance, respecting her deceased 
husband, or a parent respecting his child) to give information to the registrar, not 
only respecting the death of the husband or child, but as to such other particulars 
as that officer may be required to certify, and therefore subjecting them at such a 
time, and under such circumstances, to the visits and interrogatories of a stranger.” 

“ The clergy have hitherto kept these registers free of any expense to the public, 
save that of providing proper books for the purpose; having been wholly paid for 
their trouble by the fees for entries, searches, and extracts, paid by the persons apply- 
ing for them. They submit that, if the registrars appointed under the bill are to 
receive for the copies made out by them, once in every quarter, two shillings and 
sixpence for the first twenty names, and one shilling for each subsequent entry of 
births and deaths, (register bill, clause 29, page 10,) it is but just that the clergy 
should receive the same sum for every copy made by them, and transmitted to the 
registry office. But, by this bill, (clause 31, page 11,) the clergy are obliged to keep 
their marriage registers in duplicate (!) at great inconvenience to themselves, and 
delay and annoyance to the parties; and having so done, are further required to re- 
turn copies of them four times in the year ('!) without fee or reward. 

“ It is manifest, that in the great parishes in the metropolis, where so many per- 
sons are constantly attending at the vestry rooms of the churches, for the solemniza- 
tion of marriage, the baptism of children, and the arrangements preparatory to 
funerals, this provision of a duplicate registry would occasion very serious Incon- 
veniences, and entail a great additional labour on the clergy, without any corre- 
sponding benefit to the public. If copies of the registers are to be returned quarterly, 
there can be no oceasion for the duplicate, that is, if the duplicate itself is sent in, 

“ It is also a peculiar hardship imposed on the clergy by this bill, that while 
books, parchment, and vellum are to be furnished to all the registering officers ap- 
pointed under it, no provision is made for supplying such to the clergy, but they are 
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left to find them at their own expense, though, by the present law, all such books 
&c. are furnished to them at the cost of the parish.” 


With respect to the Marriage Bill, perhaps the following observa- 
tions will be worth attention. They proceed from the same source as 
those on the Registration, a source entitled to the highest respect ; and 
the writer only regrets that he is obliged to abridge them, 


“ The clergy distinctly declare, that they have no desire to oppose the relief of 
persons who are not members of the church of England, from any grievances under 
which they may suffer, or any disabilities to which they may be liable. They only 
desire for the lay members of the church, that these objects may be provided for 
without invading their rights; that the services and ceremonies of the church may 
not be infringed or altered ; that the law, as it relates to the marriages of the church, 
may not be changed. Their objections to the present bill rest upon these grounds; 
that it interferes unnecessarily and vexatiously with the marriages of persons belong- 
ing to the church of England, and with the duties and rights of the clergy; and 
that it is calculated to produce an injurious effect on the morals of the country, by 
discouraging marriage in many cases. 

** That the present bill interferes with the marriages of the church of England, will 
be rendered clear by reference to the title and preamble of the bill, and to clauses 
1, 2, 4, 9, 21, 22, which apply to all marriages, whether of persons being members of 
the church or not ; and impose new conditions, and new restrictions on the solem- 
nization of matrimony, unnecessary and uncalled for, as far as the members of the 
church of England are concerned. 

“ Clauses 1 and 2 take away the necessity for the publication of banns; and substi- 
tute for that publication a notice to the registrar of the district, which notice, by subse- 
quent clauses, is directed to be given in cases of marriage by licence also, and is to 
be entered into a book left open for the inspection of the public ; and any person, on 
payment of one shilling, may enter a caveat against any marriage of which notice is 
so given. ‘The operation and effect of this caveat is not very clearly stated in this 
bill; it may fail of giving that security against clandestine marriages which the 
present law affords ; it may be made the instrument of vexatious and injurious delay; 
and there seems to be no provision made for the remedy of such an injury, but that 
of an action in a court of law. 

“ To these provisions the clergy object,—1. Because their effect will be to prevent 
the publication of banns, the ancient and approved practice of the church, which has 
provided a sufficient check to the solemnization of clandestine marriages. For proof 
of this the clergy refer to the fact, that very few clandestine marriages take place 
under the operation of the present law; and, to their own experience, that banns are 
very frequently forbidden by persons having a legal right to do so. 

“3. The practical experience of the clergy in the operation of the present law of 
marriage gives them great reason to fear, that many persons who, from various 
causes, wish to contract marriage as privately as possible, (though there be no legal 
impediment to the contract,) will be induced, by the painful publicity to which this 
bill will subject them, to forego their intention. ‘This will be the case especially 
when parties have, for some time, lived together as man and wife ; and are then, from 
a sense of the sinfulness of their course of life, desirous of being married. With 
such persons, the provisions of the present bill will prove a serious impediment to 
the fulfilment of their wishes. Other cases may readily be imagined ; for instance, 
that of domestic servants, in which the intended process of notification will operate 
as a bar to lawful marriage ; and if such should be the effect of the proposed bill, 
its influence cannot but be deeply injurious to the morals of the country. At all 
events, as far as the Established Church is concerned, if the publication of banns has 
been found sufficient for the purpose of preventing clandestine marriages, without 
giving to the intention of parties who desire to marry an offensive degree of publicity, 
the members of that church may justly remonstrate against the substitution of a 
system, which creates difficulties without yielding any real advantage. 

‘** Bat an additional impediment is thrown in the way of the marriages of the 
church, by the time which must elapse between the notice to the registrar, and the 
solemnization of the marriage. 

“ By the present law, a marriage by banns may take place on the sixteenth day 
from their first publication. By the new bill twenty-one days must elapse before it 
ean be solemnized, . 
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“ By the present law, a marriage by licence may take place immediately on the 
granting of the licence ; instances are not unfrequent of the solemnization of the 
iage on the morning on which the licence is obtained. By the bill, seven days 
must elapse between the notice to the registrar and the solemnizing of the marriage. 
This provision materially interferes with the marriages of the church of England ; 
it interposes a new and vexatious impediment in their way ; and places the members 
of the church under conditions and restrictions uncalled for, as respects them, and in 
no way necessary to the avowed object of the bill, which is to relieve those who are 
not members of the church, from the necessity of solemnizing their nuarriages 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the church of England. 

« 5, The power of entering a caveat given to any person who will pay one shilling 
for the privilege, never should be granted to any person who cannot show, primd 
facie, that they have a just ground of interference, much less granted in the loose 
and vague way in which it is given by this bill, according to the provisions of which, 
the extent of its restrictive operation is by no means clearly stated, nor is any 
remedy granted for the injury it may inflict, but through the tedious, expensive, and 
uncertain process of an action at law ; nor is it certain that it will enable parents or 
guardians effectually to interfere to prevent the marriages of persons not legally 
competent to contract matrimony without their consent. 

“ Tt may be added, that the poorest person may now forbid the banns of a child, 
or relative, without any expense of time or money ; whereas, under this bill, he 
must lose his time in going to the registrar, and pay one shilling for entering his 
caveat. 

‘6. There seems no good and valid reason why marriages of persons under this 
act may take place from nine in the morning till three in the afternoon; while the 
members of the church can only be married, according to the act of 4 Geo. 4, c. 76, 
between the hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon. 

“ Tt cannot be the intention of the framers of the bill to hold out temptations to 
the members of the church to avail themselves of its provisions; but such will too 
probably be the effect of the clause ; and while this clause remains in the bill, and 
while no provision is contained in it restricting its operation to persons who are not 
members of the church, they consider that their rights will be unnecessarily violated, 
and a lure held out to the members of the church to forsake its communion, 

“7, It is also desirable, as far as possible, to prevent the various places to be 
licensed under this bill from competing with each other, and with the established 
church, by lessening the fees demanded for the solemnization of marriage ; for it is 
obvious that such a practice would be justly offensive to all reflecting persons, and 
would tend to degrade marriage itself in the estimation of the people at large, to 
the great injury of public morals. For this purpose, it would be very advantageous 
to introduce a clause into the bill, providing that the same fee shall be required and 
paid for every marriage, by notification or by licence, under the provisions of this 
bill, as is now payable by law or custom within the parish or district wherein the 
same shall be solemnized for marriages by banns or licence according to the rites of 
the church of England. 

“8. These injurious clauses might easily be removed from the bill, and its pro- 
visions rendered effectual for the relief of persons who are not members of the 
church, by restrieting its operations to such persons, and declaring that none of its 


provisions shall be construed to affect the present law of marriage, as it applies to 
members of the church of England.” 


May it be added to these observations, that parties may actuall 
be married before the registrar, in his own room, under this bill ? 
What will be the effect of this on public morals, when a young 
thoughtless couple go before a man who may not be restrained by 
any feeling whatever from the most improper conversation? Will 
this add to the solemnity of the marriage tie? But again, let any 
one fairly consider the provisions of this bill, and they will see, that, 
by those provisions, a clandestine marriage with an heiress may be 
effected anywhere, instead of at Gretna Green. The writer will un- 
dertake-to shew that travelling twenty miles from London will answ or 
just as well as 250, Will our legislators like this ? 
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TITHE BILL. 


Tue readers of this Magazine will perhaps remember the difficulty 
expressed in the last Number as to the pens of this bill. That 
difficulty, in fact, extends to all bills, whether voluntary or compulsory, 
which take away the old right of taking up the tenths, in default of 
compliance with the agreement; for it rests, in fact, on the question, 
whether it is right to allow any change of tenure, or any the smallest 
sacrifice of property on the part of the clergy, their property being 
property set apart for religious uses. ‘They who think that the assent 
of convocation to any sacrifice, small or great, would mend the 
matter, seem, to the writer, to mistake the question altogether. The 
convocation which, for the sake of peace, assented to the sacrifice of 
a sixpence which was set apart for religious uses, or to the acceptance 
of a worse tenure or title for the present, would do that for which it 
could offer no excuse whatever. And the writer would prefer to see 
the establishment pillaged by force ten times over, rather than see its 
clergy attempt to keep up the show of their own power, and of the 
forms of law, by using that power and those forms to sanction what 
is fundamentally wrong. It may and would be very convenient 
hereafter to shew, that nothing was done as to church property but by 
consent of the clergy; but it would not be particularly advantageous, 
if, with the proof of that fact, came the proof of another, that they 
had consented to any the least spoliation, and had given up, from 
whatever cause, that which did not belong to them, but was the in- 
alienable possession .of the established church of the country, com- 
mitted to them only to keep, and by them, in their exercise of 
their trust, given up on demand. Here is a difficulty which the 
writer does not at all see how to get over. For any one who talks 
to clergy will find, that very many of them are exceedingly disposed 
to commutation and change of the present tenure; and it is, conse- 
quently, very doubtful whether convocation would refuse what are 
called fair terms. Now fair terms, used of the property of the clergy, 
means, robbery not beyond a certain extent. Would it do well for the 
clergy to assent to robbery of church property to any extent, great or 
small? Mr. Preston tells us, that clergy in general do not expect 
above one-third of their tenths. And the writer believes that, prac- 
tically, this is very nearly true. Now, suppose a fair and sincere 
offer made to convocation, that the clergy should have everywhere 
two-thirds, if they would give up the remainder—that is, that their 
actual incomes should be doubled ; and suppose the title to this two- 
thirds to be made as strong as any titles are now-a-days, is it 
quite certain that convocation would refuse so really advantageous 
an offer, for the sake of abstract rights, in these days? Even if 
Mr. Preston's argument is over-stated, it is quite notorious that the 
clergy receive very much below their real tenths. Would convo- 
cation refuse an agreement which should materially increase their 
income ¢ And would not the giving up the abstract right to a greaé 
deal, on condition of having the rea’ enjoyment of the rest, unques- 
tionably doso? These are the grounds which make the writer doubt 
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very much whether he wishes the clergy to be asked, It is a fearful 

recedent, doubtless, for their property to be touched in any way 
without their consent; but it would be a still worse to find them, the 
especial guardians of that sacred trust, formally consenting to give % 
one sixpence of their property, while the fact is, that their formally 
giving up a great deal might be the means of greatly increasing their 
actual and future revenues. 

To put this difficulty in one more shape. Does any one believe 
that the legislature will pass any bill which shall much displease the 
landowners? Could any one who knows what alone would satisfy 
them, tolerate the notion of convocation assenting to any such plan 
whatever? For what, then, could convocation be brought together, 
but to refuse ? And what would be the fruit of that ? If the legislature 
was determined, could convocation resist? What difference, then, 
does it make whether force is put on the clergy by not asking their 
consent, or by laughing at their refusal? ‘The ground for future pro- 
test is laid just as strongly in one case as the other, if that is all that 
is wanted. Force is pué on us when Parliament legislates without 
appeal to us. And the evil of an open struggle, not about faith or 
doctrine, but about money, between the body of the assembled clergy 
and Parliament, would, in the writer’s opinion, be most fearful. He 
has printed, however, in justice to the other side of the question, a 
letter signed “ A.’’ He cannot satisfy himself or his own difficulties 
in the matter. 

With respect to the details of the bill, the writer retains his opinion 
(and the clamours of the landowners bear him out in it) that, if fairly 
carried into effect, it would not have been unfavourable to the clergy, 
looking not to their rea/ rights, but to their usual and practical exer- 
cise of them. He will not, however, waste his readers’ or his own 
time in discussing them, as he is all but persuaded that it will not be 
carried, at least not in its present shape. But more than that, he is 
fully persuaded that no compulsory bill will be carried (he does not 
say, which will do common justice, for that is out of the question, but) 
which does not do the most crying injustice. Perhaps the fairer way 
of putting things is, to state his conviction that there is no chance of 
the landowners allowing such a bill to pass as the legislature (how- 
ever indifferent to the clergy) could, in common respect to its own 
character, pass. This may seem harsh; but any one who has ob- 
served the “sayings and doings’’ of the landowners for years, will 
allow that it is just. Let us just look at even some recent trans- 
actions. 

Two very instructive meetings of landowners have taken place in 
Palace-yard since March Ist, from which one may gather what sort of 
justice the clergy are to expect. Few things surprise one in these 
days; but one is a little surprised that such things as were said at the 
first meeting should be openly said and avowed. A Mr. Preston, 
tolerably well known in the world, came forward at that meeting and 
said, that he should lose fifty thousand pounds by this bill. Let these 
words be well weighed. Here is a bill which openly professes to take 
one quarter of the full value of tithes from every tithe-holder, and to 
Vou. 1X.—4pril, 1836. + M 
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leave a portion of tithe-holders (most persons think a large portion) 
with only three-fifths of the full value of their tithes. By such a bill, 
this Mr. Preston tells us, that he shall lose fifty thousand pounds! 
How will he lose one farthing? Why thus:—He is one of that 
class who have been paying to the clergy, not only less than three- 
fifths of their just demand, but so much less than three-fifths, that the 
making him pay three-fifths will occasion him a loss of fifty thou- 
sand pounds! This is open speaking indeed! It will be observed 
that this must be the interpretation of this Mr. Preston’s open avowal 
of his intentions; for wherever the clergy have had three-fifths, they 
are left with what they have got—-nay, if they got at all more than 
three-fourths, are reduced to three-fourths. Therefore this Mr. Pres- 
ton would either be left where he was, or would be benefited by this 
bill, if he had paid his clergyman even three-fifths of what he ought 
to pay. But consider how much less he must have paid. This Mr. 
Preston is not one of the great landed Leviathans. He has not whole 
counties at his command, but has such an estate as the profits of his 
business as a lawyer would purchase for him. Suppose his rent roll 
to be five or six thousand a year ;* and take the interest of this fifty 
thousand a year, of which he talks, at two per cent. only. ‘That makes 
«a thousand a year. So that he has paid the clergymen on his petty 
estates so much less than three-fifths of their just due, that the mak- 
ing him pay this wretched instalment of the full right of the clergy 
will make a thousand a year difference to him! Here, then, we have 
the open avowal of one of these landowners,—a measure of his expec- 
tations,—a sample of his justice. He considers himself as an absolute 
loser, & most injured man, when called on to pay three-fifths of that 
of which he, as an old lawyer, knows well that he can and ought to 
he compelled to pay every farthing! If this Mr. Preston is to point out 
the methods of dealing with the clergy, they may as well make their 
bows, and make him a present of their tithes at once. Nothing else, we 
may rest assured, will satisfy a gentleman who, whatever his know- 
ledge of daw may be, has yet to look out in “ Johnson's Dictionary”’ 
to gain his first knowledge of the meaning of the word justice / 








* Mr. Preston, in a letter to the “ Morning Herald” of March I4th, says, that 
his Devonshire estate is 10,000 acres, letting at 13s. 4d. per acre, so that the guess in 
the text is not so very far wrong. le adds, that the increase of tithes, under this 
bill, would exceed 3s. per acre per annum, because the tithe is 6-l0ths of the gross 
value of produce. [This must be a misprint. What Mr. Preston means is not 
clear, and no comment can, therefore, be made.}] But he goes on to say, that ex- 
penses in Norfolk equal five rents. Profits ought to equal one. ‘Therefore the land 
should produce seven rents. If, then, a farm lets for 1002, the produce should be 
7002, and the full tithe is 707. This, with 40 per cent. taken off, is 42/., or two-fifths 
of the rent. On lands of 13s. 4d., the rental for 100 acres would be 66/. 13s. 4d., 
and the tithe 422 per annum—viz., two-thirds of the rent. On inferior lands, the 
rate of produce would increase. 

Mr. Preston has made a singular mistake here. The tithe, instead of 42/., would, 
on the Norfolk calculation, as he stated it, be 28/.; 287. is not two-thirds of 661.138. 4d. 
What does Mr. Preston mean by such proceedings as these? He goes on to say, 
that 40 per cent. is a bonus in those cases only where the full tithes are exacted, and 
is intended “ as a compensation for collection, risk, &c.—i.e., to bring the value of 
tithes to their xswa/ rental value, for the actual expence of collecting corn-tithe is, 
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But there were other gentlemen of equally pleasing notions pre- 
sent at that meeting, some of whom declared that, on the ground of 
the expenses of collecting alone, from thirty-five to forty per cent. 
must be struck off from the full value of tithes! However, it is need- 
less to go into particulars. The one broad fact is enough. Here is a 
bill which will either leave the clergy where they were, or will reduce 
their income, in every case where they have got sixty per cent., or 
three-fifths of their real income ; and will do nothing more for them 
in those cases where they have got less than this, than assign them 
this modicum of their real rights. And to such a bill there is found a 
large body of land-owners to object, and to proclaim it a dreadful in- 
jury to them. What is it which they will not esteem an injury? 
They talk of apportioning tithes to rent. But we are not come to 
the question of how the thing is to be done. We are only inquiring 
now how much they intend to demand from the spoil of the church 
for themselves. ‘This is no slander on the Palace-yard meeting, at 
least. They say they will not agree to pay three-fifths—that is, 
robbing the church of two-fifths, and putting it into their own pockets, 
is not enough for them! Will they, at their next meeting, tell us 
how much they do expect to put there? Will they leave the clergy 
two-fifths? Mr. Preston, it may be feared, will not. He who loses 
fifty thousand pounds by paying three-fifths, must have very large 
estates indeed, if he does not lose a good many thousand pounds by 
paying ¢éwo-fifths. Will they like to pay one-fifth ? or anything at 
all? When it is got down to one-fifth, surely they can fairly argue 


at the lowest rate, 25/. per cent. In some districts it is 501 per cent. !! and, “ on 
potatoes, &c., absorbs a still larger portion of the gross value”! ! ! 


Now let us try Mr. Preston’s arithmetic :— 
Rent of one acre of his land .........seceeee8 crvccccccccceedeO 1D 4 
Seven rents or gross produce on the Norfolk scale...... 413 4 
One-tenth of this........ccccccccccccssccsccccccccccccccsocccree O QD 4 
Forty per cent deducted.......sscccscseccseeseeeececeeceeseses 0 3 &} 
Tithe under the bill .....cc.cccccccoccccccccccccescccecesccees 0 5 7 
This is more than 3s. above Mr. Preston’s present tithe—i. e., he is paying 2s. 6d. 
per acre, the produce being 41. 13s. 4d.; or he is paying about 1-38th of the pro- 
duce, very little more than one-fourth of his real tithes ! 


But does any one believe that Mr. Preston’s land makes seven rents? Let us 
try it on supposition it makes five rents, which is probably the outside :— 


BAOME ce cecercceisconsnssvenscossusccemecsecisenocnesscsstencenseeuee ame 
Five rents Or produce.....sscsccesseccececseveesecee esccceeee . 6 8 
Tenth of this ......... Secceceees copecaseces oseqroseresresccoctes “O .B? © 
Forty per cent. deducted ........+0++ ecccecces cecccccccese w« BS S 


Tithes under the bill .....ccccccccescsccccseccsecsescssccree O & O 

That is, Mr. Preston is now paying less than 1s. per acre tithe on land producing 
3l. 6s. 8d., or little more than 1-7th of his real tithe! What will ever satisfy him ? 
He tells us plainly that 401. per cent. is no bonus to him. So he expects a bonus / 
This is of itself a plain declaration of intention, which speaks for itself. Here, too, 
a person who has bought land, and has taken very good care to pay less for it on the 
very ground that the parson can take his tenths, now comes forward openly and says, 
that after this he has contrived to make the parson take so much less than these very 
tenths, for not one farthing of which did Mr. Preston ever pay, that making him a 
present of two-fifths of them is no boon at all! He never paid for a farthing of 
them, and yet it is clear that he has made three-fourths of them at the expense of 
the real owners! How can such people be satisfied ? 
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that such a tritle is not worth paying—that it would be quite an in- 
sult to the clergy to offer it, and they had therefore better take it 
all. 

But let us look a little farther—at actual documents. To shew 
what chance of justice the clergy can expect to have from any quar- 
ter, let us refer to the meeting of the Central Agricultural Association, 
on March 18th, where there were persons of all parties, and of the 
most respectable rank and condition in life, but where no one person, 
except Mr. Bickham Escott, said one word against the resolutions 
drawn up by Mr. Eagle, probably one of the most extreme politicians 
and vehement haters of the clergy to be found. The temper of these 
resolutions, and of those who passed them, may be at once seen by 
the eleventh resolution—“ That very great encroachments have been 
made in modern times upon the rights of lithe-payers, by overturning 
moduses and exemptions from tithes which had been enjoyed for many 
generations’! Any person who knows the history of moduses 
and exemptions, knows (1) that a very large portion of them arose 
in fraud, and a large portion in oppression, practised on the clergy ; 
and (2) that, from the advantages possessed by the land-owner over 
the clergyman, who rarely receives papers from his predecessors, and 
has therefore no means of proof, scarcely any moduses, except the 
most barefacedly fraudulent and false ones, have ever been set aside ; 
and (3) that no modus was ever set aside, except by due process of law, 
unless it was so openly bad that the landowner gave it up; and (4) that, 
notwithstanding all this, the landowners got a bill preventing the clergy 
from suing for their rights, even in such cases, after a year from the 
date of the bill’s coming into operation, and thereby confirming, beyond 
all question, a number of most unjust and fraudulent moduses. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, this great meeting pronounces the common 
operation of justice in the Court of King’s Bench, interfering on the 
side of equity against fraud, a violation of the rights of the tithe- 
payers! When men go so far as to say that the verdict of a jury, de- 
ciding that one man took from another, by fraud, what belonged to 
him, and that the successors of the one are withholding the same, in 
injustice, from the successors of the other, is a violation of the rights 
of the unjust possessor, one knows what to expect from them. 

The first resolution suggests a fallacy about tithes, for the invention 
of which Mr. Eagle received great credit, though it has been pro- 
pounded often enough before, but not persevered in, because it is too 
foolish. Mr. Kagle does not say now that tithes are a tax. That fal- 
lacy is given up! but he says that because a land occupier may let 
his whole farm lie waste, in which case there would be no tithe, ¢here- 
Jore tithes are not a lien on the land, but a personal demand on the 
occupier. And then, in Resolution 4, he says that the exchanging this 
personal security, which is very bad, for so admirable a security as a 
rent-charge (the best and most eligible of all rea/ securities) without a 
consideration, would be an unexampled violation of the rights of pro- 
perty. ‘To be sure, one supposes that all these meetings and speeches 
are got up for the sake of London newspapers and readers who are all 
utterly ignorant of the question, and that it is calculated that the 
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clamour so raised will settle things, or else men would really hardly be 
able (without either a blush or a laugh at their own hardihood) to get 
up and state such monstrous figments. At the present moment the 
tithe-owner has the right of entering on the land, and taking away the 
tenth part of the produce, and this right this agricultural meeting calls a 
personal security / No doubt, if there is no cultivation there is no tithe, 
and the parson demands none, The donors of tithes certainly did not 
say that the successors to their property should cultivate it. They left 
that to their own discretion. All they did say was—“ We give the tenth 
part of the produce of all cultivated land, not in value only, but in ‘ind, 
and the parson may always come and take it away.’’ The answer to Mr. 
Eagle's wretched sophistry is—“ We have not even a personal claim 
where the land occupier likes to leave his land waste, and we ask for 
nothing. We beg he wiil leave it waste as long as he likes, When 
he begins to cultivate, he will be so good as to let us know, and we 
shall take the liberty of taking the tenth of the produce.” Ofcourse, 
no scheme and no law can deal with madmen or with—one hardly 
knows how to describe the malignant without a hard word. Of course, 
a debtor may always defraud a creditor finally, by saying, “1 will 
take care you never arrest me, for I will cut my throat,” or, “I will 
take care you never seize my goods, for 1 will burn them.” No law 
can provide for such conduct. But it would be esteemed a strange 
answer to the man who was about to put in an execution, to say, 
“ You have no lien on my goods, because | can burn them ; you have, 
therefore only a personal claim on me’’—that is,“ You shall be cheated 
to whatever extent I please, because if you ask for more than a third 
of your demand, I will burn all my goods before you can put your 
execution in.’’ This, however, is Mr. Kagle’s argument, applauded by 
noble lords, baronets, and esquires, conservatives and radicals, as 
equally sagacious and honest. 
After this, what chance of justice can the clergy have ? 





Ir is a matter of very serious regret to be obliged to put off giving 
some very interesting documents, both MS, and printed, respecting 
Church Destitution at Manchester, and the munificent subscriptions 
made to relieve it. A few words on it are given in Kvents. 

There is another subject also to which attention must, at least, be 
called. Let every one read Dr. Dickinson’s Defence of the Memo- 
rial on the Irish Tithe Bill, if they wish to know what that measure is to 
be. There is, indeed, very plain speaking and avowals of surrender 
of principles and property, which, whatever might have been expected, 
were too much to expect. 





SECOND REPORT OF THE CHURCH COMMISSION, 


As the report is reprinted in this Number, it is not necessary to give 
any account of its contents. With respect to its nature, the readers 
of this Magazine will be so kind as to refer to what was said on the 
first report, and to consider that as said again, The simple truth is, 
that the battle was won by the Reformers without and within the 
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church long ago, and that the time for objection to change is over 
when change is come. They who resisted, as long as resistance was 
possible, will at least feel easy in their own minds; and as to the 
actual change, men, who are worthy of the name, may lament the 
past, but will firmly endure the present, Let it not, however, be 
supposed that all the past is a matter of regret, or all the present con- 
sidered as evil; on the contrary, whatever prevents undue accumula- 
tions of preferment, and such there were, which shewed, that although 
the instances might few, and becoming fewer, the law was de- 
fective,) must be considered as a very great good. The regulation, 
which prevents certain dignities from being held before a person has 
been six years in orders, is another good. ‘The additional powers to be 
placed in the bishops, for enforcing the building of glebe houses, 
where it is practicable, and securing residence, must be looked on as 
advantageous. ‘lhe diminishing of pluralities within due limits, and 
with strict respect to the actual circumstances of the establishment, has 
always been held desirable. The proposal for a better education of 
the clergy, must be hailed as a signal good. And so of other things, 
But the necessity for change in the cathedrals, is one which must surely 
be contemplated with the sincerest regret. Of the non-residentiary 
stalls, with a few exceptions, the value was so small, that they could 
not well be looked on as matters of gain, while, as matters of plea- 
sure and satisfaction to their possessors, as marks of respect for them, 
on part of their superiors, they were of high value ; nor was their num- 


‘ber great. The whole number of stalls, dignities, &c., to be done 


away with, is stated at 368. These minor stalls were the stars and 
orders for a profession consisting, at least, of 12 or 14,000 men, Had 
there been anything of a generous feeling in the country, one might 
have said, that as so many pluralities were to be done away, this was 
the very time for increasing such means of adding a very little to the 
income, and very much to the harmless gratification of worthy men, 
or even of increasing the number of more valuable stalls, taking care 
that accumulation of preferment should be obviated. Considering, 
too, that the secular canons are the oldest body of clergy in this 
country, (the body, indeed, through whom the Gospel was taught and 
spread, long before parish ministers or parishes were known,) their 
removal is, on that account, matter of deep regret, As the report 
mentions that rural deans are to receive some small payment, would 
it not be possible to preserve some of the minor stalls for that purpose, 
and thus to keep up something more of a representation of the secular 
canons ? 

One other matter seems to demand especial notice. We have here 
not the episcopal commissioners only, but my Lord Melbourne, and 
my Lord John Russell, &c. &c., declaring to the country, that this 
great sweep of all the non-residentiary canons, most of the residen- 
tiaries, all the dignitaries, &c. &c., will produce so small a sum of 
money, that when applied to augmenting livings with a population of 
between 500 and 2000, up to 2002. only, those of between 2000 and 
5000, up to 3002, and those of 5000 and upwards to 4002. per annum, it 
will not effect this poor increase, even on the livings in public patronage, 
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which are little more than ha/f of the whole of this class. If all this 
vast change in cathedrals is to be made, and will yet effect so little, 
will this reforming country, which forces all these changes, do nothing 
itself? Will it say, that such and such things are absolutely necessary, 
and when it finds that after all it can extort from the clergy, their pro- 
perty cannot do this necessary work, will it leave the work undone ? 

The effect of these changes will not, of course, be felt by the upper 
clergy, and by those who have got their preferments. The very 
young members of the profession — they who have entered it, at 
least, for the last five or six years, have entered it with change 
staring them in the face. On the middle-aged clergy, who are now 
bearing the heat and burthen of the day, many of whom have given 
health and strength to the cause, and would have been thankful, not 
for gross accumulation of income, but for tranquillity, as well as com- 
petence, for their declining years, the changes will fall very hard. 
They cannot have their youth and health, and their power of gaining 
independence in another profession, restored. But they must endure, 
and look on this as one of the many trials which are to purifi 
and elevate the spirit, and take it off more entirely from the world. 
They will not enjoy the dignities, or the ease, of those who have gone 
before them ; but the opportunity of enduring hardness, and struggling 
on to the end, is, in fact, a more precious, though a more painful 
possession, 

On the principles of these changes it is vain to speak. From the 
time of the Conservative government's return to office, in 1834, it was 
obvious what must come. If they felt it necessary to make large 
changes, every other party was ready, nay, was pledged to it. To 
talk of the church resisting, or to blame it for not resisting, is therefore, 
humanly speaking, absurd and unreasonable. But where great changes 
are to be made, how can they be made on any hitherto recognised 
principles? ‘The truth is, that in every part of our social body, all 
rights are disappearing, and fitness is made the ¢enure (though that is a 
bad word, for, if experience is worth anything, it will not hold). A 
weak body like the establishment musé¢ of necessity submit to that to 
which every other part of the social fabric is submitting, May the 
success be greater, and the duration of the new order of things, in 
Kngland, be longer, than one can now foresee. 





THE “ RECORD’? AND THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
Tur “ Record’ makes exceeding complaints of the charge which was 
undoubtedly preferred in this Magazine against it, that it speaks in an 
unchristian tone, and does very much in stirring up and cherishing 
bad feelings among churchmen, The following passage, occurring 
this month, speaks for itself:—“ The man who states the doctrines 
promulgated in all the publications of the Society to be according to 
Scripture and the articles of the church, we declare to be either de- 
plorably ignorant, or fulse at his very heart. We deliberately make this 
statement! If we are uncharitable, or mistaken, or libellous, in thus 
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characterizing the abettors of the evil in the tracts, we are desirous 
to be proved to be such. Only let the contest go on before the church 
—let neither party skulk in darkness—and let the truth, and the 
truth of God alone prevail.’ —( Record of March 7th.) Of course, it is 
only fair and just to suppose that the “ Record’’ does not here intend 
to ride off on the word all. For, doubtless, he that undertook to de- 
fend any seven hundred tracts in the world, either of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, or any other Society, and to say that 
no fault can be found in them, no careless incautious phrases, no hasty 
and ambiguous sentiment, would be, not certainly “ deplorably igno- 
rant or false at his very heart,’ but very unwise. The “ Record,” 
however, if it means what is fair and just, does not mean to set up 
any such defence of what it has said, but means what follows. There 
is a certain class of doctrines, not necessary to particularize here, 
which the “ Record” (very sincerely, doubtless,) is perpetually hold- 
ing up as false, and denouncing the men who hold them as dark, legal, 
careless, &c. &c. The charge against the older tracts of the Society 
is, that they maintain these doctrines. And the “ Record”’ deliberately 
declares that all who hold these doctrines are “ deplorably ignorant, or 
false at the very heart.” Now, we have been told lately, that they who 
hold the opposite views to those of the “ Record,” are a large mino- 
rity of the clergy. But the “ Record” knows very well that, large or 
small, increasing or decreasing, they are a minority. 

Let these remarks be remembered for a few moments, while we look 
at another passage in the “ Record.’’ It complains of this Magazine, 
in loud terms, for saying that they who wish to drive out the old 
tracts, wish to drive out the old members, And on what grounds ? 
Because there has been such a change in the teaching of the large 
mass of the clergy within these few years, that few now coincide with 
the doctrines of a bygone generation! When the “ Record” speaks of 
« monstrous fallacies,” let it look to itself. Surely a more monstrous 
fallacy than this was never uttered, nor was there often a piece of 
more “ deplorable ignorance.’’ So doctrines —_—- be it remem- 
bered, relating to fundamentals,) are things to change with generations! 
But to let this pass, will the “ Record” deliberately assert that the 
large mass of the clergy no longer retain the doctrines to which it 
objects, the doctrines of Bishop Wilson, of Nelson, of Melmoth, &c., 
&e. ? Ifso, what is it for ever disputing about? Ifthe large mass of 
the clergy have given up these doctrines of “a bygone generation,” if 
they have become what the “ Record’’ considers so Scriptural and 
enlightened, who are the dark, legal, careless people of whom we hear 
so much, who are the persons who wish to retain the doctrines of 
Bishop Wilson, and Nelson, &c., &e., to which the friends of the 
“ Record”’ object, and which they wish to expel ? Has the “ Record,” 
then, no fault to find with the large mass of the clergy ? Does it be- 
lieve that only a few teach what it disapproves? Does it think that Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields are the last and almost only remaining hold of what 
it thinks falsehood? No: the “ Record’’ knows well enough that all 
this is not so—but that a majority—a large majority too—of the clergy 
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still retain the wholesome, sound, and Scriptural views which it de- 
nounces as dark, and legal, and hateful ! 

It is then, and it must be, of this majority of the clergy, of the 
existence of which, as a majority, no one doubts, that the “ Record” 
pronounces that they are “deplorably ignorant, or false at the heart!” 

As to ignorance, which it has become the fashion of the last few 
years to impute very quietly to those who hold the doctrines con- 
demned by the “ Record,” it would not be right to speak of the 
living. But one may speak of the dead. ‘These were the doctrines 
held by Bull and Waterland. They were the doctrines held by the 
very last prelate who, to our loss, has been taken from us, Bishop Van 
Mildert. Whether, among the bygone generation, Bull and Water- 
land, to mention no more—whether, among the present, Bishop Van 
Mildert—were deplorably ignorant, whether they had nothing to say 
for these doctrines, no knowledge of antiquity, no knowledge of 
Scripture, no powers of judgment, others may decide. They are not 
set up here as infallible. bull, and Waterland, and Van Mildert 
may have all been wrong, and their views false. But to hear the 
doctrines held by such men put down by the “ Record’ newspaper 
as the result of deplorable ignorance is really amusing. Who are its 
own great Goliaths of learning, to whom we are all to bow? The 
simple fact is, that the wisdom of the children of this generation very 
constantly recommends to them this plan of being first in the field to 
make against others the accusation which they are but too sensible 

‘an be most justly preferred against themselves ! 

But the “ Record,” in its charity, allows an alternative. Some there 
are, even now, who know something ; but ifthey profess the doctrines of 
Bull, and Waterland, and Wilson, and Nelson, ¢hey are false at heart ! 
This is the way, this the language, by which, from week to week, this 
Anti-Christian paper is deliberately nourishing in those who read it 
the bitterest and most malignant feelings towards all who dare to differ 
from them. In this one paragraph, it teaches them to regard with the 
contempt which is commonly felt for ignorance, or the hatred which 
is felt for falsehood, every clergyman or churchman who dares to 
avow that he thinks as Bishop Wilson, and Bishop Bull, and Water- 
land, and a thousand others of equal name, thought! It does this, 
it says, deliberately. ‘This is the charge against it. Its rancour, and 
its wish to teach rancour, are indeed deliberate. Were its powers or 
its circulation equal to its spirit, all society between churchmen who 
differ on points where good and great men ever have differed, 
would not only be ended, but would be converted into deadly hatred. 
An excellent evangelical clergyman told the writer of this paper, not 
long ago, that he saw such fearful feelings engendered by the “ Record,” 
in the younger men who took it in, that he believed the best service 
which could be done to religion among churchmen would be to start 
a new religious newspaper, of a Christian temper. It is on its temper, 
and its temper alone, that any remark would ever have been made 
here. It is the writer's strong and daily strengthening belief, thar, 
necessary as controversy is occasionally, for maintaining the truth 
before the world, and preventing the unperverted from falling into 
Vou. IX.—April, 1836. JN 
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error, it is rare indeed that either the infidel is converted to Chris. 
tianity by the direct assault of intellectual argument, or sound views 
of Christian doctrine infused by the same method. On this ground 
then, and on the willingness to give persons who write with the deli- 
beration and the positiveness which is manifest in the “ Record” 
credit for not so writing, without having examined and searched for 
the truth, to the best of their ability, their doctrines would never a 
been assailed here. But when, week after week, and year after yea 
they go on using language whic h is hardly fit for decent society, nm 
speaking of those who presume to differ from them and to hold opi- 
nions which have ever been held by some of the wisest, best, soundest, 
most learned, and pious of mankind, —when they do all that j in them 
lies to stir up feelings of personal hatred to these inen, and to teach 
every serious and religious man to consider them as dead to all sense 
of religion, legal, dark, careless, hateful to God and man, the time is 
come for meeting such atrocious proceedings by open reprobation and 
bold defiance. If these things are not done in sincerity, there needs 
no apology for commenting on them. If they are, they who do them 
ought, if they have still any part in the mind of Christians, to thank 
any one who calls on them to consider their own ways, and examine 
how far their temper is that of the Gospel. Let them, and those who 
admire them, remember, that their extreme views (not those of the 
mass of the evangelical party) and their temper have commonly been 
united, and that if in our own great Rebellion they cannot discern 
what line of action that union would produce, if allowed to act, the y 
may learn the lesson very distinctly by referring to the Synod « 
Dort, and observing that it was the union of these doctrines and this 
temper which sent Barneveldt to the block, and would have sent 
Cirotius after him, if it could. 

But to return. What is the meaning of the words “ Only let the 
contest go on before the church, let neither party skulk in darkness’ ? 
Who skulks, or who wishes to skulk in darkness? This is one of the 
extraordinary pieces of absurdity of which it is dificult to find the 
meaning. ‘The standing committee is perpetually represented as wish- 
ing to protect the old tracts in its seeret conclave, but afraid to avow 
its wish. The clergy of the standing committee are mostly persons 
whose doctrines must be avowed every Sunday of their lives, in some 
London pulpit or other, Does the “ Record’? mean that they hold 
one doctrine in these pulpits, and another in Lincoln’s-inn-F ‘ields ? 
that out, and abroad, and in the world they profess the doctrine of 
the “Record,” and in Lincoln’s-inn-Fields the doctrines which 

condemns? If it does not mean this piece of absurdity, by its per- 
petual references to secret conclaves, and darkness, and conspiracy, and 
concealment, what does it mean? How can men, against whom its 
charge at other times is, that they openly teach what shews them “ to 
he leyal, dark, careless,’ &§c., §¢., Se . and make such terrible doctrines 
their boast, have any wish to conceal their adherence to them ? 

And what i is the meaning of the contest going on before the church ? 

Before the world, the “Record” takes care that it shall go on, by 
maligning every one on the other side in good set terms twice every 
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week. But what it means by a contest before the church, it is hard to 
guess. Does it take a debate in Lincoln’s-inn-Fields for a contest 
before the church, or wish a commission of bishops, presbyters, and 
laity appointed, as a representative body, to hear it prove, in its 
learning and its charity, that the followers of Wilson, and Bull, and 
Waterland are deplorably ignorant, or false at the heart ? 

The writer's own conviction is, that this is only another of the 
methods deliberately, as the “ Record’’ says, pursued to stir up bad 
feelings. Just as the “Record” talks of the conspiracy, and cabal, 
and conclave of the standing committee, it talks of a conspiracy 
against Milner, the product of deep and inveterate hatred, &., &c. 
If these are not words deliberately used to excite feeling against the 
parties of whom they are used, what is to be understood by all this? 
ls it prohibited to all men to say what they think of particular books, 
on pain of being indicted by the “ Record” for conspiring with deep 
and inveterate hatred against such and such doctrines, (conspiracy in 
each case meaning, one person expressing his opinion)? Are we to 
understand that it is Leze-Calvinism to say a word against Milner ? 
and that certain books are tabooed? If so, let us have a list, an 
“Index Librorum prohibitorum,’’ where the last word shall not mean 
“ forbidden to be read,”’ but “ to be commented upon,” that if we do 
chuse to offend, it may not be in the dark. 

With respect to this Magazine being the advocate of the standing 
committee, the writer can only say, that the extraordinary ignorance 
always displ: ayed in the “ Record,” as to the internal politics of the 
soc iety, has more than once fi iirly staggered him, ‘The “ Record’ is, 
in worldly matters, shrewd and astute enough,—indeed, so much so, 
that it is difficult to believe that it does not know better than it seems 
to do, of the judgment and views of several persons who speak openly 
enough, even at the general board. But this is not the place for discuss- 
ing such matters. In one sense, indeed, this Magazine would presume 
to defend the standing committee, whether it agreed in all the late 
policy of the society or not,—that is to say, it would always speak of 
the attacks on that committee, on the score of conspiracies, secrecy, 
monopoly of power, &e., with reprobation, and express sincere re gret 
that the lanen: ave and arts of radicalism should be brought into action 
against this venerable socie ty. With respect to the question asked by 
the “ Record,” as to a partic ular passage from a particular tract by a 
dignitary put on the society's list within a year, the writer can only 
say, that if this is so, it has been put on by the present tract committee. 
He must look at the tract itself, of which he has no recollection or 
knowledge, before he can judge of the passage referred to, The 
reading an extract, which may be at second or third hand, and so 
garble d, never can be a fair way of deciding on an author's doctrines, 
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Sir,—The suggestions in this letter, and, indeed, any that could be offered, 
‘for the improvement of medical education, would be very chimerical if they 
were addressed to the schools of the metropolis collectively. No one who 
knows anything of the constitution of these bodies can hope to see them 
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adopting in concert any great or useful measure. If any one of them shall 
think my propositions reasonable, and shall give some practical proof of their 
conviction, I shall be satisfied. A parent will then know that there is one 
institution, at least, to which he can commit his son, with only the apprehen- 
sions that he must inevitably feel when he sends him into an evil world— 
one institution, from which we may hope, with no unreasonable confidence, 
men may go forth into all parts of the country, to do good, and not mischief. 
When the example has once been set, the other schools may refuse to follow 
it, if they find it for their interest to do so. 

In my last letter, I recommended a measure, which would have the effect, I 
conceive, of securing a better education for the students, before they enter 
upon their professional pursuits. I did not expect that any encouragements 
would induce a majority of these young men to become members of the 
Universities ; but I believed, that, if a tolerable number were tempted to take 
this step, they would raise the tone of feeling among the rest. My next pro- 
posal is a more general one. It is, that no student shall be admitted without 
a satisfactory certificate as to his character; and I add, with more hesitation, 
without some examination as to his acquirements. 

It is not a little strange, that, while the public has comparatively very little 
interest in the character of the members of the legal profession, the Inns of 
Court exhibit a strictness in admitting persons of their body, which is entirely 
wanting in the medical school. 

No person is received into the society of Lincoln’s Inn, or of either Temple, 
without a bond from two householders that he will pay his fees, and a certifi- 
cate of his character from three barristers. In one notorious case, the 
benchers of the Inner Temple refused admission to a man of acknowledged 
talent, &c., because he had been accused (rightly or wrongly) of dishonourable 
practices as an attorney ; and, though a committee of the House of Commons, 
of which Mr. O’Connell was chairman, supplicated that this gentleman (a 
member of the House) might not be believed guilty, he has never yet been 
able to procure a reversal of the decision. 

A few years ago, this society was urged, I believe by Lord Abinger, to 
make the legal profession still more exclusive. It was proposed, that every 
student should undergo a preparatory classical examination, and that no 
person should be called to the bar who could not certify that he had an inde- 
pendent property of three hundred a year. The last suggestion was rejected, 
on the obvious ground, that such a regulation, if it had been in force thirty 
years ago, would have excluded some men from the profession who have done 
the highest honour to it, and to the country. The former was adopted, and, 
to the best of my knowledge, has been persevered in ever since. 

Now, surely, Sir, if we may not insist that our future surgeons and physi- 
cians should, in their commencing manhood, be subject to the same restraints 
which are thought necessary for students, not in general younger than them- 
selves, in University towns, where the temptations to evil are much fewer 
than in the metropolis,—if we may not ask for this, surely we may demand 
that no less precautions shall be used in keeping out those who are likely to 
infect the whole body, than are judged necessary in a society designed for the 
education of men whose influence upon the world, if even they attain the 
heights of their profession, will be immeasurably less considerable? Can 
it be pretended that the governors of our hospitals will be departing from 
their function in insisting upon this measure? Must not every person who 
has only looked into the interior of one of these institutions, and has seen 
how large a portion of their officers are females, not generally very advanced 
in life, see reasons to justify every possible precaution of this kind, even if it 
were not nécessary for the sake of the students and society at large ? 


This suggestion is so simple, that I cannot see a reason why it should 
not be immediately complied with. 
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The next which I offer may involve greater practical difficulties, none I be+ 
lieve which are insurmountable. The medical schools cannot, I 
provide any scheme of education for the students which shall make amends 
for the want of good early training. It would be absurd to expect, for instance, 
that a boy commencing student of medicine, who had not learned Greek, 
should be taught it ina hospital. I have been the more anxious to urge. se« 
curities for an actual previous education, because [ think it must be 
However little in general the students may be fitted for such discussions, it is 
certain that on coming to the metropolis the most difficult questions, ethical 
and metaphysical, and theological, will at once be presented to them. 

The medical lecturer must have some opinions on these subjects; nay, it is 
plain that he cannot talk sensibly on a thonsand points directly connected 
with his own professions, if he has not. It is hardly possible to conceive a 
man of education, who is brought into contact with human beings in all 
states of life and feeling, so unrefiecting as never to ask himself what is man, 
or so mad as to suppose that the whole answer to the question could be found 
in the dissecting room. It is vain, therefore, to interdict our medical profes- 
sors from having notions, theories, opinions of their own; it is absurd to say 
these shall not infringe upon any point that we hold of importance to our 
moral being. Still more impossible is it to prevent young men, in conversas 
tions and discussions with each other, from pursuing the reflections which 
their teacher has only hinted at,—from following out analogies, and deducing 
consequences which he perhaps never dreamed of. The student who most 
resolutely confines himself to his own appointed work—who determines that 
nothing shall enter into his mind, or at least harbour there, which is not 
directly connected with his profession, must still read numerous books, and 
follow out numerous trains of thought which touch upon every point of man’s 
state and destiny. Yet, in how very few instances will this rigorous practice 
be followed! The ordinary medical student will read the newspaper, will 
converse with men who have every theory and notion about morals, polities, 
and religion—will hear ethical sophisms, that were propounded and refuted 
when they had no better names to sustain them than Prodicus and Protagoras, 
presented to him as startling novelties, upheld by the irresistible authority of 
Helvetius and Bentham; notions of government, so exquisitely simple and 
natural, that they must be true, stated to him, without one step in the long 
series of practical experiments which have demonstrated them to be false ; 
theological tenets, in like manner, divested of all the mystery with which they 
have been invested by interested priests, set before him in all their intel- 
ligible obviousness, only without one allusion to their being intended to satisfy 
certain cravings of the heart, and to explain certain puzzles in the world, 
without a hint that they have been tried for both purposes, and found 
wanting. 

Now, it is for this state of things that our education is necessary; we may 
wish that the students were less learned, or that they had a better foundation to 
sustain their learning; but we must take them as we find them; we must not 
affect to give them credit for an ignorant innocence which, in their position, 
it is impossible they can have. If these circumstances be rightly understood, 
there is much less difficulty in determining what kind of general instruction 
is requisite. It must not be strictly elementary : if the students need this, they 
must be led to feel that they need it; you must begin with them at the point 
which they fancy they have reached. Neither must it have direct reference to 
subjects in which the students do not directly feel that they are interested. 
It might be very expedient to give them formal theological instruction, but 
Johnson’s coarse answer to Milton’s essay must be recollected, ‘‘ The horse 
may be brought to the water,” &c.; and certainly the animal will not drink 
ifits thirst has not some way or other been excited previously. A course of 
lectures, therefore, upon those subjects on which they do like to talk, on 

*which they are certain to be hearing new opinions perpetually, (on moral and 
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political philosophy, for instance, on history, on general literature,) seem likely 
to be more useful than that positive religious teaching which, though really 
what the student wants, is not precisely what he feels that he wants. We 
must remember that we are not forming a model-system of instruction, but 
providing the best possible remedy for an actual mischief. There ought to be 
some bodies in a country exhibiting the ideal of an education. Such I think 
are our universities. There must be other institutions adapted to meet par- 
ticular exigencies of the community, and the utmost that we can ask of our 
medical schools is, that they may become such institutions, 

But in saying this, it must not be supposed that I wish to evade the ques- 
tion which I know would have been suggested if I had proposed a course of 
theological lectures. Your lecturer must be a man of certain opinions, and 
those opinions may not be palatable to all the students, or to their parents, 
Sir, it seems to me perfectly ridiculous to suppose that the lecturer (be his 
subject ethics, history, what it may,) should not be a man of certain opinions, 
and that those opinions should not cross and contradict many to which his 
hearers have been accustomed to yield assent. 

I will not say that a lecturer cannot be an honest man, of whom it can be 
said he has no opinions; but I must say, that the persons who could employ 
such a man as a teacher cannot be either very honest or very wise. A man 
who lectures before a body of medical students, at any rate, could not afford 
to be without opinions. He has no chance of being listened to by them unless 
he has very strong definite feelings and views, and unless he is prepared to 
assert them, and to shew how they supersede at once and reconcile the loose 
and fluctuating notions in the minds of his auditors. For the men whom 
they are wont to hear lecturing on their own peculiar studies, are sensible, 
well-informed men, who do not make it their rule to mean as little as they 
can in what they say, but to present facts, and the reasons of facts, with all 
clearness, definiteness, and decision. And again, those who talk to these 
young men, or they, when they talk among themselves, do not delight in 
mere vagueness and generalities,—their craving is after something tangible and 
positive. If, then, the lecturer on ethics is required to keep the peace on all 
controversies between him who denies the distinction between a right and 
wrong, and him who believes it to be fundamental,—between those who 
believe that all the moral affections have a selfish root, and those who believe 
that man is endowed with them, and that God is educating them for the very 
purpose of destroying selfishness,—between those who think that man isa 
machine, under the government of outward and necessary impulses, and those 
who think that he has a will, and is intended to rise above and to control 
the impulses of nature,—between those who, granting him a will, believe that 
his glory is to be independent, and those who think that he is only free when 
he is subject to another and higher will;—if on all these points he must be 
undecided or silent, he may be called tolerant and liberal, and he will be 
laughed at. These young men will know that he will be telling them nothing, 
and they will argue, rationally enough, that it is because he has nothing to 
tell. If, again, the lecturer on history does not choose to know that it isa 
question whether man was created to be a solitary creature, or to be in a 
society,—whether he has fought his way into the happiness of union and fel- 
lowship, or whether he has been led into it by an invisible hand, himsetf, 
unless submitting to be led by that hand, fighting, not for society, but for 
independence, for solitude,—whether a nation is a mere aggregate of indivi- 
duals held together only by self-will, and dissolvable at pleasure, or whether 
it has, just as much as the family, a pre-ordained constitution, from which a 
man can only depart to make himself miserable,—whether that universal 
state which is above the national state be one in which every individual is 
setting up individual rights, and upon that ground fraternizing with his neigh- 
bour, according to the idea of the declaration of rights, or whether it be that 
in which there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor 
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free, because all are one in Christ, according to the idea of the gospel,—whe- 
ther, in short, there is not, or there is, a church universal, and whether all 
human constitutions do not, or do, depend upon this primal one,—he who 
will neglect such questions as these, or has no solution of them, will, Tam 
certain, be looked upon " any set of young men, whether anxious for truth, 
or only impatient of confusion and contradiction, as a person who is not 
acquainted with one of their thoughts, and to whose words, therefore, it 
cannot be important for them to listen. 

The question, then, stated clearly, is this :—the public calls, and has a right 
to call, upon the conductors of our medical schools and hospitals, to provide 
some moral education for their students ; this moral education must be efficient, 
practical, suited to the circumstances of the pupils; but if persons are chosen 
to conduct this education who have no views, or not decided views, it will 
not be efficient, practical, or suited to the circumstances of the pupils. What 
then is to be done?—there cannot be half-a-dozen lecturers talking one against 
the other; such a scheme would be absurd anywhere, monstrous in a place 
intended primarily for another purpose, and where moral education, if tran- 
scendently more important than professional, must yet be subordinate to it. 
The conductors of the schools or hospitals, then, must not be delicate; if our 
age vaunts of its liberality, it vaunts also of its common sense; they must 
decide which they will choose—to do what some men may call partial or 
bigoted, or do what all must call foolish and impracticable. I do not say this 
to increase their difficulties, but to remove them; something they must do, 
and if they will throw overboard some idle scruples, they can do it much 
more easily. And, after all, the difficulty only amounts to this,—those who 
do not approve of the lecturers established in any school, will send their sons 
elsewhere; and if that particular school maintains its medical reputation, it 
need not fear incurring a little reproach for adopting the only practicable 
means of obtaining a moral reputation. 

The details of the plan which I have suggested would not occasion much 
difficulty. I should think it very desirable that the lecturers should, if possible, 
be provided by the school or hospital, or by private subscription, and that the 
expenses of the students’ education, already very great, should not be in- 
creased. I think that for a time, at least, attendance on the lectures should 
be a privilege, and should not be enforced. I think it desirable that for some 
time they should only be delivered during the summer, when the medical 
teachers are silent; but on all these points I may be wrong, and at any rate 
the discussion of them is connected properly with another, and, I conceive, in 
some respects a more important proposal, with the particulars of which I may 
venture to trouble your readers in a future letter. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 


+ - 
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ORDINATIONS. 
Archbishop of Canterbury,Chapel in Lambeth Palace ....ss+s0++ Feb. 28 


Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden ..... ..cscscessevesees eccdecdsseosabosoummenne . Feb. 2 
DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Asker, Henry............ Ba» Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln*-— Norwich 
Barrow, C. B. .......0. B.A. Caius Camb. Lineoln——— Norwich 
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* The dash is used in lieu of the words “ by letters dimissory from the Bishop of.” 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
mas ‘ Abp. of Can 

Bayfield, Benjamin ... 2.a. Catherine Hall Camb. i ee Y are ae 
Brandreth, William H. 2.a. Christ Church Oxford Archbishop of Cant 
Bruce, William ........ B.A. Queen's Camb. Archbishop of Canterbury 
Cox, Jobn Edmund ... All Souls Oxford Lincoln Norwich 
Crichton, William John m.a. Merton Oxford Archbishop of Canterbury 
Finch, Henry...........+ z.A. Christ’s Camb. Lincoln Norwich 
Fooks, Thomas B...... Ba. New Oxford Lincoln Norwich 
Grey, Hon. F. de....... a-a. St. John’s Camb. OR ee Reels 
Hoare, Edward......... BA. Trinity Camb. Lincoln Norwich 
James, Henry .......- B.A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln Norwich 
Kempe, James ao fil B.A. St, John’s Camb. Lincolnh——Exeter 
Knight, George......... Bas St. Edm. Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Lister, Joseph Martin. 3.a. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Luxford, Geo. C. ...... Ba. Trinity Camb. Lineoln—— Chichester 
North, Jacob Hugo... sa. Trinity Camb. Lincoln—— Norwich 
Pulley, Anthony ......  B.a. Christ’s Camb. Lincoln 
Ready, Henry ......... BA. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln Norwich 
Ripley, Henry ........ B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Smith, Frederick O.... Ba. Christ’s Camb. Lincoln—— Rochester 
Tyler, C. H. wee BA, ‘Trinity Oxford Lineoln 
Watson, Jobn W. ...... B.A. Trinity Camb. } hie of ee 
Willott, John......... w+ BA. St. John’s Camb. ; se Hg eae wr 


Windham, Robert C... 8.4. Brasennose Oxford Lincoln—— Norwich 


PRIESTS. 
Bishop, Hugh Arthur. .a. Catherine Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Brown, Richard L. ... Bea. King’s Camb. Archbishop of Canterbury 


Faber, J.C. ssesee see eae Christ Church Oxford 4 “BOF Canterbury— 














Green, Henry............ BA. Magdalen Camb. Lincoln 

Hamilton, Joseph ....... m.a. Pembroke Oxford Lincoln 

Hanson, W. C. ......... B.A. Pembroke Camb. Lincoln Norwich 
Haslewood, A. B. ..... + BA. Christ’s Camb. Archbishop of Canterbury 
Hayton, Amos ........ BA. Queen’s Oxford Lincoln 

Lawrence, Thomas...... M.A. Exeter Oxford Lincoln Norwich 
Mackenzie, Henry ...... B.A. Pembroke Oxford Archbishop of Canterbury 
Marsden, W.D........... B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Lincoln 

Trevor, George ......... 6.C.L. Magdalen Hall Oxford Lincoln Norwich 
Vaughan, W. A. ...... M.Ae Christ Church Oxford Archbishop of Canterbury 
Wall, Thomas ......... M.A. Caius Camb. Lincoln Norwich 
Wallace, George ...... M.A. Trinity Camb. Archbishop of Canterbury 
Young, Henry T....... B.a. Balliol Oxford _—_ Lincoln 


The Bishop of Exeter will hold an Ordination, in his Cathedral, on Sunday, the 10th 
of April. 
The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Trinity Sun 


day, the 29th of May. Candidates are required to send their papers to his Lordship 
before the 17th of April. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Everett, G. F........000- Chaplain to the High Sheriff of Wilts 
Gardner, B. M...,....+.. Chaplain to the Bedford Infirmary 
Gleadall, J. W........... Evening Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital 


Gordon, W., C. of West Bromwich, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Lichfield and 
Coventry 
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Kennedy, Benjamin H. Head Master of Shrewsbury Grammar School 


Seager, John O. «2... Head Master of Stevenage School 
Trocke, Thomas.......... Chaplain to the Cavalry and Infantry Barracks at Brighton 


Se 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Airy, William ... Keysoe V. Beds Lincoln Trinity Coll., Camb. 
Bateman, John .. East & West Leak R. Notts York Marg. of Hastings 
Birch, T., D.D.. Bexhill V. Sussex Chiches, Bp. of Chichester 
Booth, Robert ... Rodmell R. Sussex Chiches, Bp. of Chichester 
Brown, H.......... Thockerington P,C. North, ; soak ; Sir R, Affleck, Bart. 
epee Badgworth cum . Trustees & Executors 
Christie, J. F...... } Spurdington . Glouces. Glouc. of Dr. Christie 


Cullett, William... Bressingham R. 
Daniel, Richard... Combes R. 


Norfolk Norwich Duke of Norfolk 


» R. Daniel, Esq., and 
Suffolk Norw. si Hilman, Esq. 


Roystone V. w. B a W. York York Abp. of York 


Fenton, George... ton Monk C. 


Hall, T. F....ccccce eo Broad Osk Essex London Trinity Coll., Camb. 
Herbert, W. ...... Liansantfread V. Cardigan St. David's Bp. of St. David's 
Hook, J. dela .... Lower Gravenhurst R. Beds Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


Hume, W. W. ... Scaldwell R. Northam, Peterbro’ Duke of Buccleugh 
Isacson, Stuteville, Bradfield St. Clare R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. R. Davers 


P.of D. ; 
Jackson, F. A. ... Riceall V. E.York) & C.of$ Rev. J. Low, Pret. of 
Y York Cath, 
ork 
Teed Marystowe C. and . 
enkyns, Charles Thrushelton C Devon Exon J.H. Tremayne, Esq. 
Jonson, J. J. ...00- Rattery V. Devon Exon SirW. Carew, Bart. 
. St. Matthew's P. C. ; . . 
Kidd, W. J. ...... Lancas. Chester Manch. Coll. Ch. 
Manchester 
. Haydor w. Kelby V.? ,. : Preb.in Lincoln Cath. 
Leapingwell, A.... & Aunsby R. Lincoln Lincoln 5 1. i Newton 
LAD) CW rvcbscssiae’s Orwell R. Camb. = Ely Trinity Coll., Camb. 
Llewellyn, David, Puddington R. Devon Exon C. N. Welman, Esq. 
Lloyd, M. J. ...... Depden R. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Pedder, John...... Kirkham C, Lancas. Chester Dean of Ripon 
Pinhorn, G. ...... Ashford Bowdler P.C. Salop Hereford C, Walker, Esq. 
Sickle r § Ramsgate, St. Lau- . . : 
— G. W. ) rence in Thanet V. Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Smedley, E. A.... (hesterton V. Camb. Ely Trinity Coll., Camb 
Joe ° 
Spencer, Isaac ... Acomb V. W. York og bes \ Rev. F. Tireman 
Steward, Francis } Sele R. wDarms- . Suffolk Norwich Wm. Steward, Esq 
Vaughan, W. a, . Chat Dy Sutton Val? Kent Canter. D. & C. of Rochester 
. Stiffkey St. John R. 
Ward, Michael ... w. St. Mary R. & > Norfolk Norwich Marq. of Townshend 
Morston C. 


Wellesley, Gerard,  Strathfieldsaye R. Hants Winches. Duke of Wellington 
Woodward, C. ... Gravensend C. Kent 
( Almsford R. ? ¢ FP. Woodford, Esq. 
it a Sg Somer. B. &W.. Lord Willoughby de 
/ & Pointingten R. \ i Broke 


Woodforde, T. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL: INTELLIGENCE, 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


: Hault Hucknall V. , . 
Ashbridge, J....... & Heath Vv. ' Derby L.&C. Duke of Devonshire 


Bayliffe, Wm. ... Blore R. Stafford L.& C. S. Shore, Esq. 

Bennett, C. L. ... Littleton R. Middlesex London Colonel W 

Bicker, John ...... Wingfield P. C. Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 

Bi G Upton Warren R. Worces. Worces. Earl of Shrewsbury 
'BES, Veorge ++) & Hales Owen V.  Salop Worces. Lord Lyttleton 

Neen Sollers R. w. 


- Chambers, Wm... | Milson C. t Salop Hereford Worces. Coll., Oxon 


Churchill, J. D.... } gre tds Erp" UNorfolk Norwich Dow. Lady Suffield 


Clementson, William, Head Master of the Grammar School at Darlington 


Conway, J. C. .... Lower Saughton Flint 
C Offie Astbury R. Chester Chester Trust. of Lord Crewe 
poem: ewer & Mucklestone R. Stafford L.& C. Trustees 


Barking R.w.Darms- 


Davy, Charles ... { Suffolk Norwich Earl of Ashburnham 


don C. & Combes R. 
Preb. in Sarum Ca- 

Ilfracombe V. Devon Exon thedral 
& Sunday Afternoon Lecturer of St. Mary, Newington Butts 
Freeman, Stephen, Forty Hill, Enfield 
Froude, R. H., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, at Dartington, Devon 
Haigh, William... Wooler V. Northum. Durham Bp. of Durham 
Hatfield, Joseph... Atwick V. E. York York Lord Chancellor 
Hawkins, —, C. of Kington St. Michael, near Chippenham 


Dickinson, Robert ; 


Pee. of ? 
Kendall, Fred. ... Riccall V. E. York ~¢ D. & C. }Preb. in York Cath. 
of York 
Kinleside, W....... } ee, R. Sussex Chiches. De la Zouch Family 


Menzies, Alfred, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, at Torquay, Devon 
Richards, John .... Bath 

Skillern, Richard S., Master of Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester 
Spencer, Robert... Helmington Hall 

Tozer, John ...... St.Petrock C, Exeter Devon Exeter 


Ashley R. Stafford L.& C. “ cen and — 


ene ie at ne Warwick L.&C, Earl Craven 
Warne, John, Priest Vicar of Exeter Cathedral 


Troughton, James 


- 


IRELAND. 
PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. A. Macintosh, Curate of Tralee, to Bailyeushlane Rectory, part of the 
Union of Castleisland. 

The Lord Bishop of Ferns and Ossory has been pleased to make the followifig 
appointments :—The Rev. Robert Fishbourne, to the Prebend of Aghoid, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. James M‘Ghee; the Rev. Thomas I. Jacob, Curate of Aghold, 
to the vicarage of Cloydah, vacant by the promotion of the Rev. Robert Fishbourne; 
and the Rev. Robert Carpenter, Perpetual Curate of Shilelagh, to the impropriate 
Cure of Mullinacuff, vacant by the death of the Rev. James M‘ Ghee. 

The Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross has made the following appointments 
consequent on the resignation of the living of Whitechurch, by the Rev. Dr. Hingston, 
Vicar General of Cloyne :—The Rev. James Hingston, who gives up the Wardenship 
of Youghal and living of Clonmult, to the living of Whitechurch ; the Rev. John 
Aldworth, Rector of Inchinabaeea, to the Wardenship of Youghal; and the Rev. 
John Bolster, Curate of Brooklodge, to the living of Inchinabacca. 
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The Lord Lieutenant has bestowed upon the Rev. George 


Sampson, his Chaplain, 


the valuable living of Ruddington (an union of three parishes) in the Di of 


Meath. 
Rev. William Stephenson, M.A., for fifty-four years Curate of St. Mary's, Clonmel, 


to the Li 
, the Archbishop of Cashel. 


of New Chapel, vacant by the preferment of the Rev. 


r. Hoops— 


The Rev. G. Gubbins, to the parish of Drumulin, vacant by the promotion of the 


Rev. A. Mackintosh. 


The Rev. Mr. Murphy, Curate of Ennis, is appointed principal of the school for 
the Education of the Sons of the Clergy at Edgeworthstown, 


DEATHS. 
At Aghnagaddy Glebe, the Rev. Dr. C. H. Ussher, Rector of Tullyaghuish, diocese 
of hoe, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
At Killegally Glebe, Kings’s County, aged 29, the Rev. H. L Mahon, second son 


of the Rev. H. Mahon. 


 — 


COLONIAL 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the diocese has granted the following licences, 
viz.—to the Rev. Alfred Emmanuel Eckel, as Officiating Minister in the Quarter of 
Naparima, in the island of Trinidad; to the Rev. John George Millhauser, as Offi- 
ciating Minister in the Quarter of Naparima, in the island of Trinidad; and to John 

ilgrim Wall, as reader in the island of Dominica, under the superintendence and di- 
rection of the Rector of the Parish of St. George, in the island.— Barbadian. 
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POPPE LOD OPPO 


OXFORD. 


February 27. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday last 
the following Degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor in Divinity, Grand Compounder— 
Rev. Edw. Bouverie Pusey, Canon of Christ 
Chureh, Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. S. Lysons, Exeter 
College, Grand Compounder; G. Kettilby 
Rickards, Trinity Colle, e; Rev. W. Hornby, 
Christ Church ; Edw. James, St. John’s Col- 
lege ; R. Lowe, Fellow of Magdalen. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. Lowe, Merton Col- 
lege; A. Gatty, Exeter College. 

The Proctors for the ensuing year are, the 
Rev. R. Hussey, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church ; Rev. H. Thorpe, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s, 

On Thursday last, G. Kettilby Rickards, 
M.A., of Trinity College, was elected and ad- 
mitted a Fellow of Queen’s College, on Mr. 
Michel's Foundation. 

On the same day, Mr. E, Penrose Hathaway 
was elected a Middlesex Exhibitioner of the 
same Society. 

Ashmolean Society, March 4.—The Presi- 
dent in the chair. The minutes of the last 
Meeting were read. The following gentlemen 
Were elected Members:—Rev. W. J. Cople- 
ston, M.A., Oriel ee; E. Massie, M.A., 
Wadham “ey aA . Morris, B.A., Christ 
Church; E.J. Randolph, B. A., Christ Church ; 


C. Daman, B.A., Magdalen College; W. 
Dyke, B.A., Jesus College. A Paper was 
read by Mr. Twiss on the amphitheatre at 
Pola in Istria; as also an anonymous one, by 
a Member, on some points relative to the 
Natural History of the Flea. 


March 5. 

Trinity College.—There will be an Elec- 
tion of Three Scholars on Monday, May 30. 
Candidates must be above sixteen and under 
twenty years of age, and will be required to 
present, in person, to the President, certificates 
of baptism, and testimonials of conduct, toge- 
ther with a Latin epistle to request permission 
to offer themselves, at nine o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, May 25. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the names of the following gentlemen, who had 
been nominated Public Examiners, were sub- 
mitted to the House, and unanimously ap- 
proved :— 

In Literis te mw ag FP. Oake- 

, Fellow of Balliol College. 

a * Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis— 
E. Hill, M.A., Student of Christ Church. ~ 

On Thursday last, Mr. G. Newnham Phil- 
lips, of Merton a was admitted to the 

of Bachelor of Arts. 

On Monday, Feb. 22, Mr. T. R. eo 
Scholar of New College, was adinitted 
Fellow of that ar ; 

Yesterday, Mr. W. G. 8. Addison, Com- 
moner of Exeter ; was elected Lusby 
Scholar of Magdalen Hall. 
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The ee of oy delivered e for Mrs. 
Denyer's Theologi rizes is as follows :— 
On the Doctrine of Faith in the Holy Trinity, 
eight—On the Sufficiency of Holy Scriptures 
for the Salvation of Man, five. 


At a Meeting of the Members of Convoca- 
tion, held this day, the annexed Resolutions 
were agreed to :-— 

‘At an adjourned Meeting of Members of 
Convocation held this day, in Corpus 
Common Room, it was resolved unani- 
mously, 

**T, That the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, as 
Chairman of this Meeting, be requested to con- 
vey to the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, the sin- 
cere thanks of the Meeting for the attention 
which he has paid to the former expressions of 
their wishes. 

“TI. That the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor be 
respectfully requested to lay before the Board 
of Heads of Houses and Proctors the following 
considerations :— 

“ The Members of Convocation, whose names 
are attached to the late requisitions, have, in 
their applications to the Rev. the Vice-Chan- 
eellor and the Board of Heads of Houses and 
Proctors, proposed to themselves two distinct 
objects, each of which is, in their opinion, 
absolutely required by the nature and urgency 
of the occasion, 

“The one is, to guard against danger from 
Dr. Hampden’s future instructions as a Pro- 
fessor ; the other, to counteract the evil ten- 
dency of his past publications by some formal 
and authoritative act of censure. 

** With respect to the latter, which they 

ider a measure of the utmost importance, 

they are still in doubt whether the rd of 
Heads of Houses and Proctors has consented 
to entertain it in any shape; and as an exact 
knowledge of the decision of the Board upon 
this point must materially influence their own 
conduct, they request the earliest information 
upon it, 

** With regard to the former object, they 
feel that their distrust of Dr. Hampden, as a 
teacher in theology (founded, as it is, on the 
nature and tendency of his repeated statements ), 
is such as to require the immediate application 
of suitable and sufficient safeguards ; and that 
no explanation or even recantation of his 
opinions at this moment can sufficiently re- 
store their confidence ; and they cannot but 
think it a great evil, that Dr. Hampden should 
be permitted to enter upon the duties of his 
office without any previous act upon the part 
of the University, which may serve as & warn- 
ing to the young men committed to their care. 

** Acting upon the deliberate and conscien- 
tious conviction, that, under such circum- 
stances, nothing can justify the University in 
shrinking from its solemn duty both to its 
students and the church, they most earnestly 
deprecate any delay which may throw doubt 

on its intention, and protract, perhaps to an- 


other term, all the evils of this unhappy dis- 
cussion. 
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“ However unwilling to depart from the 
coioers Benes of the University, they feel 
it their n duty, as individuals, no longer 
to postpone the adoption of such measures as 
may seem best calculated to obviate the dan. 
gers apprehended, and secure the objects pro- 

It is, therefore, with t respect, 
that they feel themselves bound to add, that 
after Tuesday next, they should consider them. 
selves at liberty to pursue the course they may 
— best adapted to satisfy the claims of 

uty. 

‘III. That the Chairman sign on behalf of 


the Meeting. (Signet) 
**VaucHan Tuomas, B.D., Chairman.” 


The following Petition to the King, respect- 
ing the appointment of Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, was signed in a short time 
by seventy-three of the resident Fellows and 
Tutors of Colleges, and transmitted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for presentation to 
his Majesty. Dr. Hampden is, however, not 
only securely fixed in his Professorship, but, it 
is said, is also designed by Lord Melbourne for 
immediate appointment to a Bishoprick, It 
is from such like sources, we conceive, that the 
church is in danger, much more than from 
any attacks of dissenters and papists ; and the 

roceedings of ministers in this course cannot 

too much protested against. 

“ We, the undersigned, beg to er 
your Majesty with every sentiment of loyal 
and devoted affection, and to acknowledge 
with thankfulness the benefits which we have 
derived from the appointments made by your 
ing Ao predecessors to the important office of 
= [ajesty’s Professor of Divinity in this 

niversity. 

“We would anxiously disclaim all wish to 
interfere with the exercise of this prerogative, 
which has been of so great benefit to our an- 
cestors, and recently to ourselves. 

“We would, however, humbly submit that 
those who, as has been reported to us, have 
recommended to your Majesty Dr. Hampden, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, for this important 
office, cannot be sufficiently acquainted with 
the theological character of the individual whom 
they have recommended. 

“ We regret to say that, from the statement 
of his opinions, put forth in his published 
-vorks, we ron apprehend the most disas- 
trous consequences to the soundness of 
faith of those whom he would have to educate 
for the sacred ministry of the church, and to 
the church itself. We beg also to submit to 
your Majesty, that it is very essential to 
discharge of the duties of the Regius Professor 
of Divinity that he should possess the full con- 
fidence of the several persons engaged or in 
terested in the education of young men in this 
place; which confidence we, unhappily, cannot 
repose in Dr. Hampden. : 

“ We would humbly implore your Majesty 
to be pleased graciously to listen to such re- 

resentations as may be laid before you by the 
Leal of our church, some of whom have them- 
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selves discharged the office of Regius Professor 
of Digeetty 

“ We shall rely most confidently upon your 
Majesty’s known attachment to the church, 
ar yy the interests of religion, that your Ma- 
jesty will appoint a fit person for this weighty 
office; and we shall wait cheerfully your Ma- 
jesty's decision, in a matter which so deeply 
concerns the spiritual and eternal interests of 
so many of your Majesty’s subjects.”—Camb. 
Chronicle. 

March 12. 

On Monday last, a Convocation was holden, 
in which it was proposed to abrogate certain 
oaths to be taken by officers and others con- 
nected with the University upon their admission 
into office. The majority of the proposed al- 
terations was to; that which contem- 
plated the omission of the oath of supremacy 
at matriculation, as well as the omission of the 
oath taken by persons upon admission to the 
Bodleian Library, were rejected. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. C. Alderson, Mag- 
dalen Hall; Rev. W. Butler, Queen’s; W. J. 
E. Rooke, Brasennose; G. B. Sandford, Bra- 
sennose, 

Bachelors of Arts—H. W. Freeland, Ch. 
Ch.; J. F. Fagg, University. 

The University Scholarship for the encour- 
agement of Latin literature, forthe present year, 
has been adjudged to Mr. W. Linwood, Com- 
moner of Ch. Ch. 

Yesterday, Mr. R. Joynes (from the Charter 
House ) was elected Scholar of Corpus Christi, 
for the county of Kent. 

Yesterday, the following Members of Uni- 
versity College were elected Scholars of this 
Society—Mr. T. Shadforth, on Mr. Browne's 
foundation ; Mr. W. Skirrow, on Mr. Hearne’s 
foundation ; and Mr. H. W. O, Polhill, on 
Mr. Gunsley’s foundation. 

The Rev. S. Reay, M.A., of St. Alban’s 
Hall, has been admitted ad eundem in the 
University of Cambridge. 


March 19. 
On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. R. Gresswell, 
Fellow of Worcester. 

Pal of Arts—A. H. Dyke Acland, Ch. 
The 
Bachelor of Arts—E. Hicks, C.C.C., grand 

- comp. 

On Tuesday last, Messrs. J. Fraser, and W. 
oat and Messrs. G. Atty, of Brasennose, 
and F, P. Morris, of Worcester, were elected 
Scholars of Lincoln; and at the same time, 
Messrs. E. H. Adamson of University, and C. 
R, Martyn, of Lincoln, were elected Exhibi- 
tioners of the same Society, on the Foundation 
of Lord Crewe. 

Mr. Linwood, of Ch. Ch., the same gentle- 
man who so recently obtained the University 
Scholarship for the encouragement of Latin 
literature, is the successful candidate for Dean 

Ireland's Scholarship for 1836. 
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The Examiners appointed to Mathe- 
matical Scholar for 1836, ei ; 


their election of Mr. N. Pocock, , 
Scholar of Queen’s, As 


On Thursd “a me of 
ursda , Mr. T. A, 
Trinity Coll fhe. admitted to >. Das 
of Bachelor of Arts. 
rie 
CAMBRIDGE, 





BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT, 
January 22. 
(Omitted by mistake in former numbers.) 


Moperators—Rev. S, Earnshaw, M.A., St. 
John’s ; Rev. H. Phillpott, M.A., Catha- 
rine Hall. 

Examivers-—Rey, J. H. Evans, M. A., St. 
John’s; Rey. A. Thurtell, M.A., Caius. 

Wranglers—1, Smith, As, Trin.; 2, Co- 
lenso, Joh.; 3, Robinson, Joh.; 4, Aldam, 
Trin, ; 5, Pirie, Trin. ; 6, Collison, Joh. ; 7, 
Lane, Joh.; 8, Walton, Trin.; 9, Haslam, 
Joh. ; 10, Conway, Trin.; 11, pard, 
Clare; 12, Smith, Joh. ; 13, Tozer, Caius; 
14, Hedley, Trin. ; 15, Turner, W., Trin; 
16, Atkinson, Trin.; 17, Headlam, Trin. ; 
18, Turner, S., Trin.; 19, Currey, Trin. ; 
20, Bates, Christ's; 21, Clayton, Caius; 22, 
Lawson, Joh. ; 23, Lane, Caius; 24, Uwins, 
Joh. ; 25, Patteson, oe 26, Farrand, 
Clare; 27, Chapman, Joh. ; 28, Sparling, 
Joh. ; 29, Swinny, Magd.; 30, Calvert, Pemb.; 
31, Gambier, Trin.; 32, Ansted, Jesus; 33, 
Fisher, Cath.; 34, Adcock, Clare, 

Senior Optimes —1, Ayrton, Trin. ; 2, 
Cooke, Joh. ; 3, Walford, Trin.; 4, Whitelock, 
Trin.; 5, Hubert, Christ's; 6, Landon, Cor- 
pus; 7, Hudson, Joh. ; 8, Tennant, Trin. ; 
9, Trapp, Clare; 10, Christopherson, Joh. ; 
ll, Hale, Trin. H.; 12, Duncan, Pet. ; 13, 
Verlander, Joh. ; 14, Davies, Joh. ; 15, Key- 
mer, Pemb. ; 16, Jennings, Trin.; 17, Wes- 
toby, Trin.; 18, Marsh, Joh.; 19, Wilkins, 
Caius ; 20, Coleman, Joh. ; 21, May, Cath. ; 
22, Parkes, Trin.; 23, Sykes, Magd.; 24, 
Bickersteth, Sid. ; 25, Coles, Corpus; 26, 
Fellowes, Joh. ; 27, Nicholson, Emm. ; 28, 
Campbell, Trin. ; 29, Chamberlain, Pet. ; 30, 
Turner, R., Trin. ; 31, Legard, Emm, ; 32, 
Pollock, Trin. ; 33, Clark, Joh.; 34, 
J., Joh. ; 35, Clarke, Queens’; 36, Kingdon, 
Queens’; 37, Palmes, Trin.; 38, Pierpoint, 
Joh. ; 39, Jones, W., Joh. ; 40, Cotton, Trin. ; 
41, Moore, Magd.; 42, Osborne, Trim. ; 43, 
Lynn, Christ's; 44, Amphlett, Pet. ; 45, Ro- 
berts, Clare ; 46, Bateson, Joh. ; fi Green, 
Christ’s; 48, Higgins, Corpus; 49, Timuins, 
Trin. ; 50, Gilbert Joh. ; 51, Keppe Hon. 
T., Down, ; 52, Frere, Trin, ; 53, man, 
Trin. ; 54, Crow, Cath. ; 55, Drage, Bmm. ; 
56, Mansfield, Trin.; 57, Parker, Corpus; 
58, Bell, Queens’, : 

Junior Optimes —1, Packer, Trin.; 2, 
Jones, Magd. ; 3, Nicholl, Trin. ; 4, Bennett, 
Joh. ; 5, Baker, Caius; 6, Eden, Joh. ; 7, 
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Cousins, Pet. ; 25, Salman, _ Whi 
worth, Clare ; 27, Brown, Joh. ; 28, Richard- 
son, Trin. ; 29, Jackson, Pesb, ; 30, Simpson, 
Trin. ; 31, Hardy, Trin. ; 32, Moore, Queens’ ; 
33, Nelson, Magd. 

A AD Oc / AQ 


Agar, Trin. ; Browne, Trin. ; Everard, 
Joh. ; Howes, Caius; Jeudwine, W., Joh. ; 
Lowndes, Trin. ; Morgan, Trin. ; Pullein, 
Clare; Scratehley, Queens’; Vicars, Joh. 

#grotat — Bridgman, Cai Radcliffe, 
Trin 


bag 
February 26. 

At the congregation on the 17th inst., C. 
Rernal, of Clare hall, was admitted to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. , 

At the congregation on the 3rd inst., F, 
Nicholas, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
was admitted ad eundem. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Thackeray, V.P., 
in the chair,—A paper was read by Mr. Kel- 
land, of Queens’, ‘“‘ On the application of the 
pyr of finite intervals to the explanation 

the phenomena of dispersion.” The object 
of this paper was to shew, that by supposing, 
as M. Cauchy has done, the distance between 
two consecutive particles of the medium of 
light to bear a finite ratio to the length of 
wave, the phenomena of dispersion are satis- 
factorily accounted for. Numerical] calculations 
are entered into for the purpose of verifying 
the formula in all the cases which M. Fraun- 
hofer has examined. The fact that a star ap- 
pears to us as a point, and notaspectrum, com- 
pels the author to the conclusion that the me- 
dium of light is more dense in vacuum than 
in refracting media, a conclusion in opposition 
to generally-received opinions. It is also a 
consequence of the above circumstance, as 
applied to the author's formula, that the forces 
which the particles exert on each follow the 
law of the inverse square of the distance, and 
also that the vibrations must be transversal. 
The author added, that, ~ Leadepaaage he had 
investigated, a marked di was found in 
the results when applied to M. Fraunhofer’s 
solids and three fluids; for the former a 
particular function of the forces was always 
negatipe—for the latter always positive ; which 
remarkable cireumstance, the author thinks, 
will lead to the most important consequences 
in the theory of molecular actions. — Mr. 
Whewell:also made some remarks on the pre- 
sent state of our know of the tides. He 
stated that recent researches have completely 
changed the position of this subject ;—observa- 
tion is néw in advance of theory, as, a little 


while theory was in advance of 
ten, “Tehes heen shewn that the inequalities 
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ith 
quantities. It was remarked further, that this 


must be solved as a 


problem of hydrodynamics, 


almost the only mechanical problem yet un. 
solved, which is requisite for the completion of 
the theory of universal gravitation, was put 
forward as a subject well worthy the attention 
of mathematicians. 


March 4. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 


Examiners—J. F, Isaacson, B.D. , St. John's ; 
J. Gibson, M.A., Sidney Sussex; H. S. 
Hildyard, M.A., St. ’s; C. Meri- 
vale, M. A, St. John’s. 

First Class—Osborne, Trinity; Marsh, St. 
John’s ; Bateson, St. John’s ; Mansfield, 
Trin. ; Smith, J. L, Trin.; Turner, R. E., 
Trin. ; Gambier, Trin. ; Cotton, Trin. ; 
Frere, Trin. ; Walford, Trin. ; Clayton, 
Caius ; Atkinson, Trin. 

Second Class—Jeudwine, G., St. John's; 
Thompson, Emman. ; Campbell, Trin. ; Rich- 
ardson, Trin. ;, Thorp, Emman. ; Whitworth, 
Clare; Cooke, St. John’s ; Wilkinson, St. 
John’s ; Swinny, Magd. ; Fellowes, St. John’s ; 
Clarke, T. J., St. John’s. 

Third Class — Milner, E. W., Pemb. ; 
Moore, Queens’; Jackson, Pemb. ; Tennant, 
Trin. ; Chapman, St. John’s ; Keymer, Pemb.; 
Hudson, St. John’s ; Walton, Trin. ; Adcock, 
Clare ; Pollock, Trin. ; Hoare, St. John’s ; 
Cousins, St. Peter's; Meade, St. Peter’s. 


On Wednesday last, C. J. Vaughan, of 
Trinity, was elected Craven scholar. 

Havilland De Sausmarez, B.A., of Caius 
College, in this University, has been elected a 
Fellow of Pembroke, Oxford, on the nomina- 
tion of the Dean and Jurats of the Island of 
Guernsey. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. Prender- 

Queens’ 


gast, . 
Master of Arts—J. H. Willan, St. John’s. 
Bachelor in the Civil Law—H. Penfold, 
Trinity hall. 
Bachelors of Arts—Rev. S. H. Widdring- 





Bowstead, vor a me Mr. po Caius, 

Mr. Philpott, Mr. Phillips ueens’, & 
jeate, to consider whether any and what 

alterations may be made in the previous exam- 

ination, and in the examination for B.A. de- 

grees. 

March 11. 


At a congregation on Tuesday last, the de- 
of Master of Arts was conferred, by Royal 
Landate, on Ds. Cotterill, of St. John’s. 

At the same congregation, the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred on H. Matthew, 
of Sidney. ras mi 

A grace passed the Senate to appoint 
Dr. French, Dr. Adams, Professor Lee, Pro- 
fessor Musgrave, Mr. Phillips, of Queen’s, Mr. 
Rose, of St. John’s, and Mr. Browne, of Em- 
manuel, a Syndicate to reconsider and renew 
the Tyrwhitt’s Scholarship Regulations, which 
Asepagedtne Falieny hical Soci 

ing of t i ic iety was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Clark, the Pre- 
sident, being in the chair.—Mr. Whewell gave 
an account of the recent discoveries made 
Professor Forbes, and other philosophers, wit 
respect to the ization of heat. He stated 
that Prof. Forbes had recently obtained an 
additional confirmation of this discovery, by 
finding that heat, by two internal reflections in 


arhomb of rock-salt, resembling Fresnel’s 
rhomb, becomes circularly polari under the 
same circumstances as light. It was also 


mentioned that Biot and Melloni have very 
recently ascertained that heat acquires circular 
polarization by transmission along the axis of 
a crystal of quartz.—-Mr. Willis then explained 
his views es the composition of the 
entablature of Grecian buildings. He observed 
that this feature in the architecture of Egypt 
consisted of two members, arising from the 


mode there of roofing a building with 
beams of stone, resting on the pillars, and sup- 
re Sy The upper member 


porting transverse 
ng resolved into two, the three divisions of 


architrave, frieze, and cornice were uced ; 
and the portion of the mass which belongs to 
each of these members may be determined by 
observing in what manner they are managed 
when the entablature is resolved into parts by 
cross-trabeation. It appears in this way (and 
also by the principles which Vitruvius implies 






























had obtained the medal, and Mr. Marsh, 
of St. John’s, and Mr. Mansfield, ef Trin 
were so nearly equal that it was thought fit 
two latter gentlemen should be re-examined. 
The result of the second examination is as 
stated above. 


March 25. 

The following summary of the Members of 
the University is extracted from the Cambridge 
Calendar of the present year :— 

Members of Members on 

the Senate the 
‘ee se ORF scssteeid 1658 
Be, JERR Bierrowstaseses G87: cccctitits 1076 
Queen’s ......... ecoctendl ERT is. tentons « 338 
Cn beinendantiiinenet DE. eetectii 282 
COED ccenchatebcoecsace 105 cesses » 242 
Emmanuel........... ee) iy eR 217 
Corpus Christi ......... DD sesiccivs 214 
> REE TD vecscates 200 

— ois esenniiainds TE. ceathittan 188 
Catharine Hall ......... FR Birsdsis 186 
Clare Hall............... By nied . 168 
FOU eticebstsiagee dite TB sti . 168 
Pembroke ............... SD ides we 136 
Trinity Hall ............ OD ritual . 138 
Rite’® .cccccncssscssenes OS ium ws 112 
GERUY, ... cnc sbscoccechsivns BB. scenseres 87 
DOWNING .... 0000000000. DB sccceeves 52 
Commorantes in Villa Il] ......... 0 


2552 5467 
It appears from the last Oxford Calendar, 
that the total number in that University is 


5154, consequently Cambridge has a majotity 
of 313 members. The increase in this Univer- 
sity since last year is 68. 


College; Rev. J. 


; Rev. S. Glas Fawcett, 
Stagtalea; A. Tate, Emmanuel. 
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Congregation the of 
inity was conferred on the Rev. 
J. , of St. *s Col 

On last H. Jones , Esq., 
was admitted a Fellow 
nomination of the Lord 


last J. Gorham Maitland, and 
C. Penrose, both of Trinity College, were 


: 


There will be tions in the Senate- 
house on the following days of the ensuing 
Easter Term :— 

Wednesday...... April 27, at eleven. 

Wednesday.,....May 11, at eleven. 

Wednesday......—— 25, at eleven. 

Saturday........June 11, (Stat. B.D. Comm. ) 
at ten. 





Wednesday...... 22, at eleven. 
Saturday........ July 2, at eleven. 
Monday ......... —— 4, at eleven. 
Friday......0...0. —— 8, (endof Term) at ten. 





BIRTHS AND 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





A ing of the Philosophical was 
von Monday evening, Dr. Thackeray, 
President, in the Chair. A Memoir was 
S. Earnshaw, Esq., St. John’s, “ On 

Integration of the Equation of Continuity 
of Fluids in Motion ;”’ also a Memoir by Pro- 
fessor Miller, “‘On the Measurements of the 
Axes of Optical Electricity of certain Crystals,” 
This Memoir contained various determinations 
from which it appears that the law concerning 
the connexion of the crystalline and the opti. 
cal properties of crystals suggested by Profes- 
sor mapa premres Soe the optical ares 
are the axes of crystalline simplicity, is false ; 
but that it is true, in many of the cases hitherto 
examined, that one of the optical arcs coincides 
with the axis of a principal crystalline zone. 
Afterwards Mr. Webster, of Trinity College, 
made some observations on the periodical and 
occasional changes of the height of the barome- 
ter, and on their connexion with the changes 
of temperature arising from the seasons and 
from the condensation of aqueous vapour. 


rift 


ee 





MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS. 


Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. G. G. 
Harvey, Horton Hall, Staffordshire ; of Rev. 
W. Pullen, r. of Little Gidding, Hants; of 
Rev. J. E. Austen, Speen, Berks; of Rev. 
R. L. Brown, Bognor; of Rev. W. Knatch- 
bull, Sutton Mandeville, Wilts; of Rev. J. 
Athawes, Trinity Coll., Camb. ; of Rev. F. 
Tebbutt, Welton V., near Daventry ; of Rev. 
H. S. Foyster, Harrow Weald ; of Rev. T. B. 
Coney, Chedzay R.; of Rev. R. G. Curtoise, 
Gillingham, Kent ; of Rev. J. Smith, Oxford ; 
of Rev. W. Martin, Staverton, Devon ; of Rev. 
W. Blennerhasset, Iwerne Minster, Dorset ; 
of Rey. J. Storer, Jun., Hemmingford Grey ; 
of the Archdeacon of Jamaica; of Rev. 1 
Tomlinson, Brown-street, Salisbury ; of Rev. 
C. B. Moore, Tunstall, Kent; of Rev. W. F. 
Hook, Coventry; of Rev. 'T. Gregory, Upper 

ton; of . T. F, Dymock, Stockland 
V., (still-born ;) of Rev. A. Irvine. St. Mar- 
aret’s, Leicester, (of twins;) of Rev. J. A. 
iles, Camberwell; of Rev. S. Whiddon, 
Lustleigh R. ; of Rev. E. J. Todd, Axminster ; 
of Rev. Mr. Andrews, West Town, near 
Kingsbridge, (a boy and a girl ;) of Rev. F. 
W » Merther Cottage, Cornwall. 

Of Daughters — The lady of the Rev. W. 
Vernon, Ravenstone V., Olney, Bucks ; of Rev. 
J. W. Watts, Minister of St. James's Church, 
G ; of Rev. C. Miller, Cheswardine 
V.; of . N. Fiott, Edgware V.; of Rev. 
G. Morris, Hamble, near Southampton; of 
Rev. J. Beauchamp, Crowell R., Oxford ; of 
Rev. A. H. Pearson, Burchett-house, Pet- 
worth, (still-born ;) of Rev. A. Drummond, 
Charlton R., Kent; of Rev. W. Gee, Week 


St. Mary R., Cornwall; of Rev. N. Wode- 
house, Watford V.; of Archdeacon King, St. 
James’s-square; of Rev. H. T. Streeten, 
Richmond ; of Rev. S. F. Page, Orresdale, 
Isle of Man; of Rev. R. Lucas, 34, Upper 
Brook-street, London; of Rev. R. Henshaw, 
Woodville, near Kingsbridge; of Rev. T. B. 
Lancaster, Barfreston R., Kent; of Rev. R. 
Eldridge, Oddington, Gloucestershire ; of Rev. 
T. C. Ellers, Bickenhill V.; of Rev. ©. 
Sheffield, Burton-on-Stather ; of Rev. H. B. 
Wrey, Godington, Kent; of Rev. H. A. 
Browne, Stow Maries R., Essex ; of Rev. 
T. G. P. Atwood, v. of Froxfield, Wilts; of 
Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, Warden of New 
College. 


MARRIAGES. 


The Rev. E. S. Appleyard to Ann E., only 
d. of the late G. Jackson, Esq., of Bushey 
Heath, Herts; Rev. R. C. Phelips, r. of 
Cucklington, Somerset, to Caroline A., second 
d. of Sir H. Hoskyns, Bart., of Harewood, co. 
Hereford; Rev. C. H. Craufurd to Eliza, 
eldest d. of R. Hickman, Esq., of Old Swin- 
ford; Rev. W. R. Griesbach, v. of Friday- 
thorpe, to Hannah, second d. of J. Singleton, 
Esq., of Givendale House, East Yorkshire ; 
Rey. R. Smith, r. of West Stafford, Dorset, 
to Emily G., youngest d. of the late H. H. 
Simpson, Esq., of Camden-place, Bath ; Rev. 
C. A. Thurlow to Fanny M., youngest d. of 
Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart.; Rev. T. Eng- 
land, c. of St. Mary's, Newington, Surrey, to 
Caroline A., youngest d. of R. Muggeridge, 
Esq., of Walworth ; Rev. R. M. Wood, second 
s. of J. Wood, Esq., of Brown Hill, Stafford - 
shire, to Mary, third d. of the Rev. T: 
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Queen's Coll., Camb., to M on! 
d. of the late E. Burgess, Ee he Col- 
at of Usworth, - br gs of Durham, 
to n, youngest d. of T. Maingy, E of 
Sorts Sri neers tee 

. ir J. Trevelyan, of Nettle- 


combe Court, re, and Wallington, 
Northumberland, 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





The “‘ Events”’ are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent.” 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Sir William Webb Follett has been 
appointed one of the standing counsel for 
the University of Cambridge, in the room 
of the Master of the Rolls. 

Deatu oF De. Waitrieipo.—The death 
of this gentleman, Professor of Music in 
the University of Cambridge, took place 
on Tuesday, March 2, at Holmer, near 
Hereford. —Cambridge Chronicle. 


CHESHIRE, 

At his Majesty’s levee on Wednesday, 
the 16th March, ao address was presented 
to the King, by Lord Kenyon, from the 
Archdeacon and several clergy of the 
county of Chester, expressing their serious 
alarm at the appointment of Dr. Hampden 
to the chair of Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity at Oxford, considering that his 
published writings contain opinions tend- 
ing to subvert vital truths of God's holy 
word, which are embodied in our creeds 
and articles ; and therefore feeling it their 
duty most respectfully to implore his Ma- 
jesty to command the advice of those 
archbishops and bishops in whom his 
Majesty can confide, in the disposal of 
such high and influential stations as those 
of bishops and dignitaries of the church, 
and praying that the Great Head of the 
church may enable his Majesty to protect 
its interest.— Times. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

We understand that addresses are in 
the course of preparation to the King, from 
the clergy of the southern division of the 
county, and the lay members of the church 
in Derby and the neighbourhood, on oc- 
casion of Dr. Hampden’s appointment to 
the Regius Professorship.—Derby Mer- 
cury. 

| DEVONSHIRE. 

The Rev. J. M. Glubb, M.A., minister 

of St. Petrock, has been presented with a 


Vou, IX.— April, 1836. 


handsome bible, a silk gown, cassock, 

hood, &c., by some of the members of bis 

congregation,— Eveter Gazette. 
DORSETSHIRE, 

The inhabitants and congregation at- 
tending the church at Ower Moigné, Dor- 
set, have presented to the Rev. George 
Maxwell, the lighly respected curate of 
that parish for the last nine years, an 
elegant silver tea-pot and cream-jug, as a 
mark of their esteem. 

The violent gale of Tuesday, March 2, 
was felt with extraordinary force at Wey- 
mouth, having stripped the roof of the 
new church, and so devastated other build- 
ings, that the streets were strewed with 
bricks, tiles, and slates. — Times. 


DURHAM. 


The Gazette of Friday, March 4, notifies 
that the King has been pleased to order a 
conge d’elire to pass the great seal, em. 
powering the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral church of Durbam to elect a 
Bishop of that see, the same being. void 
by the death of the Right Rev. Father in 
God Doctor William Van Mildert, late 
bishop thereof; and his Majesty has also 
been pleased to recommend to the said 
dean and chapter the Right Rev, Father 
in God Doctor Edward Maltby,now bishop 
of Chichester, to be by them elected bishop 
of the said see of Durham. 

Funerat or tue tate Lorp Bisuop 
or Durnam.—The mortal remains of the 
late bishop were removed in the night of 
Monday 29th ult., from Auckland Castle 
to the Castle of Durbam, preparatory to 
their being finally deposited in the tomb 
prepared to receive them within the rails 
of the altar, in the cathedral, — About 
eleven o'clock, the great bell of the cathe- 
dral commenced tolling, and before twelve 
o'clock, the hour appointed for the com- 
mencement of the mournful ceremony, 
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ev lace within the spacious building, 
which emer command neice of the <4 
cession, was occupied, even the lofty 
hanging gallery, and the ings above 
the arches in the choir. were 
placed from nearly end to end of the nave, 
and these were crowded with spectators. 
Sufficient space was left open in the centre 
for the ion, which hegan to move 
from the chapel soon after twelve o'clock, 
the choir singing, ‘* 1 am the resurrection 
and the life,” &c.—After the burial service 
was concluded, the Rev. J. Raine, M. A., 
the principal surrogate, standing at the 
head of the grave, and turning towards 
the congregation, proclaimed the = 
and titles of the deceased prelate.—The 
procession then quitted the tomb and re. 
turned to the nave in reverse order, the 
organ playing the “ Dead March in Saul.” 

Tu Late Bisnor or Durnam.—Suit- 
able respect and honour are about to be 
paid to his memory, by the erection of a 
marble monument in the cathedral church, 
and the establishment of a scholarship in 
the University of Durham, in perpetuation 
of his name and virtues. The subscrip- 
tions already made in aid of these truly 
meritorous objects are considerable, and 
we have no doubt they will be such as to 
confer credit on those who were witnesses 
of the pious bishop’s zeal, munificence, 
and disinterestedness, in the promotion of 
all good works.—Durham Advertiser. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Tre tate Bisnor or Braisror,—The 
proposed tribute of respect to the character 
of our late exemplary prelate has been 
carried into effect. A monument has been 
erected to his memory, inthe cathedral, de- 
signed and executed by our distinguished 
fellow-citizen, W. H. Bailey, R. A., and 
which we have no doubt will prove highly 
gratifying to every admirer of sculpture. 
— Bristol Mirror. 

Crercy or Bristot, — A meeting of 
the clergy of the deanery of Bristol, con- 
vened by requisition to the rural dean, 
and which was very numerously attended, 
was held on Thursday, March 10, in the 
committee-room of the diocesan school, at 
which it was resolved, “ That an humble 
address be presented to bis Majesty, on 
the present alarming condition of the es- 
tablished church of England and Ireland, 
and praying his Majesty to be graciously 
pleased to listen to the recommendation of 
the spiritual Head of the Church in the 
appointment to episcopal offices, and the 
royal professorships in our Universities,” 
An address was accordingly proposed to 
the meeting, and, with the exception of 
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one dissenting voice, being unanimously 
carried in the affirmative, was transmitted 
to the Archbi of Canterbury, with » 
request that his Grace would transmit the 
same to his Majesty.—Bristol Mirror, 

Own tHe Proposen TRANSFER OF THE 
See or Batsrot tu THe Sees or Bary 
anp Wects anv or Groucester.—W'ji} 
the large population of a city proverbial 
for attachment to religion, and to the es. 
tablished church in particular, tamely sub. 
mit to this tion? We have much 
mistaken them if they do not promptly 
and almost unanimously petition Parlis. 
ment, and memorialize the Government 
against such an outrage on their feelings 
and the character of their city. Why, 
when two new bishoprics are to be created 
in populous districts, is the see of Bristol, 
seated in the midst of a dense mass of 
inhabitants, to be extinguished? Why is 
our cathedral to be stripped of its estab. 
lishment, and its distinguishing cere. 
monies, when a popish rival, of larger 
extent, is rising in our immediate vicinity 
for the performance of the imposing ritual 
of the onic catholic church ? We call 
upon our fellow-citizens to bestir them. 
selves, and to protest against the threat- 
ened degradation; if they fail to avert it, 
they will at least have performed a solemn 
duty, and placed upon record their resist- 
ance to an act which cannot be justified 
by any principle of reform,—for it re 
medies no abuse, nor saves a farthing to 
the state.—Felix Farley’s Journal. 

A public meeting of the friends of the 
established church was held at Bristol, on 
Tuesday, March 22, at which it was unani- 
mously resolved to address the King, and 
to petition both Houses of Parliament, 
against the proposed suppression of the 
see of Bristol, and the transfer of its juris- 
diction. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The scholars of the collegiate school of 
Winchester have subscribed for the pur- 
pose of presenting their head master, the 
Rey. D. Williams, D.C.L,, of New Col- 
lege, with a magnificent piece of plate, as 
a testimony of their gratitude and esteem. 
It consists of a splendid candelabrum of 
massive silver, containing branches for 
nine lights. The pedestal is triangular. 
On one compartment is the inscription in 
Latin ; onthe second is beautifully chased, 
in bas-relief, Telemachus presenting offer- 
ings to Minerva, as the patroness of learn- 
ing; and on the third is emblazoned the 
corporate arms of the ancient city of Win- 
chester.—Salisbury Herald. 

A highly respectable meeting of the 
sub-committee of the Portsmouth District 
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Church of England Society, comprising 
the parishes of Warblington, Havant, 
ni, Farlington, and Hayling, 
(North and South,) was held at the As- 
sembly Room, Crown Inn, Emsworth, on 
Monday, February 15, G. A. Shawe, Esq., 
vice-president, in the chair. The subjects 
discussed were—the advantage to themem- 
bers of the Church of England of asso- 
ciating for the purpose of mutual confer- 
ence and assistance at periods of difficulty, 
or for resisting any uncalled-for 
sion, and the means of alleviating the 
present distress of the clergy of the es- 
tablished church in Ireland. The meeting 
was severally addressed by the Rev, 
Messrs. Mountain, Norris, and Alder, 
by Captains Bigland and Pierson, and by 
Messrs, Baines, Loftin, Smart, Harrison, 
and H. Stevens. At the conclusion, a 
considerable addition was made to the 
sums already collected in those parishes 
for the Irish clergy. 

The consecration of Sarisbury Green 
Chapel took place on Tuesday, March 8. 
The day was exceedingly fine, and as the 
ober proceeded to the spot, hereafter to 

rendered sacred by the worship of God, 
the fine tone of the bell presented by the 
chapter was heard afar off. The arrange. 
ments of the Rev. Mr. Snooke were ex- 
cellent. The bishop entered the church at 
twenty minutes past eleven. The Rey. 
George Morris, the new incumbent, read 
the prayers. The children’s singing was 
admirable. Upwards of forty of the clergy 
were present ; among the company we 
recognised the Bishops of Winchester and 
Montreal, Doctors Williams and Wilson, 
Mr, Barter, the Warden of Winchester 
College, and Sir H. Thompson ; Messrs. 
Abbott, Baker, Barton, Breton, Brock, 
Brown, Daintry, Dewdney, Dusutoy, 
Dyson, Gray, Harrisons, Teton Hen- 
ville, Hone, Horne, Hulton, Jacob, Jeans, 

orris, Mountain, Pooke, Scard, Shad- 
well, Snooke, Trenchs, Vick, Walters, and 
Waring. Mr. Henville officiated as chan. 
cellor, for Dr. Dealtry, who is seriously 
ill. The collection was—In the plate, 
1541. 17s. 6d, ; sent by those who could 
not attend, 39/. 10s. ; total, 1741. 7s. 6d.— 
The largest we believe ever known in the 
diocese at a consecration; doubtless owing, 
‘M @ great measure, to the bishop saying 
he considered it a case which justified 
him in departing from his usual habit of 
silence on that potat, and in making a 
Special request. for a large contribution, 
and the appeal was nobly responded to.— 
Portsmouth Herald. 


KENT. 
A meeting of the parishioners of Ruek- 
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land, near Dover, was called on Friday, 
Feb, 26, at the vestry-room, to make a 
church-rate, and u other business, A 
few of the worst of the parishioners (i. e. 
Radicals) were determined to upset the 
meeting, and therefore mustered what 
force they could, and prior to the hour ap- 
pointed, eleven o'clock, assembled in ves- 

» nominated a chairman, and proceed. 
ed to enter into resolutions, and before the 
churchwardens or any other person than 
one solitary Conservative, who protested 
against the proceedings, had arrived, car- 
ried a vote that a church-rate was unne- 
cessary and inexpedient, (as no doubt they 
thought the church,) and that the making 
thereof be deferred to that day six months, 
The worthies then dispersed in high glee. 
The meeting, however, being illegal, fresh 
notice was given for another meeting, and 
notwithstanding the Radicals did all they 
could to bring together their friends, the 
Conservatives carried their measure by 
29 against 14, much to the chagrin of the 
former.— Kentish Paper. 

Commutation or I'rrnrs.—The follow- 
ing is a copy of the petition to the House 
of Commons from the clergy of East Kent, 
on the Tithes Commutation Bill :— 

“ That your petitioners do not object to 
& commutation of tithes, founded on just 
principles, and consistent with the due 
maintenance of the rights of property. 

‘* That the main provisions of the bill 
now before your honourable house are not, 
as appears to your petitioners, directed to 
the procuring of an equivalent for the net 
value of tithe property, after a deduction 
of the expenses incidental to its collection 
and marketing, but to the assigaing of a 
proportion only of such value, according 
to a scale arbitrarily selected. 

“That your petitioners are prepared to 
prove, from the information of tithe-owners 
who are now taking tithes in kind, and of 
surveyors daployed in the valuation of 
tithe property, that the average expenses 
of taking tithes in kind in Fast Kent would 
not exceed 151, per cent., and that in many 
cases it would be as little as 6/. per cent. 

«* In conclusion, your petitioners humbly 
pray that no bill fora commutation of tithes 
may receive the sanction of your honour- 
able house, which does not provide a just 
and fair compensation and equivalent to 
tithes owners, for the property which the 
will be required to commute,” ; 


LANCASHIRE, 
Cuvacn Burtntno Socrety.—A society 
has been established in Manchester for 
promoting the building and en! ent 


of churches and chapels in the parishes of 
Manchester and Ecéles. The first meeting 
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was held on Monday, Feb, 22, at which 
ume, upwards of 4,000/. were subscribed. 
Before the expiration of the week, the 
subscriptions exceeded 6,400/. The fol- 
lowing are some of the most liberal dona- 
tions :—Robert Gardner, 1,000/.; Brad- 
shaw, Wanklyn, and Sons, 500/. ; Edward 
Lovd, 500/,.; The Warden and Fellows of 
Christ College, 5001.; W. Atkinson, 
5001, ; Samuel Taylor, Moston, 3001, ; 
John Brooks, 500/.; Mrs. Byrom, 300/. ; 
Edmund Wright, 200/.; Mrs. Brooks, 
200/.; Jobn Clowes, 200/.; Thomas 
Coates, 2001. Another munificent dona- 
tion of 1,000/. is announced from H, H. 
Birly, Esq.; and of 100/, per annum from 
Lord F, Egerton, with an intimation of 
further aid. ‘This sum also is subscribed 
by the noble Lord in addition to the same 
annual amount to the Chester Diocesan 
Society. Among the new contributions, 
are one of 200/., and ten of 1001. each. Sir 
Oswald Mosely, Bart., J. C. Legh, and 
John Grimes, Esqrs., in addition to 100/, 
each, have also offered land for sites. The 
latest accounts state the subscriptions al- 
ready to amount to upwards of 11,000/,— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 

The Rev. J. Hutchins, curate of St. 
Anne’s Church, St. Anne’s Lane, has been 
presented with a set of robes, by the ladies 
of his congregation who are not parish- 
ioners, in token of their high approbation 
of bis attention to their welfare, and asa 
testimony of his public and private worth, 
— Manchester Courier. 

The consecration of the beautiful little 
church which has just been erected in the 
village of Knotty Ash, near Liverpool, 
took place on Thursday, Feb. 18, by Dr, 
Sumner, the Lord Bishop of Chester. It 
is built in the Gothic stvle, of red stone, 
and the erection has cost near 6,0001,— 
Ibid. 

The clergy of Blackburn have addressed 
his Majesty, praying him to annul the ap- 
pointment of Dr, Hampden.—Ibid. 

The Manchester Operative Conservative 
Association have remitted, through the 
hands of their treasurer, the sum of 14/. 4s. 
6d. (collected among the members) to the 
fund for the relief of the Irish Clergy. 
Many of the sums subscribed did not ex- 
ceed 6d. each. —ZJbid. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

[It is matter of very serious regret, that 
no spece is left for detail of the extraordi- 
nary proceedings at Whitwick, where a 
popish priest, named Woolfey, assumes 
the title of Parish Priest, and has begun 
to perform miracles by means of medals 
blessed by the Archbishop of Paris, and 

sent over, in lurge quantities, to a lady in 
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Yorkshire, who transmits them to Mr. 
Ambrose Phillips. Mr. Phillips and his 
household attest the miracle quite deli. 
berately. The whole bistory is so curious, 
and so illustrative of the unchanging spirit 
of popery, taking advantage of human ig- 
norance wherever it can,and then disclaiming 
the practice where it cannot, that it must 
be fully brought forward next month. } 


MIDDLESEX. 

A vestry meeting of St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields, was held on Saturday, 5th Mareh, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the committee appointed to examine into 
the present state of the church, and the re. 
pairs necessary to be done thereto. The 
Rev. Mr. Duckenfield presided, and the 
clerk read the report, from which it ap- 
peared, that Mr. Burton, the architect, 
has submitted the following estimate :— 
First, essential repairs, 1,718/, ; secondly, 
internal repairs, cleansing, 440/. ; thirdly, 
external cleansing, 1,210l. ; fourthly, de- 
corative repairs internally, exclusively, 
660l.; fifthly, suggested improvements, 
9841. ; total, 5,012/. The committee recom. 
mended that the funds to be raised for 
such repairs should be collected on the 
voluntary principle. Mr, Fenn and Mr, 
Alexander Smith advised that a church. 
rate be made for such a purpose, and seve. 
ral others spoke in favour of the recom- 
mendation ofthe committee, The chairman, 
for the sake of unanimity, and that the 
parish should not be thrown into a state 
of disturbance, advised the voluntary 
principle. After a long discussion, it was 
determined that a vestry should shortly be 
convened, to consider the plan to be adopt- 
ed.— Observer. 

We extract the following intelligence 
from the newspapers in the ministerial in- 
terest: — The London Congregational 
Board of Ministers have met, and ynani- 
mously passed a resolution of thanks to 
the present Government for introducing 
the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, of the prin- 
ciple and main provisions of which the Board 
cordially approve.—Eight dissenting mi- 
nisters of Jersey have sent a memorial to 
Lord J. Russell, praying that that island 
may be included in the Registration and 
Marriage Bills. —All the presbvteries of 
the church of Scotland in England intend 
applving to Parliament for a clause in the 
New Marriage Bill, to render legal in our 
southern division of the island the per- 
formance by their clergy of their marriage 
ceremony agreeably to the rites of their 
mother church, 

Tur Eccrestasticat Courts Biti.— 
The following are the chief provisions ot 
this measure :—It is, in the first place. 
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proposed that there shall be one general 
court in London for proving all wills; the 
jurisdiction of all local ecclesiastical 
courts (at present 386 in number) being 
entirely abolished. The bishops, however, 
are still to hold their jurisdiction over 
their clergy, excepting only in criminal 

roceedings, in which it is proposed to 
abolish it altogether. The jurisdiction in 
matters of tithe is also to be taken from 
the ecclesiastical courts, and is to be 
transferred to the court of Exchequer. 
The jurisdiction of these courts in respect 
to chureh-rates is also to be abolished, and 
all disputes connected with those payments 
subjected to the same course as those con- 
nected with poor-rates—viz., an appeal to 
the Quarter Sessions. The bill also abo- 
lishes the authority of ecclesiastical courts 
in the repression of immoral practices, 
which are to be left to the ordinary opera- 
tion of the common or statute law. The 
bill likewise regulates the mode to be pur- 
sued in the sequestration of livings, a 
matter of great importance to clergymen, 
and to all connected with them. 

The Radicals have lately sustained a 
signal defeat in the large parish of St. 
George-in-the-East ; the motion for a 
penny church-rate, which they resisted, 
having, after three days’ polling, during 
which the Radicals placarded and agitated 
the parish by every means in their power, 
been carried by a majority of 250. The 
majority would have been much greater if 
the friends of the church had canvassed 
the parish, which they neglected to do. 

Cuurcn Perorerty.—By the bill lately 
brought into the House of Lords by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, (and which is 
the first introduced to the legislature upon 
the recommendation of the Church Com- 
mission,) all ecclesiastical corporations, 
aggregate as well as sole, are restrained 
from granting leases more frequently or 
otherwise than they have hitherto usually 
granted or renewed them ; i. e., they are 
no longer to be able to exchange a lease 
for years into one for lives, or to change 
the lives in existing leases ; or to renew 
leases for forty years, until fourteen years 
shall have expired. All such transactions, 
from the first of this month, are to be 
illegal. 

Hammersmitu Sesstons.—On the 10th 
March, the Rev. W. Wood, rector of Ful- 
ham, was summoned by the surveyors of the 
highways &c. of the parish of Hammer- 
smith, to appear before the bench, and 
shew cause why he refused to pay the 
sum of 10/. assessed for highway rates on 
the tithe of that parish, of which he is the 
lay impropriater. The rev. defendant, how- 
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ever, did not appear, and the case was 
postponed until the 24th, when— 

Mr. Scott (one of the magistrates) said 
he had received a letter from Mr. Wood, in 
which that gentleman called upon the bench 
not to issue a distress warrant, for three 
reasons :—Ist. Because he denied the right 
of the parish to rate the tithes to the high. 
ways, he having compounded for the same, 
znd. Because, if they did so, it would be 
a double rating of the same property, the 
occupiers being already iek 3rd. Be- 
cause in the case of the King v. the Ma. 
gistrates of Buckinghamshire, in which 
an application was made to the court of 
King’s Bench, in a similar case, for a writ 
of mandamus, it was ruled by Lord Ten- 
terden and Mr, Justice Bailey that the 
court would not compel a justice to issue 
a distress warrant in any case where he 
entertained any doubts as.to the law. The 
case was then further adjourned until 
Monday, when, as on the previous occa- 
sions, the rev. gentleman did not attend, 

Mr. James Gomme, one of the sur- 
veyors of the highways of the parish of 
Hammersmith, was sworn. He stated that 
the sum claimed, which was on two assess- 
ments, made in March, 1834, and October, 
1835, bad been several times applied for, 
both from Mr. Wood personally and of his 
agent, but was still unpaid. 

Mr. Florence (clerk and professional 
adviser to the bench) said, that since the 
previous hearing he had entered very 
fully into the law of the case, and was 
clearly of opinion that the rev. defendant 
was liable to pay highway rates on his 
tithes, even although he bad compounded, 
it being laid down in the case of the King 
v. Lacy, that when tithes, under an inclo- 
sure act, were converted into a rent, yet 
that rent being considered as the substi- 
tute for tithes, was liable to the highway 
rate, even although, being simply a rent, 
no use of the highway could be supposed, 

He had also examined the case cited by 
Mr. Wood in his letter, “ Rex »v, the 
Justices of Buckinghamshire,” as reported 
in Dowling and Ryland, 689, and Barne- 
wall and Cresswell, 485; and had found 
that the court bad refused to compel a 
magistrate to issue a distress warrant 
“ where he bond fide entertained a doubt.” 

After considerable further discussion, 
the bench decided on signing the distress 
warrant against the goods of Mr. Wood, 
on the ground, that if the payment of the 
rate was not enforced from him, the bur- 
then would fall more severely on the re- 
mainder of the rate-payers. Mr. Wood 
might appeal against the decision, if he 
pleased. 
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The surveyors then pledged themselves 
to hold the bench harmless should actions 
be brought against them.— Weekly Post. 


SOMERSETSHIRE., 

Meerinc or tux Crercy at Bep- 
minster.—-On Monday, the 8th of March, 
the Archdeacon met his clergy upon the 
occasion of the appointment of the Rev. 
Dr. Hampden to the Regius Professorship 
of Divinity at Oxford, to petition the King 
against the admission of persons whose 
doctrinal sentiments did not accord with 
the church of England. It was moved by 
the Rev. Isaac Lewis, vicar of Long Ash- 
ton, and seconded by the Rev. M. R. 
Whish, vicar of Bedminster, that a peti- 
tion be presented of this character, which 
was carried unanimously, and the petition 
was signed by twenty-four clergymen. — 
Salisbury Herald, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 
The Vice Chancellor has granted an in- 
junction, restraining the Dean of Windsor 
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and Wolverhampton from licensing the 
Rev, H. S. Fletcher to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Leonard's, Bilston. The in. 
junction was obtained on the ground of 
the election not being conducted in the 
accustomed manner. The Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese has licensed the Rev. G. 
White, of Darlaston, to be stipendiary 
curate during the vacancy occasioned by 
the legal proceedings. : 


YORKSHIRE, 

His Grace the Archbishop of York has 
lately distributed the sum of 501. in coals, 
to the poor of Stanton Harcourt, North. 
moor, Shifford, and Coggs; and the 
Warden and Fellows of All Souls’ Col- 
lege have liberally given 5/., in bread, to 
the poor of Stanton Harcourt.—Osford 
Paper. 

Eccrestasticat Courts Bitt.—A pe- 
tition, most respectably and numerously 
signed, has been forwarded to Lord Warn. 
cliffe, from the inhabitants of Selby, against 
this bill.—Leeds Intelligencer. 





NEW 


BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Reflections on Revealed and Profane Theology, 
addressed to Lord Brougham. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Watson’s Works, Vol. IX. (Theological Insti- 


tutes). vo. &s. 6d. 

Fowle’s Plain Sermons, Vol. I]. 12mo. 5s. 

The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tales. By the 
late Paul Chatfield, M.D, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
2is. 

Pariey’s Tales of the Sea. Square. 4s. 6d. 


The Christian Visitor. 
M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Perspective Rectified; or, the Principles and 
Application demonstrated. By Arthur Parsey. 
d4to. 12s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyciopadia, Vol. LXXVI. 
(James’s Lives of Forcign Statesmen. Vol. II. 
fe. 6s. 

The Poetical Works of Charles Lamb. 
7s. 6d. 

Hughes's Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s 
England, Vol. 1]. S8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Library for the Young, (The Elder Brother. 


By the Rev, W. Jowett, 


12mo., 


ismo. 1s. 6d. 
The First Annual Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. 2nd edit. Svo. 5s. 


Brougham’s Discourse on Natural Theology. 
4th edit. fe. 8s. 

A Full Abstract of the Highway Act. By H. 
Clarke, solicitor. 12mo0. 2s. 

Mundy’s Life of Rodney. Royal ismo. 6s. 

os Truth. By Mary Elliott. Royal Ismo, 
4s. 6d. 

Dr. Brigham’s Influence of Mental Cultivation 
on Wealth, with Notes. By R. Macnish. 
i8mo. 2s. 

Miscellanies, Political and Literary. 
Finley. LL.D. Royal ismo, 5s. 
The Relief Preacher (Sermons). By Ministers 

of the Relief Synod. 8vo. 12s. 

Sidney's Mature Reflections &c. of the Rev. 
Rowland tiill. la@mo. 4s. 

Marshall on Sanctification. 12mo0 


By John 


is 





Conversations at Cambridge. Fe. 8vo. 6s. 

Schleiermacher’s Introduction to the Dialogues 
of Plato, 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

Lite of the Rev. Josiah Thompson. By N. Oliver, 
Esq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Elliott’s Christian Responsibility. Fe. 3s. 

Ley on the Laryngismus Stridulus, &c. 8vo. 15s. 

Simeon’s Works, Vol. III. Svo. 10s. 

The Young Churchman’s Catechism. 
2s. 6d. 

Essays on a few Subjects of General Interest. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

The Assembled Commons, 1836, 18mo. 

Gilbert on the Christian Atonement. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Boothroyd’s Bible. Royal 8vo. 30s. 


Ismo 


5s. 


Pambour on Locomotion upon Railways. 8vo. 
12s. 

Moller’s Memorials of German Gothic Architec - 
ture. &vo, 8s. 

Fairbairn’s Political Economy, (Railways.) 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


Brunton on Excavating Ground, and forming 
Embankments to Railroads, 8vo. 2s. 6d. _ 

Christian’s Family Library. Vol. XIX. (Testi- 
mony of Reformers.) 12mo. 6s. 

Sacred Classics, Vol. XXVI. (Sacred Poetry of 
the Seventeenth Century, Vol. I.) Fe. 4s. 6d. 

Lewis on the Irish Disturbances. 8vo. 12s. 

History of the Christian Churches. By the Rev. 
E. Burton, D.D. Fe. 6s. 6d. 

Wesley’s Logic. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Guide from the Church cf Rome to the Church 
of Christ. I18mo. 3s. 

Lectures on the Preaching of Christ. By James 
Bennett, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Crisis. By D. B. Bogie, B.A. Fe. 48. 6d. 

The Physical and Intellectual Constitution ot 
Man considered. By Edward Meryon, F.R.C.5. 
8vo. ° 

Lays of the Heart. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Brownlow’s Pocket Guide to the Charitable and 
Religious Secietics of London. Royal 32me. 
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Notes of a Visit to some parts of Haiti. Fe. 


5s. 6d. . 
Christian Ornithologist. 32mo. 3s. 

es Metropolitana; or, Botanical Rambles 
within Thirty Miles of London. By Daniel 

r. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

prasseur’s French Grammar for the use of King’s 
College. 12mo. 58, 

Reflections on the Revolution in France. By 
the Honourable Edmund Burke. I8mo. 4s. 
aoe Seog 

e Rev. George Holden has in the pressa Scrip. 

a Vindication of Church Establishments. 

An Abridgment of Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Trea. 
tise on Repentance. By the Rev. W. H. Hale, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of London, 

A new edition of Memorials of a Departed 
Friend. 

Anew edition of the Rev. George Townsend’s 
Historical and Chronological Arrangement of 
the Old Testament. 

Sketehes of Germany and the Germans ; includ- 
ing a Tour in parts of Poland, Hungary, and 
Switzerland. By an Englishman, resident in 
Germany. In 2 vols. 8vo. embellished with 
illustrations of localities and costumes, and 
with a new Map of Germany. 

The Lyre of David ; or, Analysis of the Psalms 
in Hebrew, critical and practical, with a He- 
brew and Chaldee Grammar. By Victorinus 
Bythner ; translated by the Rev. Thomas Dee, 
A.B. Ex-Sch. J.C. D. To which are added, 
by the translator, Tables of the Imperfect 
Verbs, and a Praxis of the first eight Psalms. 

New edition of Dr. Donnegan’s Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon, considerably enlarged and im- 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rroM Fes. 24, To Marcu 24, 1836. 
8 per ct. Consols, | Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3'y per cent. | New 344 percent. | Anns.Jan. & July. 
Highest | 912 geet: ey 1004 ee 164 ; 
ighest.. O1) , : 6: 
Lowest...) 914 | ae | = | 99) | 16 
| Long Anns. | Bank Stock. | India Stock, | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
Re ‘i oo oot 
Highest... . ; : 22 pm. 7 pm. 
Lowest... cont nee | Shut | 18 pm. 3 pm, 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
z Price. Div. - a . Price. Div. 
- Grand Junction Canal Co. ...) 225 | 12 |London & Birmingham Rail-Y| jo | 
Birmingham do. ...........0++++ | 129} 6.5 way... £100. £50paid f 
Ditto & Liverpool Junction do.| 30 | Grand Junction do. ¢ 100.4 40) 107 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... 83 | 3.15 |London & Greenwich do. ...... 31 12 
Leicester eS 9 |Liverpool & Manches. do. £100, 265 10 
Regent's do....... sovccccccccceveees 16.5 | 14 |London Docks.......... geeces we 59 | 2.15 
Stratford-on-Avon do. .........) 45 | 1.15 |St. Katherine's do. ............... 87 4 
Trent and Mersey do............. 580 | 32.10 | Alliance Assurance Co, ......... | 12.10! 10 
Warwick and Northampton do.. 216 | 12 |Globe do.......... scenssetecsendebin 158 7 
Worcester & Birmingham do... 80 | 4  |Imperial Fire do................0.. | 120 | 5.7.6 
'London Ship .......ccccccsesecees t 10 
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The History of the Town and County of Poole, 

A Treatise of the Differential Calculus. By —— 
Ottley,author of the Differential Equations, &c. 

A new edition of the Rev. David Simpson's Plea 
for Religion ; edited by his Son ; with a Life 
of the Author, by J. B. Williams, ° 
LL.D., F.S.A. Embellished with a Po t, 
and a Vignette of Christ Church, Macclesfield. 

A new edition, in one volume, 8vo, of Essays 
on the Hyon of Morality, and on the Pri- 
vate and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind, By Jonathan Dymond. 

Notes ofa Ramble through France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 
with a Sketch of a visit to the Scenes of the 
** Lady of the Lake,’’ &c. &c. By a Lover of 
the Picturesque, 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

The Rev. J. B. Smith is prepariog for publication 
a Compendium of the Rudiments of Theology, 
containing a Digest of Bishop Butler’sAnalogy, 
an Epitome of Graves on the Pentateuch, and 
- Analysis of Bishop Newton on the Prophe- 
cies. 

The Rev, Thomas Stone, M.A., Theological Lec- 
turer at St. Bees, is preparing a volume of Ele- 
mentary Theology, to contain a Synopsis of 
the Evidences of Christianity, and a short ac- 
count of the History and Antiquities relating 
to the Old and New Testaments. The whole 
to be arranged with an especial view to the 
use of students preparing for the lecture-room 
or examination. One great object of the au- 
thor will be, to enable the student to digest 
and arrange his theological reading in a con- 
venient and logical system. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor feels great regret that, from the exceeding mass of matters nearly concerning 
clerical feelings and interests, and the necessity of noticing them, and publishing various 
documents concerning them, it has been necessary this month to omit both very valuable 
Original Articles and a | number of most interesting Letters, as well as other matter, of 
which a good deal is ataaly in type. 

The following Letters have been received, and shall be used :_—W. B. Winning, ‘‘ F.V. H.,” 
(a truly salaalie letter, ) “S.." “V. G. M.,” “J. B—n,” (an excellent letter,) ‘A 
Medical Student,” “ @.,” “« J. M.” 

Mr. Huyshe’s kind communication will be most acceptable. 

The letter signed ‘‘E. B. P.,”’ in the last number, is not by the writer with the same 
initials who has more than once done this Magazine the honour of contributing most valuable 

to it. 

MP.” will perhaps look at the article on the Tithe Bill. 

Easter is come, and all Church Bills are either at a stand still, or not brought forward. Is 
Parliament to sit till December? or shall we get through another year without change, but 
with the continued fever of our expectation of it ? 

The dissenters either are, or affect to be, very angry with ministers for the last few days, 
They say that the Registration and Marriage Bills are put off—that there is no Church-rate 
Bill—and that the Metropolitan University is in great danger. 

In order to shew the accurate information of the dissenters as to the church, there is a 
furious attack in the Patriot on the great revenue enjoyed by Dr. POYNTON (sic) as 
Bishop of Derry. This is no chance blunder either, for Dr. Ponsonby has been so called 
“sy often in the dissenting papers.for some years, Is this ignorance, or 1s there some grand 
joke in it? 

‘ “H.” on St. Patrick is, as usual, most learned, ingenious, and laborious. But, alas! 
alas! what hopes are there, while Parliament is sitting, of finding room for so long a paper ? 

The Whitwick Miracles should be brought forward in every way. Mr. Woolfry, the 
priest and — and Mr. Ambrose Phillips and his household, the witnesses, should 
receive the honour due to them, 

Mr. Mendham, to whom the public owes so much already, has republished the very scarce 
and = curious ‘Index Librorum Prohibitorum” of Sextus V. By this it appears that 

Bellarmine was once prohibited, Only 125 copies of the work are printed. 

**W. M.”’ may obtain the Tract he wishes from the British Magazine at Messrs, Rivingtons, 
The Editor would always be most happy to hear from him. 

Very many thanks to ‘‘G. D.,” whan communications would always be most acceptable. 

**R.S.”’ will, perhaps, be surprised to hear that some of the names he mentions are the 
very last to suggest the notion of firmness to those who know how things are going on. At 
all events, many think so, and he will see that, if names are brought forward with one object, 
those who take the view just suggested will comment on them. This is to be deprecated. 
The rest of ‘*R. S.’s” letter is exceedingly sensible. But he will find that things are 
drawing to a crisis. 

« A Country Clergyman’s” letter shall certainly be used without any omission. He will 

understand the hint. 

The Editor particularly regrets having no space for Mr. Trant’s obliging communication. 

* Clericus” is quite right in saying that something must be done to meet popery. The 
simple fact that Dr. Wiseman is here, and preaching here, is enough. The thing to be 
deprecated is, its being done by ultra-protestants whe know nothing of history, antiquity, 
eriticism, or divinity, and conceive that the whole question is settled by calling the pope 
anti-christ, and shewing that saint-worship is idolatry. 

The Editor is very sorry that “ T, C, D.” should be extremely angry, but he cannot unsay 
what he has said. The age at which young men can obtain titles is now fast advancing to 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight, and will, with the measures contemplated, be soon still farther 
advanced. Recriminations are not advisable, or the Editor could supply ‘‘ T. C.D.” with a 
very long list at once, not of curacies, but good preferments, held a the persons to whom 
he refers. 

The correspondence of the Record has began again to call this Magazine popish. Nothing 
can be more satisfactory. Popery and catholicism are, in that vocabulary, the same. But 
even in that correspondence, common honesty would be advantageous. And the bringing 
forward opinions proposed by various correspondents for discussion (very likely for contra- 
diction) by other correspondents in succeeding numbers as the deliberate opinions of the 
Journal, would not elsewhere be reckoned exactly honest! But it is really of no consequence. 

The number of names signed to the requisition to the Vice-Chancellor to renew the pro- 
ceedings against Dr. Hampden amounts to nearly four hundred already. 

There is a most excellent article on the Tithe Bill in the Cambridge Chronicle of March 18. 
If any readers think this and other Church Bills treated too carelessly in the present number, 
let them remember what has taken place for the last few years — how many bills bave been 
brought in which have come to nothing ; and, on the other hand, how utterly impossible it 1s 

now to gain any attention from any quarter, conservative or radical, for those discussions 08 


the principle of measures, which were regularly introduced in this Journal when 
com . 
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